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INTRODUCTION. 


Hap a mere statement of theatrical transactions 
in England, from about the commencement of the 
present century, with a biographical notice of some 
leading comedian, been the entire object of this 
publication, it could scarcely have expected any 
notice totally unmixed with reproof, The historical 
ground hag been troddon by more than one diligent 
inquirer, and its remains examined by those whose 
taste and erudition have imparted fresh interest to 
the subject. The record of one of the most charm- 
ing actors and valuable companions, Mr, John 
Bannister, has bten handed from a source, which 
at once secured to it universal attention ; while, 
they, whose fancy might induce them to travel 
into the detail of theatrical matters, have had 
ample opportunity for the excursion, in the four 
agreeable volumes of Mathews’ Memoirs, The 
autobiographies, also, of Mr. Frederick Reynolds, 
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and Mr. Thomas Dibdin, have contributed much to 
information of this nature, relative to the same cra ; 
whilst innumerable minor publications, all ilustra- 
tive of similar facts, would indeed have withheld 
the present history, as one older than a twice-told 
tale, had not the author some unworked matter to 
unfold, some unguessed-at secrets to unravel, ang 
some appropriate eccentricities to offer, which have 
long been reserved the property of the Hlliston do- 
cuments. : 

As in the Drama, it is technically said, there are 
some parts which positively “ play themselves,” 
into whatever hands they may be cast, so does the 
author of these Memoirs feel consolation that, the 
anecdotes of one whose life was full of adyenture, 
demand but little more than simple narrative, and 
are of themselves sufficiently self-recommendatory, 
and require but slight additional aid, 

Suited to the sparkling and adventurous days of 
Killigrew and Sidney, the name of Ellistou would have 
glittered to no inconsiderable effect on the pages of 
Grammont, or have occupied a liberal spaco in the 
delightful records of Cibber, Ilefwho would have 
been a feature in those days, must be striking in 
these ; and though certain errors, to which it will be 
necessary occasionally to allude, were in the time 
of the tatter Stuarts the fashion of the day, and 
less deserve forbearance in better times, yet it is 
hoped, sufficient eccentricities will be here offered 
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to amuse, without dwelling upon frailties which 
might offend. 

But it is not less true, Elliston was born a cen- 
tury too late—his fancy and disposition belonged to 
a period, which would have ripened them to their 
fullest yielding. The same qualities, which lost 
him frequently the respect of the humble, would at 
that time have won him the admiration of the great ; 
with the advantage of being chronicled as a wil, 

rather than remembered asa dupe. As a citizen of 
life, so must his reputation be content to suffer ; 
but as an actor on the mimic scene, there was pate 
haps uo period since the first dawn of comedy in 
England, in which he would not have been accom- 
plished and pre-eminent ; justifying all the attri- 
butes of the Draina, “ Imitatio vite, speculum con- 
suctudinis, imago veritatis,” 

Tt has Joon said of Mrs. Mattocks, that had she 
Wren educated a nua, il would require no great 
penctration to perceive she was born for an actress, 
IIad Elliston been cradled in Paraguay, it would 
have been equally clear, he must have found his way 
to Drury Lane. * 

For the fame of a bel esprit iis was born too late— 
for that of an actor, just in time—when licentions 
manners began, indeed, to be met with the dignity of 
reproof, but when to “see a good comedy was to 
keep the best company; where the most brilliant 
things are said, and the most amusing happen.” 
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Elliston was not one without “any selish of 
salvation” —he was better than an agrecable vau- 
rien, for he was generous by deliberation rather 
than mere impulse; and if not of the liveliest wit, 
at'least the most ready, and, like Wycherley, expired 
with a bon moé upon his lips.* 

The highest order of biography, is a record of the 
man alone, whose virtues and sound acquirements 
would render his memory valuable and even neces- 
sary; but there is an inferior standard of this na~ 
ture, which comes under the category of amuscuicnt, 
in which it is not so much the man alone who is 
recorded, as the great variety of passing cvents in- 
cidental to his time, and characteristic of the sta- 
tion in which he moved. On tho permitted grounds 
that such a class of biography may be offered, (the 
end of which is only amusement,) the present attempt 
is presented to those who may labour under tho em- 
barrassment of leisure, a " 

Yet is it to be regretted that the memoranda ont of 
which the present Memoirs are crected, have missed 
that justice which at one time they had the promise 


, n 

* When Elliston was in a dying state, at his house in Black. 
feinr’s-road, his friend, Mr. Durrant, was near him, and being 
agxioug his patient should take some medicine preseribad: for 
him, said, “Came, come, Elliston, you must indeed swallow 
this Take jt, and you shall have a wine glass of weitk brandy and 
water!” Elliston raised his eyes, and, with sull a comic amile, 
replied, Ah! you vogue~ bribery aud—corr uption,” 
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of receiving. A few ycars ago these notes passed 
into the hands of the late My. Theodore Hook, who 
was so much pleased with the material, that he wil- 
lingly undertook to write the Life. His great talent, 
in narrative, and peculiar faculty in relating adven: 
ture, could not have failed rendering the Memoirs 
of so stirring a subject as Robert William Elliston, 
highly delightful. But the lamented death of that 
gentleman, who at the time had not taken up the 
subject, occasioned a return of the papers to their 
owners, and they ultimately fell into the’ custody 
of the present author, who offers the attempt he has 
made, with the greatest diflidence on his own part, 
but not without trust in public liberality. 

With one little anecdote Mr. Hook was especially 
pleased. In 1821, when Elliston was lessee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, the King wished to give some direc. 
lions respecting his own box, and Elliston was de. 
sixed, in consequence, to be in attendance at Carl- 
ton House, ‘The manager was honoured by an in- 
lerview; the King having expressed his desires on 
the subject, and Elliston being about to retire, his 
Majesty condescendingly expressed, in pointed terms, 
his wishes for the lessce’s success in his arduous 
undertaking of management, when Elliston, by one 
of those strange impulses so peculiar to him, re- 
plied, “ If you, Sir, are loyal, I must obtain,the vic- 
tory.” 

As a theatrical manager, ‘the chief point of in- 
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terest in the carcor of Elliston, was his connexion 
with Drury Lane Theatre, of which ho was Jessee 
during’ seven years; and as some historical notice 
of thal ground, on which the greatest actors we have 
én record, had creeted their renown, may perhaps 
be interesting, the following account is offered, with 
certain incidental references, , 


The enfranchisement of the Drama, and the riso 
of true English comedy, were amongst tho fow 
valuable’ acquisitions derived from the ‘ Resto. 
ration.” By an ordinance of tho Long Parlia. 
ment, all stage plays* and interludes had been for. 
bidden—the stages, seats, galleries, &c., pulled down, 
and all players, though calling themselves King’s 
Servants, if convicted of acting, were punished as 
rogues—the money reéeived by them was handed 
over to the poor, and every spectator wag fined five 
shillings. a * 

The sudden freedom, therefore, which had now 
been given to intellectual and social objects, had so 
charmed and elevated the people of England, that 
the graver question of political immunities, was {or 
a time altogether unexamined ; and in the oxube- 
° © Th the latter days of the reign of Elizabeth, there wera 
seven theatres in London. “ The Globe,” Banksida; “ The 
Curtain,” "Shoreditch ; “The Pied Bull,” St. John’s Strout; 
« The Fortune,” White Cross Strest another in Whitoftlars 
—~another iy Blackfriars ;— The Cyek Pit,* Drury Lane, 
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rance of joy, the multitude appeared to invest the 
monarch with all those virtues, which could possibly 
irradiate the immediate descendant of a martyr. 
This melancholy delusion, however, is not the pro» 
sent subject. The period only is selected, as the 
commencoment of a slight aotice on the history 
of dramatic matters, relating to certain privileges 
granted, from time to time, for theatrical reprosenta- 
tions—more particularly the patents, & of Drury 
Lane Theatre, 

Cibber, in his interesting * Apology,” says, 
that Charles If. granted two patents—one to T. 
Killigrew, and the other to Sir W. Davenant, for 
forming two distinct companies of comedians. 
The first were called ‘ The King’s Servants,” and 
acted at Drury Lane; the other, ‘‘ The Duke’s Com- 
pany,” in Dorset Garden. About ten of the King’s 
Company were on the royal establishment, having 
cash ton yards of scarfet cloth, with a proper quan- 
tity of lace allowed them for liveries. 

Nature herself seemed to have fornied Cibber for 
acoxcomb, and in such parts ho was greatly dis- 
tinguished on the stage. Tor though otherwise a 
sensible man and most assuredly a distinguished 
writer, yet his great ambition was to be looked on, 
as a leader of fashion and a successful adventurer’ 
in the favours of the ladies. Congreve ,himsolf 
partook also of this frailty. 

But to return to Drury Lane. The audiences 
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falling off in both companies, the two, by the 
king’s advice, were united. This coalition took 
place in 1683, ‘The profits were then divided into 
.twenty shares—ten of which went to the pro- 
‘prietors and ten to the principal actors, in certain 
subdivisions. The shares of the patentecs were 
promiscuously sold to money-making persons, 
called adventurers. 

1694,-—Christopher Rich, who had _proviously 
possessed himself of the Killigrew patent, now 
obtained an assignment of Davenant’s, and con- 
sequently held both, Such was the state of things 
until his death, 

1695,—Congreve, Betterton, Mrs. Barry, and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, obtained a licence from King 
William, to open a theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
—a separate licence, and independent of the patents. 
This was the parent of Covent Garden ‘Theatre, 

It was at this theatre (Lincoln’s Inn Vields) that 
the extraordinary phenomenon of “ the devil him- 
self” took place, by the attestation of many good 
citizens and their wives. In the last scene of the 
representation of “ Harlequin ad Dr. Faustus" a 

_ Violent storm arose, which carried away part of the 
roof of the building. Twelve Lincoin’s Inn devils 
were at that moment having audience of Dr. Mira. 
bilis, when a thirteenth!—no other than his real 
Satanic Majesty—appeared in a clap of thunder, 
and though he failed to carry away the doctar, yet 
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he appears to have been more successful with the 
money, for there was a sad deficiency in the accounts 
on the following morning, which of course could 
only be explained by the devil himself. : 

According to Cibber, Betterton must have becn 
an actor of the highest excellence, a fact which the 
“Tatler” sufficiently corroborates, His line was 
first tragedy. 

Mrs. Anne Barry was above the middle size, a 
fair complexion and of beautiful form; and she 
possessed a gaietd de cawr which captivated admira- 
tion, whilst it retained every claim to respect, Her 
principal characters were Belvidera, Monimia, Des- 
demona—and in comedy, Rosalind, Mrs, Sullen, 
Mrs. Frail, the Widow Belmour, &c. Mrs. Barry 
had been marricd three times. 

Of that charming actress Mrs, Bracegirdle, 
Cibber relates, “It was a fashion amongst tho gay 
aad young to have a taste or tendre for Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, She inspired the best authors to write for 
her, and two of them, when they gave her a lover, 
in a play, seemed but to plead their own passions.” 
She appears, however, to have had no great claim 
to beauty, though a striking brunette. P 

OF Congreve, it may be permitted, perhaps to 
quote the lines of Dryden :— 

“In casy dialogue is Fleteher's praise ; 
IIo moved tho’ soul, but bad not power to raise; 


Great Jonson did by strength of judgment please, 
Yet doubling Moteher’s force, he wants his case 
e 
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In diff’ring talents, both adorned their age, 

One for tho study, t'athor for the stage. 

But both to Congreve justly shall submit, 

One match'’d in judgment, both o’ermatehed in wit, 
In him, all beauties of this age we see, 

Etherego’s courtship, Southern s purity, 

The satire, wit, and strength, of manly Wyeherly.” 


1704,—Betterton conveyed his interest to Van- 
brugh. 

1705.—Queen Anne granted Congreve and Van- 
brugh a licence for a theatre in the Haymarkot, 

1706.—Vanbrugh opened his maguificent theatre 
in the Haymarket, in which, according to Cibber, 
“ almost every proper quality and convenicnee of a 
good theatre had been sacrificed, to shew the spvc- 
tator a vast, triumphal piece of architecture.” 

This house was afterwards taken by Swiney at 5/, 
per day, The Dorset Garden company joincd this 
house in 1708, and in 1709 the Drury Lane com- 
pany also made part with it. 4 

1709.—Drury Lane Theatre was closed by the 
queen’s command, Rich having refused to obey the 
Lord Chamberlain’s order, and the licence was given 
to Collier. Aaron Hill, who was Collier’s manager, 
, wrote to him at Windsor, saying that the actors 
bad, rebelled — that a mob had broken into the 
theatre and had taken possession in the, name of 
Rich, who had becn displaced. 

The queen now made void all former licences and 
privileges, and granted a new licence to William 
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Collier, Robert Wilks, T. Doggett, and C. Cibber, 
which was placed under the control of the’ Lord 
Chamberlain, and for the period of * our pleasure” 


only, No acting was to take place on Saturdays,’ 


these days being appointed to operas. 

In April of this year “ Lové for Love” was acted 
at Drury Lane for the benefit of Betterton, which 
account, from the “Tatler,” may be found in- 
teresting. ‘Those excellent players, Mrs. Barry, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Mr. Doggott, though pot con- 
cerned in the house, acted on this occasion. There 
had not been known so great a concourse of persons 
of distinction as at that time. The stage itself was 
covered with gentlemen and ladies, aud when the 
curtain was withdrawn, it discovered there a splen- 
* did audience. This unusual encovragement which 
was given to a play for the advantage of go great an 
actor, gave an undeniable proof that, the true relish 
formanly ontertainmerts and rational pleasures was 
not wholly lost. All the parts were acted to per- 
fection ; the actors were careful of their carriage, and 
no one was guilty of the affectation to insert witti- 
cisms of his own, but a duc respect was had to the 
audience for encouraging this accomplished player.” 
A prologue, written by Congreve, was spoken, by 


Mrs, Bracegirdle, and an epilogue by Rowe, de- 


livered by Mrs. Barry, The former was never 
printed, 


: 
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1712.—Booth applied to Lord Lansdowne to be 
included in the patent, which was conceded. Dog- 
gett took offence at this, and never afler appeared 
on the theatre. 

Booth was an excellent tragedian ; was oducated 
at Westminster, and distinguished himself at the 
University by his classical acquirements. Ic was 
of a middle stature ; his form rather athletic, though 
by no means heavy; his deportment full of grace 
and his. countenance of manly beauty. In acting, 
he was noble in design and happy in execution. 

Though he had previously attained much pro- 
fessional success, it was not until he performed the 
part of Cato that he became so pre-eminently distin- 
guished. 

When Addison carried this celebrated tragedy to 
the green-room, he was of course expected to read 
it to the actors; but being a man of great diflidenco, 
he requested Cibber to undertake the office, which 
he did so much to the satisfaction of the poet, that 
he begged the reader to perform the principal part, 
on representation, Cibber, however, knew his own 
forts too well to risk his reputation in a character 
so out of his line; he therefore preferred the part 
of Syphae, whilst Wilks took that of Juba. Cato 


‘still remaining undisposed of, it was considered that 


Bootle would be fittest for the undertaking, but 
Wilks, fearing he would not accept a character of 
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so venerable an aspect, waited personally on Booth 
with the earnest entreaties of the whole company, 
Booth performed the part; and so great was his 
success, that it raised him at once to the first dis, 
tinction in the art of acting. It was this success 
which induced the quecn to grant him permission 
to be included in the licence, which, (as observed) 
8o ruffled the temper of Doggett, that he retired 
altogether from the stage. 

1716.—Sir Richard Steele’s name was inserted in. 
the licence in the place of Collier’s, for life, 

1719.—Steele’s licence was revoked, in conse- 
quence of his opposition to the peerage bill in par- 
liament. He was, however, restored on the fol- 
lowing year to his authority in the theatre, and 
’ produced his comedy of ‘ The Conscious Lovers,” 
which he dedicated to the king, who rewarded him 
by a donation of £500. But his pecuniary difi- 
culties inereasing, he Soon after sold his theatrical 
interest. 

Wilks, Booth and Cibber were naw managers of 
Drury Lane Theatréa. A new play, entitled “The 
Sparten Dame,” was produced, in which Cibber 
was to have had a part, but he was peremptorily - 
silenced by the king, and the mutilated part was + 
read on the night of representation. . 

The actors at Drury Lane Theatre at thts time 
were— 

2 
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Men Women. 
Wilks Oldficld 
Booth Portor 
Cibber Clive 
Mills Booth 
Johnson Tharmoud 
Millor " Theo. Cibber 
Roberts Terai 
Williams Tforton 
Bridgewater Bo. Rey Beas 
Harper 
Theo, Cibber 
ko. &e. &ee 


Quin, Ryan, and Mrs, Younger were at {his 
period at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where, 
in the spring of 1728, the celebrated “ Boggar’s 
Opera” was first produced. 

1782,—Wilks died, and Highmore purchasod 
his third. Wilks was a first-rate comedian, and 
born at Rathfarnham, near Dublin, in 1670. It 
was a favourite expression with him, that “ hoshad 
ever dressed himself in the mirror of Monfort,*” 

Chetwood, in his intoresting theatrical history 
of his time, says “he was joined in the patent 
for Drury Lane, by’ Queen Amne, as a reward 
for his great merit. For more than twenty years 
the stage was in full perfection ; their ‘ greon- 
rooms’ were free from improprielics of every lsind, 


Ls 
* Monfort, a distinguished playor, was basely murdered by 
Captain Hill, in Norfolk Strect, Strand, December 1602. Sve 
trial of Lord Mohun. (State Trials, vol, 12.) 
a 
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and might justly be compared to the most ele- 
gant drawing-rooms of the prime quality. No 
fops or coxcombs ever shewed their monkey tricks 
therein, but if they chanced to thrust among, 
were awed into respect, Every person of the 
first rank and taste of both sexes would often 
mix with the performers, without any stain on 
their honour or understanding; and indeed Mr, 
Wilks was so genteelly elegant in his fancy of 
dress for the stage, that he was often followed 
in his fashion, though his plainness of habit was 
remarkable.” 

Highmore having now purchased the interest, 
which Wilks had left in Drury Lane Theatre, a 
licence for twenty-one years was obtained, the 
first which had ever been granted for a stated 
period. This gentleman’s fancy for theatrical 
speculations aroso out of mere accident. Being 
a Qrequenter of ‘ Whjte’s,” he made a bet with 
Lord Limerick, that he would perform the part 
of Lothario at Drury Lance Theatre, which, in 
fact, took place ip February, 1730; an experi- 
ment, for which Highmore had requisites somewhat 
similar to those of an “amateur of fashion,” of 
a later day. He afterwards exhibited himself’ 
in other parts, and became so enamoured of tra-’ 
matic affairs, that Booth, who was now desirous 
of retiring, applied to him to become a purchaser 
of his share also. Highmore bought half of this, 
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and in less than a twelvemonth he purchased Cib- 
ber’s entire share, and thus became a holder of 
one moiety of Drury Lane Theatre, 

Previous to this bargain and sale, Cibber had ap- 
pointed his son Theophilus his locum tenens, in the 
management, and a more troublesome colleague poor 
Highmore could not have had, for within a fortnight 
from his investiture, Theophilus induced the prin- 
cipal actors to revolt, and open the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket, which they did under his guid- 
ance, arid without a licence. Iighmore caused 
Harper, who was one of the revollers, to be taken 
up under the Vagrant Act, and he was committed 
by Sir T. Clarges, to Bridewell, Matters wore 
finally made up, and the rebels returned to theiy 
allegiance. Harper was a good actor, and tho 
original Jobson. 

1787,.—The Licensing Act was passed, on which 
accasion Lord Chesterfield made a celebrated speach 
in opposition to the measure, recorded in his Lord. 
ship’s literary remains. 

Sir Robert Walpole had been greatly irritated by 
theatrical lampoons, and as expediency and con. 
science were with him pretty much the same thing, 
“a MS. farce, called the “Golden Rump,” fraught 
“with treason and sedition, was actually promoted 
under the contrivance of the friends of tho adminis- 
tration, as a pretext for passing the above act. 

The residences of the players, at aboul this period, 
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were in the immediate vicinity of the theatres. 
Quin, Booth, and ‘Wilks, lived almost constantly in 
or aboul Bow Street; Cibber, in Charles Street, 
Covent Carden; Mrs Pritchard, in Craven Build- 
ings, Drury Lane; Billy Havard, in Eenrictife 
Street. Mrs. Woffington was President of the 
weekly Beef-Steak Club, held in the green-room of 
Covent Garden Theatre ; Mossop occupied lodgings 
at the end of Drury Lane, leading into tho Strand, 
where he was found dead in his bed, with only 
fourpence-halfpenny in his pocket. Mossop had 
powers of conversation’and superiority of manners 
which might have gained him honourable friend- 
ships, but the vanity of being run after by the 
profligate in high life, was his ruin—he was a 
professed gambler, and came to a gambler’s end. 
The inferior players lodged in Inétle Russell Street, 
Vineyar Yard, Martlett Court, &c. “ My home,” 
sqys Macklin, “was generally James Street, whence 
I could be summoned. by beat of drum, to attend 
rehearsals, saving thereby coach-hire ; no inconsi- 
derable Pat let me tell you, of a player's annual 
expenses.” : 

1747,—Lacy having ‘sani patentee, the for- 
tunes of Drury Lane wore reduced to a low and 
alill-retiring ebb. Elis object was now to induce 
Garrick, who had been acting at Covent Garden, 
to join him, which was accordingly cffedled, and 
that great actor became a partner in the property. 
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Garrick took the stage management, und on the 
opening of his first scason, in this capacity, iy. 
Johnson supplied him with a memorable prologue. 
The plays of Shakapeare were now greatly re- 
stored. 

Lacy had obtained his patent through the interest 
of the Duke of Grafton, whose notice he had 
attracted, by attending his Grace’s hunting partics, 
riding with uncommon courage; and abways being 
ready, just at the fit moment, with some little 
savoury refreshment for the Duke’s gratification, 

1758.—Drury Lane licence renewed for twenty- 
one years, 

1761,.—J. Rich, proprictor of Covent Garden 
Theatre, died in November, in his 70th year. 
Following up to the very last that peculiar do- 
partment of dramatic art, namely, pantomime and 
spectacle, he had just produced a splendid repre- 
sentation of the coronation of George HL, whigh 
Garrick, at Drury Lane, threw into burlesque. 

Tn his badinage on the above splendid oxhibi- 
tion,” Garrick opened the back part of his slage, ox- 
posing the public street beyond the, aperture, on the 
pavement of which,a real bonfire had been prepared, 
and around it half tho ragamuitins of the parish 
capering, dancing, and huzzaing with all the conti. 
dence of well-trained actors. This was cared to 
such exdess, that constables were compelled to in- 
terlerc—an extempore picee of dramatic effect whieh 
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materially enriched the scene, and drew down thun- 
dors of applause. 

Tn a few seasons subsequent to this, the state of 
Drury began to decline. Mrs. Cibber had just 
closed a carecr’ of well-merited success. Powel}! 
had revolted to Covent Garden Theatre, in which 
he had become joint patentee, and soon after died 
of malignant fever, Mrs. Pritchard was on the eve 
of retirement—so likewise was Mrs. Clive, whilst 
Havard was falling off into imbecility. The 
weighty responsibility lay on Garrick, Holland, and 
Mrs, Yates. 

The rivalry of Garrick and Barry being brought 
to a close, a union of these two great actors took 
place, for the restoration of the drooping fortunes of 
Drury Lane. Mrs. Abington brought into co- 
operation her inimitable talents—by turns tl 
representative of Pritchard and Clive, she becaje 
a powerful auxiliary. Tom this period to 1704, 
Drury Lane was highl¥ in public favour, ‘The plays 
of Shakspeare, Jonson, Otway, Rowe, Cibbep, 
Steele, Addison, and Congreva, were in turn repre. 
sented with flattoying results, and the theatre exhi- 
bited a school of instruction as well as a temple of 
delight. . 

At the death of Lacy, 1773, the sole aaa ie 
meul devolved on Garrick. 

1774. Patent for 21 years renowed to Garrick. 

1776.—Sheridan, Ford, and Linley, purchased 


oa 
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Garrick’s share for 37,0002, and commenced their 
season in September, with “ Twelfth Night,” and 
“ Miss in hey Teens,” to a receipt of 2692. 

When Garrick first became proprictor, the build. 
jung was on a small scale, which, frdm timo to time 
he enlarged and improved, and just before he sold 
his interest therein, he had built an entire new front 
on the site of the celebrated Rose Tavorn, which 
stood under the very roof of the old edifice. 

Of this Rose Tavern the very descriptive lan- 
guage of Mr, Robert Bell, in his “Town Life 
at the Restoration,’* is offered. ' This houso 
was nightly crowded by the play-going peoplo, 
and seems to have been indiscriminately attended 
by both sexes. It was divided into chamberg for 
private parties, and that of No. 38, as Farquhar in. 


“tmates, was the favourite room. It was hore that a 


pramising young actor, Iildebrand ITordon, was 
kijed in an affray with Col, Burgess, and other 

srsdns, who were tried for hig murder and accuilted, 
Cibber speaks highly of the talents of Morden, and 
gays, that whilst he was lying in his shroud, sevoral 


‘Jadies in masks came to gaze upon, his body," 


This great improvement by Garrick was carried 
anto effect by means of debentures, the first which 
had been created for such purposos, and with them 
the new proprietors were consequently saddled, 

Sheridan produced his “ School for Scandal,” in 


* Ainsworth's Magazine, 
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May, 1777, and notwithstanding the season realized 
35,9241. lds, 3d., tho real profits amounted to only 
801. 128, 4d. The division as follows -— 


Lacyseeee 40 6 2 
Porleees. 17 6 6 
Linley «4... IL 10 4 
Sheridan, 11 10 4 


80 12 4 





“ Garrick’s Theatre,” as it was called, was pulled 
down at the close of the season, 1791. From that 
time until the opening of the new house, 1794, the 
company acted at the Opera House, and on the 
nights appointed for Italian Opera, they playcd at 
the Little Theatre in the Haymarket. 

The now building was opened, March, 1794, with 
an oratorio. It was constructed by Lolland, and 
at aster employed for regular dramatic represcnta- 
tiqns, On tho first night, “ Macbeth,” with * The 
Virgin Unmasked,” 

1795.——Sheridan renewed his licence for 21 
years, : 

1806.—Shoridan assigned one-fourth of his share 
to Thomas Sheridan, 

1809.—F eb, 23. Drury Lane Theatre was burnt’ 


. . 


at 


down. 

Sheridan immediately entored into an agreemedt 
with Lingham, for the purchase of tho Lyéenm, to 
carry on the performances, until the new Drury 
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Lane Theatre might be built; but in the meantime, 
by some misunderstanding, as Lingham stated, the 
theatre had been disposed of to Arnold. The actors, 
however, finished their scason at the Lycoum. 

- “heir Majesties’ scrvants” commenced the fol- 
lowing season at the above theatre, the firm boing 
T, Sheridan, 8. Arnold, and Col. Greville. Greville 
remained a party for this year only. 

After innomerable difficulties and vexations, ulti- 
mately surmounted by the perseverance of Whit- 
bread, Drury Lane Theatre was rebuilt, and opencd 
October, 1812, under the management of a com. 
mittee of noblemen and gentlemen, wholly unac- 
quainted with theatrical matters, and within seven 
years the debt amounted to about 90,0002. 

The theatre was constructed by B. Wyatt, The 
entertainments of the first night were ‘ IJamlet,” 
and “The Devil to Pay.” An opening address, 
written by Lord Byron, wag spoken by Eilistan. 
The night’s receipt was 8421. 11s, 

From this period, the history of Drury Lane 
Theatre will be intorwoven with a future publica- 
tion of the continued Memoirs of R. W, Elliston. 


* The closing of Drury Lane theatre on the 14th of 
June’ last may be considered an epoch in the era of 
the British stage. 

That sister temple of the dramatic Muse, which 
scarcely thirty autumns since, was thrown open to 
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the glorious enchantment of Macbeth, under the pre- 
siding intelligence of Kemble, had been for some 
weeks silent as the tomb; and in June last, ever- 
memorable Drury, within whose walls had congre-. 
gated the pride of England’s genius—wits, poots 
and statesmen—where the “picked and chosen of 
the world” delighted to assemble, and whose idlest 
fancies were sought like flowers in May, by, the less 
favoured classes, became a cenotaph of departed 
art, 

Yet spite the general apathy in the public mind 
for many a past day, in respect of the Drama, the 
recent efforts of Mr. Macready to uphold the reel- 
ing column, had produced in some a responsive 
anxiety for his success. There were some few, who 
yet with earnest hopes followed the exertions of the 
only one apparently left, in whom to hope at all 
was reasonable. But to the suppliant “ cause” it 
seff, its antique glories and its imperishable essence, 
the generation at largo was no longer to be steadily 
excited. Single handed its avenger had contended, 
if not successfully, at least, brilliantly ; and this 
last struggle he had made, was graced in its failure 
by those honours and distinctions, which had hither. ‘ 
to been tho portion only of a triumph. 

Thus, by the above and other conspiring circum: 
stances, the Drama may almost be said to be erased 
from the list of our intellectual stock—an altar on 
which the faith of all pcople, ancient or modern, 
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had been accustomed to make libation—a house- 
hold divinity from the opening dawn of civilization, 
and occupying in maturer days, the proudest niche 
vin the temples of polished nations. The Drama, 
through which veneration to the gods had been 
instructed—in whose garb the majesty of poetry 
had appeared most kingly—through which, the les- 
son of virtue-had gone forth, as from an oracle—~ 
the love of soil and the gentler claims of home and 
kindred, had found the way to deepest sympa- 
thies—the Drama, which had ever taught all that 
was best and noblest.to be learnt, was neglected as 
an obsolete and worthless appendage on the times, 
and a hindrance in the path of worldly traffic. 
Even when .cast under that memorable ban 
inthe ;days of. the Puritans, the Drama yet 
found refuge amongst many who. fondly accounted 
its ‘value, looking forward. beyond that bleak and 
rugged season, fitted only ta those stern’ qualities 
which. the fortune of the times had called into: ac- 
tion, and contemplating a day of intellectual sun- 
shine into which it might -again be elevated. At 
that’ period, though. deprived of: their: theatre by 0 
very: interdiction of law, the taste ‘and affection for 
“the. Drama’ was ‘strikingly proved in many; . for 
‘besides performances, sometimes accomplished .by 
stealth, and sometimes acquired.-by bribery, under 
‘the very brow of Oliver, they tasted of the’ festive 
.- ¢up, and drauk-in the inspirations of the proscribed 
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spirit, within: the walls of many nobles, and parti- 
cularly the sheltering roof of Holland, Touse. 
English : literature, in truth, was’ cradled inthe 
Drama, and under it ripened into vigour and inan-. 
hood. “Had the temper'of those times resembled 
the present, ‘theso young creations had never per- 
haps been brought to maturity: The now imperish- 
able. mind of Shakespeare, had’ in all probability 
never have come down tous, had Heming and Con- 
dell felt no sympathy for the worth of their illus- 
trious brother, To contemplate the possibility of — 
what. 'might have been lost, hy what has been pre- 
served and perpetuated, isa Fadeotion not unmingled 
-with a sense of awe. 
“ Fastidiousness and hypocrisy,” ‘said the Bdin- 
. burgh Review, many a day past, “have been grow- 
ing for years, slowly but surely; and we have at 
last arrived at such a pitch, that there is hardly.a 
lite in the works of ous old writers that is esteemed, 
‘We are more completely than any other nation, 
the-victims:of fashion. The despotism of dress. or 
in furniture, is not in itself very important, but it 
is a cruel grievartce that it should interfere with and 
annihilate an entire department of our literature.” 
- These sentiments: were expressed at’.a: time when 
“ the grievance. was considered. at’ its height. “But. 
slowly and surely” has it indeed ‘since ‘prpceeded: 
Patronage. and support to: this intellectual eom~ 
merce, might have been at that time no better than 
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empty names, but empty now arc the warehouses 


the selves, tbe PEW Goors of Moe reser ore 
clog, and “jhe qnly, sierilg spot in, (ie, heart of 
Lo bake théisherof tho Temple of all the Muses. 





Copy of the first Play Bill issued from Drury 
Lane Theatre :-— 


TIS MAJESTY’S COMPANY OF COMEDIANS, 
at a8 
NEW THEATRE IN DRURY LANE, 


This Day, being Thursday, April 8th, 1668, 
Will be acted, a Comedy called 
THE HVMOVROVS LIEVTENANT, 

Tre KING we ceceees Me. Wintersall 
Dametnrivs ...+...+ Mv, Hart 

SULLVIVS oe ees eoee May Bert 

LmonTivs. «..ceeaee Major Mahan 
Ligytenants oe eee Moy Clen 

CELA seecevenee ++ Mrs, Marshall, 


The Play -will begin at Three grelock exactly. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Preliminary notice and remarks—Elliston—Iis parentage and 
family--Education—St. Paul’s school—Early indications 
of ability—Public schools—First attempt at acting—Tia- 
gedy at a pastry-cack’s—Mathews—Fuither pragresa in 
acting — Unfortunate amateur — Letter from New South 
Wales—Elliston’s frailty and vomorse—Youthful dilemmas 
—Flight from home—Temors of the 1unaway—Fellow- 
travellers—Gout and ophthalmia. 


Tr is well to be armed with three reasons for an 
undertaking. A kind of prescriptive claim attaches 
to the number; and three reasons are here princi- 
pally suggested in defence of the following pages :— 

1, The versatilg ‘and desultory pursuits, apart 
from an active professional career, followed from 
time to time, by the subject of the present - 
Memoirs. Feo ue 

2, The quality and extent of documents we have 
to deal with, in the composition of this history, 

8. The constitution and natural temperament of 
the man himself. 
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In respect of the first—like a dealer in a country 
town, who is a cheesemonger on one side of his 
glazed door, and a haberdashor on the other, having 
a back parlour, in which he carries on the more 


.solemn mystery of a banlk, so verily, at more than 


> 


2 


one period of his life, have been the complications 
of the omnivalent Robert William Elliston; with 
this difference only, that in the place of the bank 
was the playhouse treasury, a place, unprofitably 
for him, too frequently so represented. 

The- Memoirs of actors are generally but the 
history of the theatre, and of the drama only 
so far as they themselves might have had busi- 
ness with any particular play; but the range of 
Robert William was of afar wider extent. Diver- 
sified in his employments, sudden in his operations, , 
we find him flying off indeed at a ‘“ Tangent,” to 
become the centre of some circulating library, or 
the vertex of some “Imperial Hotel.” By, the 
turn of his magic ring he will transport himself 
from place to place at the suggestion of a moment, 
and with the wand of harlequin erect ball-rooms, 
fill shops with merchandise, and string playhouses 
together like beads upon a thread. 

But in all this whirl of matter, Elliston still fol- 
lowed his profession with ardour, and courted it with 
the sincerest attachment. His spiritual barometer 
rose with the pressure of his atmosphero, and whal 
was “ set fair” only with him, would have parched 
up the green fields of ordinary fortitude. Such 
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was the hey-day of his life—a season which might 
still have been protracted, would men but cultivate 
wisdom as they force wit, or tale half the pains to 
retain they have exerted to acquire. 

2. Respecting the quality and extent of the 
documents, &c., we feel with.some confidence we 
can approach our renders. These consist, for the 
most part, of memoranda and original letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. Elliston, extending over nearly the 
whole course of his life, The letters arc numerous; 
several of them curious; and proceeding, a8 many 
of them do, from characters greatly eminent in their 
day, will so far constitute a feature in this work of 
unusual interest, and recommend the subject con- 
siderably beyond any Jabour of our own on its 
inquiry. No letter will find publication, of which 
we have not the original in our possession, They 
have been collected from time to time, by a gen- 
tleman connected, durjng many years, with Mr. 
Eqiston himself, which, with many additional docu- 
ments that passed into the hands of his oxecutors, 
form an unbroken chain of biographic material, A 
few light incidental anecdoids,, however, we have 
ventured to insert, on the sole authority of hearsay, 
but only where the question of their genuinenoss 
has appeared to be but of lille moment, . 

Still will ibe necessary to take a review of much’ 
theatrical mattor with which the world has been 
made already acquainted ; for the biography of our 

Ba 
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present subject is essentially interwoven with it; 
and to recapitulate many events, the common pro- 
perty of cotemporary actors. Like Mr. Hardcustle, 


we must have affection with old houses, old furni- 


ture, old books, and not unfrequently, we can assure 

our readers, with old wine; but it will be with the 

view of broaching new fancies, and catching at 

some of those laughing spirits of recorded time, 

which till now may have eluded our vigilance. 
3, The temperament of the man— 


« That heart of pleasure and that soul of whim.” 


Research has certainly not yet disclosed to us that 
corner of the carth, nor have those simple elements 
of society been yet discovered, which could have 
contained Robert William Elliston in a state of | 
obscurity | Wherever his presiding star might have 
thrown him, there most assuredly n “ star’”’ himself, 
would he have been. A wild, charming, rostless 
eccentric, whose elastic nature touched bound. 
ingly on the ground of order, and who from the 
data of rule took the project of his erratic courso ; 
a material well fitted to the loom, of dramatic machi- 
nery, but for the sake of substantial respectability, a 


* quality rather to be locked up with the embroidered 


suit, till the setting sun announced the hour of the 


“rising for the mimic scene. 


Elliston was never in repose-—his lamp perpetually 
exhausting, though no illumination was necessary 
—the fire of his imagination constantly under the 
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blow-pipe, though no immediate work was passing 
throngh the furnace. ; 

The manners of an actor can as little endure the 
light of day as the canvass of the playhouse itself, . 
but Elliston ever mingled the conventions of the- 
stage with the sober humanities of real life. This 
second nature, which he had so fondly contracted, 
was a sublime abstract of the mock heroic! Wis 
features dressed in a humorous solemnity, and a 
measured comicality pervading all his movements, 
Toa natural love of eccentricity, the trick of his 
trade was ever clinging, so that in a‘ great measure 
we might apply to him Goldsmith’s sketch of 
Garrick: himself— 

“ On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting 
Twas only that when he was off he was noting , 


With no reason on earth to go ont of his way, 
He turn’d and he varied full ten times a day,” 


“Fe carried with kim,” says the delightful 
Charles Lamb, “ pit, boxes, and gallery, and set up 
his portable playhouse at‘ the corner of strecis.” 
Eiliston’s theatrical life was displayed as vividly 
in the high roads,» shops, and .drawing-rooms, as 
on the scene itself; he had learnt, indeed, all 
the world was a stage, and he scemed resolved 
that no less should be his. He was, in fact, 7 
a perpetual showman of artificial manners, which 
with his perception of the humorous, and love of 
adventure, constituted him a Feature in the giddy 
round of life, whilst .others were moving with 
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less splendour, but more steadily, in the orbit 
decorum. : : 

Strange as it may appcar, with all this mas- 

. querading, Elliston was still of a frank and open 
‘spirit. True, he delighted as much in carrying the 
actor, and even plots of plays, into the privacy 
of life, as in portraying the simplicity of nature 
on the stage, but he still desired it should be 
known and received as disguise. The quaint 
external he wished to be looked on as it really 
was—not as himself. His study was to draw 
attention by a perpetual impersonation of the 
grotesque, without sacrificing any claim he might 
have on the score of a gencrous and kind dis- 
position. 

Having had occasion, in these preliminary re- | 
marks, to say thus much respecting the constitu. 
tion of Elliston’s temperament, we are unavoidably 
led to some notice of him, which otherwise would 
have been premature, in the capacity of an actor. 
To the mere mention of gencral results we shall 
confine such observation, as the special notice of 
his public appearances will beleng to the instances 
as they may arise in the course of these Memoirs, 

It has sometimes been objected, says My. Ser- 

_jeant Talfourd, in his review of Cibber’s Apology, 
that fhe actor merely repeats the language and 
embodies the conceptions of the poet; but the 
allegation, though specious, is unfounded. The 
poet has, in fact, but little share in the highest 
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triumphs of the performer, for these arise from 
his own genius. They are accomplished by the 
magic of the eye, of the tone, of the action, and 
by those means which belong exclusively to the | 
actor; and in corroboration of the learned critic, 
as cited, Cibber himself mentions an instance in 
respect of Dryden. “I have heard him,” observes 
he, ‘give his first reading to the actors of his own 
play, in which, though it is true he delivered the 
plain sense, yet the whole was in so cold, so flat, 
and unaffecting a manner, that Iam afraid of not 
being believed when I affirm it.” 

And unfortunately all this essence must vanish, 
as the actor himself passes to the grave, and because 
it is essential. It is the spirit of the moment, which 


. with the moment expires. Still less can it exist in 


? 


form or substance, on canvass or in marble, that 
posterity may prove by their own senses the truth of 
what they have been taught respecting the actor, by 
having the identical evidence before them. If this 
essential quality cannot be so condensed, as little 
can it be represented by words. It cannot be 
told to-morrow, like deeds of valour or of arms, 
by him who has witnessed it to-day. It exists but 
at the moment, and for the individual attester. 

“He who writes, therefore, concerning any actor,” 
should have encountered the man and his art, face 
to face. The triumphs he achieves can pass through 
no medium; they must be made over the very 
feelings which record them. The means, therefore, 
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are comparatively limited, and those imperfect, for 
acquiring a just conception of the fine and delicate 
executions of a first-rate actor. The painter—the 
_sculptor—have their great advantages, whose efforts 
triumph after them, in their first imperishable force. 
Bat to the poet is the greatest boon. All the avenues 
to fame are at once open to his art. His works are 
multiplied into ten thousand copies, and all are 
originals, but the painter and the sculptor give but 
one, which can only be witnessed by a few. 

“ Authors after their deaths,” says Mr, Hazlitt, 
live in their works, players only in the breath of 
common tradition. They die and leave the world 
no copy,” and in a few years nothing is known of 
them, but that they were. 

“The actor only, shrinks from time’s award ; 
Feeble tradition is his mem’ry’s guard ; 
By whose faint meed his merit must abide, 
Unvouched by proof, to substance unallied ; 
All perishable—like th’ electric fire, 
But strike the frame, and, 8 they strike, expire !” 

In person, Mr. Elliston was of the middle size, 
and elegantly proportioned ; and whatever success 
he may have acquired as a tragedian, we may at 
once declare was in defiance of his face, which was 

* the very Mirror of Comedy. His pountenance was 
“round and open, his features small, yet highly ex- 
‘pressive ; laughter lay cradled in his eye, and there 
was a mnuscular play of lip, so pregnant of mean- 
ing, as frequently to leave the words that followed 
but little to explain, His tones were strong, har- 
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monious, and varied; and a tremulous earnestness, 
on occasions which did not quite call for the impus- 
sioned, irresistibly impressive. He displayed the art 
of tenderness and soft persuasion more strikingly 
than any actor of his time, and of appropriating 
another’s woe in accents of sympathy, that left the 
feelings of his auditors no choice but bondage. 

The actor on record to whom in style and quality 
of art he appears more nearly to have approached 
than any other, was Monfort, a cotemporary of 
Cibber. The vigour and spirit which Elliston threw 
into the dialogue of comedy, his rich, oily empresse- 
ment of manner, the pith with which he improg- 
nated the business of the scene, and the earncstness 
he imparted to each syllable of point, correspond 
nearly with the description given by Cibber of 
him just mentioned ; of whose accents, also, ho 
declares, 

—— Like flakes of fenther'd snow, 
They melted a8 they full.” 


In his very successful efforts, (and many they were,) 
Elliston attained that rare clovation of oxptivating 
equally, and at the identical moment, the car, the 
eye, and the understanding, 

Elliston was a distinguished performer of Tya.' 
gedy, Comedy, Farce, Operctta, Pantomime, ‘and 
Burlesque ; and though not equal to himself in all; 
and inferior to the topping great, wha in their own 
particular vein were transcendent, yot few ever 
accomplished with unequivocal applause, efforts so 
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variously combined,* ‘I can conceive nothing 
better,” says Lord Byron, “ than Elliston in gen- 
tleman’s comedy, and in some parts of tragedy.” 
_ We find about him the mantle of Hamlet, Muc- 
eth, and Othello, for repeated years. Of Octavian 
and Str Edward Mortimer, we shall have to make 
special notice hereafter. In Sheva and the Three 
Singles, we shall see him in successful compe- 
tition with the favoured and original John Ban- 
nister. In Vapid and Rover, contending with 
Lewis; in Wilding, surpassing Palmer; and with 
the wide boundary of leading Comedy his undis- 
puted estate. 


Roserr Winu1Am Exviston was born on the 
7th of April, 1774, in Orange Street, Bloomsbury, 
where his father, Robert Elliston, resided and 
carried on the mystery of a watchmaker. 

Robert (the father) was the youngest son of a 
respectable farmer of Gedgrave, near Orford, on 
the Suffolk coast. 

His eldest brother, William; was a member of 
St, John’s College; Cambridge; he received his 
degree in 1754, with the distinction of fourth 
«Wrangler, and was elected master of Sidney College 
in 1760. 

* Foremost of the few, wo must cacept him who could play 
Abel Diugger as well as Lear, Bays as Macheth, Hamlet aa the 
Schoolboy, and Lard Chatkstone as Lusignan. 
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His elder brother was in the navy, and had at- 
tained the rank of commander when he died. Ile 
shared, we are informed, in the glory of the action of 
August, 1759, at that time a lieutenant, when Admiral 
Boscawen defeated the French fleet off Gibraltar. 

His sister (aunt to the subject of these Memoirs) 
was married to the Rev. Thomas Martyn, also of 
Sidney College, who succeeded the Rev. John 
Martyn in the professor’s chair of botany, in 1761. 

Professor Martyn was a man of great literary 
acquirements, whose labours and researches in the 
particular science he professed, justly won for him 
a high reputation, 

Both these individuals, the Master and Professor, 
eminent by academic rewards, were men of kind, 
unaffected manners, and attached with parental 
regard to their nephew, whose honour and welfare 
was a subject in which they equally participated. 

[t may not be uninteresting to notice another 
very venerable member of the family stock—Robert 
Elliston, of Monk Mleigh, or Ely, in the county of 
Suffolk, and great-uncle to our subject. He had 
resided his whole,life, like Edward Ballard, the last 
of the booksellers of Little Britain, in the same 
house in which he was born—namely, cighty-six 
years; a fine, hale, hearty old gentleman, whose 
death was at last the result of melancholy accident, 
—a severe fall, This evont was rendered the more 
remarkable, as theold gentleman had been in tho 
habit of saying, that accidental death alone would 
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balk him ofa century. He left a widow, to whom 
he had been united for sixty years. 

Robert, the watchmaker, appears to have been 
_the least interesting personage in the whole group 
of which we have any knowledge, (except, indeed, 
in being the sire of our future hero.) But he was, 
moreover, a man of indolent habits and low pur- 
suits, so that whatever skill he might at any time 
have acquired in the management of clocks, he 
sadly wanted a regulator to his own conduct. From 
extravagance he passed to niggardness, that sera in 
fundo parsimonia, displacing one vice by another, 
An early propensity to sottishness had rendered 
him morose and intractable; the fruits of which fell 
principally to the portion of his wife, as his son 
Robert was soon transferred under far better 
guardianship, 

Dr. Elliston having for some time noticed with 
much anxiety the state of affairs in Orange Strect, 
and yemarked on various occasions early indications 
of quickness and intelligence in tho youth, his 
nephew, whose manners and address were likewise 
greatly prepossessing, determined,to take his educa- 
tion altogether into his own hands, an offer which 
it is not to be supposed met with any opposition 
“on the part of the father, and certainly acknow- 
ledged with much gratitude by the boy himself, 

In pursuance of this arrangement, young Elliston 
was inashort time entered at St. Paul’s School, 
and his father removing about the same period to 
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Charles Street, Covent Garden, where he had taken 
a house on a handsomer scale than that in Orange 
Street, afforded his son more suitable means of 
domestic comfort; for during the school months | 
he still lodged with his parents, his good uncle- 
being on no account desirous of alienating any 
portion of filial respect from the breast of his pupil, 
and more particularly as his mother was an amiable 
and well-conditioned woman. 

The holidays, however, our young gentleman 
passed with either his uncle Elliston or Martyn— 
generally the former; in winter at Cambridge, and 
during the summer, in his company on any excur- 
sion the Doctor might be making in the long vaca- 
tion. The youth thus became so great a favourite 
, at Sidney Lodge, that the master never parted with 
him on his return to St. Paul’s without a secret 
wish he might be too late for the coach. 

Tt was the intention of the Doctor to onter his 
nephew a momber of his own college, with a view 
that he might take ultimately to the church. Tle 
perceived him daily to give further demonstrations 
of ability and intelligence, and amongst his humbler 
accothplishments, that of reading impressively and 
with discrimination, especially charmed his relative. 
On many occasions, but invariably on tho Surfday” 
evening, the Doctor would assemble his household 
to hear his nephew read some moral discotrse of 
his selection—Barrow, was the great hook,—and 
the consciousness of excelling in this particular, 
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was perhaps not the least delight the young man 
experienced in these spiritual exercises. 

It is a custom at our public schools, sanctioned, 

.at best, perhaps, by time, to observe certain anni- 
‘versaries by speeches delivered by the upper boys 
before their assembled friends. 

At Westminster the plays of Terence are acted, 
and though objections have been raised on the moral 
question of unveiling to youth the deformities of the 
social body, (which, however late discovered, are yet 
too early,) the young men at Westminster do cer- 
tainly enter into the spirit of their undertaking; but 
in most other public schools, this “speech day’ is 
but a dull, monotonous, antiquated picce of busi- 
ness. Some classic oration, committed laboriously 
to memory,-mistily understood, and mechanically 
recited, is the coup d’essai of the eventful year, and 
the intellectual treat to some three or four hundred 
well-dressed persons after along and dusty jourpey. 

Should a youth of better courage than his fellows 
attempt to violate the old convention of action or 
delivery on these occasions, or give any evidence 
of being really touched with the.fancy of the poet, 
or the fire of the orator, the dangerous innovator is 
visited with ready correction ; or, like poor Roderick 

“Rahdom, his fingers arc tied up with a pulley, lest 
‘he should learn to write too good a hand. This 
rigid precaution we have heard defended on tho 
plea of guarding against theatrical habits, but it 
is scarcely a question whether a total abolition of 
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so imperfect an affair would not be the better 
expedient. 

It is, however, beyond all doubt, that the first 
time our young friend became animated with a 
sense of his own powers, on oratorical grounds, 
was on one of these anniversaries, when, to tho 
confusion of the presiding master, Dr. Roberts, but 
the involuntary assent of the surrounding company, 
he dared to win some genuine tokens of applause, 
by mixing a little of the theatrical ingredient. 

In 1790, being then the fourth boy in the school, 
young Elliston delivered an original oration—thesis, 
‘“* Nemo confidat nimium secundis”—with so much 
energy and novelty of style, that his good uncle, 
completely losing sight of the venerable claims of 
dust and antiquity, and shaking the boy cordially by 
the hand, declared his nephew had not given him so 
much pleasure since he had first placed him at school. 

Tg would be scarcely, fair to visit upon this little 
incident the sin of that great change which soon 
passed over the spirit of the schoolboy’s dream, but 
it was not long from this event that our young de- 
claimer wag first seized wit lia, thirst for theatrical 
pursuits—a disease which is seldom taken mildly, 
but when once contracted, has no remedy but to 
run its course. * — 

In the upper part of a pastry-cook’s house, in 
the Strand, near Bedford Street, resided a Madame 
Cotterille, who conducted an “ Evening Academy” 
on the frst floor—a lady standing still higher in 
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the respect of numerous mothers of St. Martin’s 
and St, Anne’s. 

Ut was here young Elliston passed many of 
his half-holidays, receiving Madame’s instruction 
‘in the French language, an accomplishment which 
in those days was deemed below the dignity of 
public schools, which appeared to consider all 
knowledge under the sun centred in the rules 
of prosody. It was here, also, he first met the 
inimitable Charles Mathews, son of a bookseller 
of that neighbourhood, who had doubtless disco- 
vered equal satisfaction in attending the instruction 
of Madame Cotterille; a coincidence which eventu- 
ally turned out greatly to their mutual congratula- 
tion, for, independently of their emulation in the 
tongue of Wanostrocht’s grammar, far more exten- 
sive parts of speech were now opened to their 
ambition, under the same patronage. 

Madame Cotterille, by way of improving, her 
scholars in the French language, allowed them, 
once or twice in the year, to enact English plays,-— 
a philological compromise very quietly assented to 
by her auditors, who’ were composed of the aunts, 
guardians, and sundry family obsoletes of her pupils. 
Young Elliston was now invaluable. Generously 
* aid he liquidate his debe to Wanostrocht by the 
funds,of Otway; nor did he hesitate paying a still 
severer penalty, by undergoing a frequent flogging at 
St. Paul’s, for a protracted rehearsal in the Strand, 

In December of the same year, he and his co- 
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disciple Mathews made their first appearance before 
a delighted audience over the pastrycook’s shop. 
The play was the “ Distressed Mother”’—Elliston 
sustaining the part of Pyrrhus—Mathews, Phania ; 
and we are bound to confess, “ bythe kind per- 
mission of Mr, Mathews” himself, that the hero of 
our Memoir was the undeniable hero of that night— 
a report which might otherwise have been deemed 
a puff, recollecting the place whence it proceeded, 
But such, indeed, was the result; the evening pass- 
ing off with satisfaction unbounded as the applause, 
in which ices, jellies, queen-cakes, and raspberry 
tarts, by no means played an inconsiderable part. 
Notwithstanding the delight which Dr. Elliston 
had expressed at his nephew’s display on the 
“‘ speech day” at St. Paul’s, Robert was too con- 
scious how deeply displeased he would have been, 
had he boen aware of the proccedings near tho 
corner of Bedford Street. Ho warily, therefore, 
kept him in total ignorance even of his admiration 
of the drama, making his mother his only confi- 
dante, whose affectiow was like that of most parents, 
seeing nothing in the whole world half so much 
entitled to admiration as her own child’s frailties. 
After same months, another jam took place at 
the pastrycook’s, when the tragedy of the Orphan” . 
was represented to fresh raptures of tho old party. 
Elliston on this eccasion played Chamont, and his 
friend Mathews the part of the Chaplain. The 
c 
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house was verily an oven. Robert William was 

now twice a hero, reaping in the contest ‘* whole 

fields of laurel.” Caressed by the elderly, and in 

‘ special favour with the young, particularly of the 

* other sex, this enfant gat¢é abandoned himself en- 
tirely to the flattering bondage he had so closely 
courted. All other pursuits were neglected, and 
nearly all other ties forgotten, in the vortex of this 
omnivorous passion. With the enraptured Nel? he 
exclaimed, ‘ I dreamt last night I went to heaven, 
and this is it” 

Elliston was now in the nightly habit of attending 
theatres, witnessing the best efforts of acting, and 
seldom missed an opportunity for making an ap- 
pearance himself. His ambition by this time had 
grown too bully for the first floor of the pastry~ 
cook’s; and though he ever recollected with grati- 
tude the scenic glories ho had there participated, 
and the softer dalliance he had perhaps wholly en- 
grossed, yet was he naturally desirous of shewing 
his quality before a more enlightened auditory 
than the rusty relatives of-Madame Cotterille’s 
scholars, . ? 

He consequently took part in sundry private re. 
presentations at the Lyceum Theatre, where he at 

- once became the leading tragedian—the selections, 
the raanagement, the first parts being conceded his 
equitable claim. Young Norval and Pierve, cha~ 
yacters which he frequently repeated before some of 
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the leading wits of the town, placed him at the head 
of all unprofessional aspirants. 

Our youthful adventurer now began to stand in 
awe of the very fame he had been so sedulously . 
acquiring. These proceedings could neither be 
concealed from the Master of St. Paul’s, nor the 
Master of Sidney, who fondly persuaded themselves 
afar different part had been the abject of his con- 
stant study, and academic applause the only appro- 
bation he had coveted. 

We will here beg indulgence for anticipating a 
trifling anecdote, which, in its chronologic order, 
might not carry with it the same interest. Up- 
wards of forty years from the above events, (in 1830,) 
William, eldest son of our present inquiry, in writing 
from Hobart Town, whither he had procceded some 
time before, with a view of settling as an agricul. 
turist, observed, he had fallen in with an old ac- 
quaixttance of his father} a Captain M——-, colo- 
brated in his day as a member of the Four-in-hand 
Club, and as one of tho choice spirits of London’s 
gay metropolis. Captain M——’s visit to this 
hemisphere had not "been quite 6 voluntary as that 
of our correspondent, having originally been trans- 
ported thither for the offence of bigamy; but four- 
teen yoars and change of diet having purged away - 
all corruption, and both his wives being dowil, he 
might really be said to havo began the world anew 
in New South Wales; and this he did by what ho 
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called “ single blessedness”—namely, marrying a 
third wife, but one only atatime. He was, in fact, 
at this period filling a highly responsible offico, and 
on far better terms with his own conscience than 
when he boasted the fellowship of the notorious Sir ’ 
John Lade, 

* Well I recollect,” said he to William Filiston, . 
“the many happy days your father and myself 
passed together when boys. He wasat St. Paul’s—~ 
I, at Westminster. How fond we were of acting, 
and what hair-breadth ’scapes we had in the project 
of our private theatricals! “We used to quarrel tre- 
mendously about the ‘ leading business’ until we 
settled it this way—I was to have the handsomest 
dress, whatever the character might be, and your 
father the choice of parts. We were in the habit,’ 
too, of reciting graver matter at Professor Martyn’s, 
in Park Terrace. I remember distinctly your 
father—‘ Summum, Bruté, nefas,’ &c,,”? continued 
he, attempting an imitation of his old friend; “ but 
my speech was from Milton— 


* Must [ then leave ‘theo, Paradisea—thus leave 
Thee, native soil—where I had hoped to spand 
Quict 7?" 
a quotation which doubtless did not strike him 
at the time, so ludicrously apt to his own fortunes 
—and deserts, 


But to return. The resolution which young 
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Elliston had now positively taken of adopting the 
stage as a profession was not unattended by mental 
distress. He thought on the crucl disappointment 
he was laying up for his two best friends, his rela- 
tives at Cambridge; and the sense of ingratitude’ 
stung him to the quick. In his uncle, the Master 
of Sidney, he had enjoyed both the love and pro- 
tection of a parent, without the natural claim. His 
debt was heavier than even a long course of dili- 
gence could expect wholly to satisfy, and yet he 
was about to repay him with the base coin of in- 
gratitude. 

At other moments, somewhat after the style of 
Harry Dornton, would he reason. ‘Is not classic 
lore my very object? Alischylus, Sophocles, Shak- 

- speare, Jonson—they are a noble study—none but 
a scholar can have intercourse with these mighty 
spirits; none but a scholar and a gentleman can 
hope to embody their cueations. The stage—'tis a 
niche for literature’s stateliest form; the drama— 
*tis a mighty branch of knowledge—of ethics too, 
Now, would my uncle indeed think so sternly of 
my motive ?” , 

Tn fond, fleeting sophistry, half sad, half joyous, 
thus would he cheer on his purpose, and feel some- . 
thing like reconciliation ; but sober judgment never , 
failing to resume its place, brought him invariably 
to his senses with shame, and all the first bitterness 
of self-reproach, 
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The youth’s conduct now became hke that of 
most persons under similar impressions. ‘The holi- 
days were anticipated with less anxiety and dolight ; 
his letters to Cambridge were brief and vague, and 
‘might have become equally rare, but his constant 
demands for money altogether prevented their fall- 
ing under that imputation. 

Circumstances now arrived at that dizzy pitch 
which demanded him to act in right carnost. As 
in certain “ misfortunes” we have heard of, at- 
tendant on another sex, concealment was no longer 
possible, and the first bold step of our hero was 
finally resolved on, 

As it is pretty generally admitted that dramatic 
interest is best secured by basing it in some 
charming act of indiscretion, and guarding the 
early steps of its scenic children from falling into 
tame respectability, lest, for instance, like Miss 
Languish, there might be danger of marriage with 
the dull consent of guardians at last; and ag it is 
necessary that all your heroes who would recom- 
mend themselves hereafter, shauld run away in the 
first instance, and commence vagabond, that they 
may finish better with the gentleman, we are so far 

, happy that truth warrants us in confessing, that no 
.sooner had Master Robert determined one point 
than he resolyed on the other, which was to quit 
his home clandestinely, and throw himself on a far 
wider theatre than had hitherto been his fortune to 
encounter, 
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He was not long in planning the direction of his 
flight. A boon acquaintance, who had boasted the 
distinction of frequently acting under the manage- 
ment of our adventurer at the Lyceum, and in 
whom Elliston had before found it convenient to 
repose some little matters of confidence, was at 
this time living at Bath, and was a friend, more- 
over, of Mr. Dimond, the theatrical manager in 
that city. Bath being also at a respectable dis- 
tance from our hero’s two objects of terror, London 
and Cambridge—or, in other words, Dr. Roberts 
and Dr. Elliston—he thought he could not do 
better than fix on it, both as his place of present 
refuge and future expectation, 

It was in pursuance of this, that on a black, 

. chilly morning, in the very early part of spring, 
1791, light in baggage as the Hon. Mr. Dowlas 
himself, with but little in lis pocket and still less 
in his stomach, Robert, William slipped from the 
street-door of his father’s house, punctually at 
half-past four by the paternal chronometer, and 
made the best of his way to the coach-office in 
Piccadilly. " Pd 

In the year 1791, the English stage-coach wore 
as different an aspect to the vehicle of 1841, as 
the gold-laced hat and silver shoe-buckles differ ® 
from the costume on the identical pavement at the 
present hour, There was “ the heavy Falmouth,” 
the weighty York ‘ Highflier,” and the lengthy 
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* Bristol ;”” and a journey of a hundred miles was 
an undertaking of time, privation, and endurance. 
We trust our hero will not forfeit any claim to 
such distinction while we confess that a review of 
‘his resources, or perhaps the weather, not a little 
damped his spirit ; and fain would he have retraced 
his steps, on finding at reaching the coach-office, 
the long body completely full, and every person so 
occupied on their own affairs‘as to afford him no in- 
formation under his dilemma. But the alarum was 
by this time sounded in the watchmaker’s ware- 
house, and the youth’s absence discovered, so that 
he had no alternative but to proceed at all hazard. 
In the course of his further inquiry, he learnt that 
the two-horse ‘Bath Invalid Coach” would start 
from a neighbouring office within an hour, but that 
no other conveyance for that city would leave Lon- 
don before the mail, in which every place had been 
secured. 2 - 
Perplexed, and by this time somewhat alarmed, 
Elliston readily seized the only chance left for him, 
and paying part of his fare, was booked forthwith 
in a feigned name, ‘Being now more at ease, he 
had opportunity for contemplating the probabilities 
of his incarceration in this rotary lazaretto. The 
*“* Tnvalid” professedly travelled slowly for the 
“benefit of its ailing inmates, taking them only part 
of the journey on the first day, and concluding it 
late enough on the second, so that it was a coach 
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which really performed what it professed to do— 
namely, “ slept on the road.” 

Evidently waiting the arrival of the said “ Bath 
Invalid,” a hackney vehicle was drawn up to the 
office, containing an elderly gentleman, who, as it- 
transpired, had taken one place for his body and 
another for his legs, which were swaddled in flannel, 
as he sat at that moment writhing under a severe 
paroxysm of gout. With a sigh did our young 
friend gaze upon a face in which were the mingled 
expression of pain arising from disease, and fury the 
result of pain. ‘ My penance is likely to go hand 
in hand with my offence,” mentally ejaculated he, 
as he contemplated two long days in all the horrors 
of this ‘‘ middle passage!” 

The ‘ Bath pair-horse Invalid’ now drew up as 
solemnly for the elderly gentleman as that still 
gloomier vehicle which, in all probability, would be 
the,next and last in his mortal service. The opera- 
tion of transferring him from one body to the other 
was in progress, which, to the adagio of a volley of 
curses, was at length accomplished. Rewarding 
his attendants with a look-of renewed fury, he 
pulled up the glasses with all the violence he could 
master, and was heard no more—for the present. 

It was now within ten minutes of the professed 
time of starting, and as poor Elliston was spe- 
culating on the next character he might be intro- 
duced to in this drama of “ The Bath Road,” the 
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coach-door was again opened to the approach, 
* with lingering steps and slow,” of a tall female, 
labouring under a sharp attack of inflamed cycs, 
and conducted by a footboy, who was beguiling his 
‘tortoise pace by licking what still adhered to the 
paper wrapper of some baked treacle, 

The ceremony of conveying this sufferer 10 the 
interior of the coach was nearly as tedious, but a far 
more grateful task, than the former ; and though our 
young runaway had still less and less reason to 
congratulate himself on his fortune of the morning, 
he could not help feeling some sympathy with the 
unsightly lady, as she timidly took her place to the 
serenade of the only language the rabid gentleman 
seemed to have retained the slightest recollection of. 

Fixed on the pavement to the very last, though 
he had heard twenty times the coach was then 
starting, Elliston, the third patient, entered the 
narrow ward of this migrating hospital. Plaging 
himself next to the swaddled feet of the raving 
martyr, and opposile to two faces, one the largest 
he had ever gazed on out of a masquerade shop, 
and the other the longest he had ever seen from 
the convex of a silver spoon, he was conveyed by 
degrees from the rugged pavement of Piccadilly 10 
“travel one hundred and ten miles at the same rate 
of enjoyment, 
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T'nn gouty passenger, as we shall be better informed 
hergafter, was a certain contractor, who, not very” 
long before, had been indicted for fraud, and sen- 
tenced in severe penaltics, Having secured, ag 
already mentioned, a double place for his single 
convenience, he seemed to question the right of any 
other person to interfere with what remained. As 
to the “ dark” lady on bis own side, he took no 
more notice of her than though she had never been” 
in existence ; nor is it surprising, for she was, in 
fact, by this time, pretty nearly out of it—the con- 
tractor’s body occupying two-thirds of the scat, 
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while the redundant folds of his Bath wrapper 
totally obscured what might still have remained dis- 
coverable of his thin neighbour. ITis look of de- 
fiance, therefore, was wholly fixed on the youth in 
the diagonal direétion, whose hale and good-natured 
countenance certainly refuted any pretensions to a 
place in the ‘ Invalid,” being in a state somewhat 
similar to the poor, honest, houseless girl, who, on 
applying for shelter al the “‘ Refuge” for unhappy 
females, was told she must first go and qualify. 

After some miles, the rain began to fall violently. 
Under a closed window the factor was safely nestled ; 
but the aperture on the other side admitting the 
weather directly on the tender optic membrane of 
his despised companion, she ventured to raise the 
glass a few inches before her face, on which the 
man of fraud, abruptly extending his arm, thrust it 
again into its first position, Elliston, who really, 
on his own account, would have desired as mpch 
air as possible, felt so thoroughly indignant at this 
piece of brutality, that, seizing the tasscl, and at the 
same time pulling up the framo, he observed— 

“ Pray, madam, consult your own convenience, 
and suffer me, for the rest of the journey, to under- 
take that it be respected ;” on which the contractor 
Spirted some half-articulate language of abuse, 
which the other had too much discretion to regard. 

It was towards the evening when the company had 
resumed their seats in the coach, after a dinner at 
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the usual house for stopping, where the false factor 
had secured to himself nearly the whole of the fire, 
and demolished quite the whole of a bottle of Ma- 
deira, that, to the notes of ventricle growling, which, 
with him, were both matins and vespers, he fel! into 
a voaring slecp. The cartilaginous bassoon which 
nature had fixed in the centre of his face seemed to 
emit indications of rest, while accompanying groans 
gave equal evidence of endurance. The one-third 
of the seat which he had at first conceded to the 
“dark” female was now taxed down to the poor 
modicum of a fifth. Too nearly suffocated to utter 
complaint, she might, in fact, have been altogether 
annihilated, but that her oxtreme thinness yet pre- 
served vitality in the cleft it occupied. 

The trick of nodding appeared (like everything 
clsc wpon the road) to be overtaking the whole 
coach, and our young travoller began presently to 
doze, like a judge upon+his seat, How long he slept 
he could as little ascertain as Gulliver himself when 
he took his first nap, on being thrown on the shores 
of Lilliput ; but his, recall to reason was one of the 
most unequivocal facts, perhaps, ever recorded. 

A jolt of the vehicle, in passing over the rotten 
highway of a cerlain borough, threw him, bodily, 
with so much force athwart the horizontal limbs of 
the snoring factor, that, “ ululante dolore,” gnatch- 
ing his short crutch at his side, the man of fraud 
let fall so absolute a crack on the sconce of his un- 
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conscious offender, that in reverberate accents, 
shrill as the seabird, and with talons almost as 
fatal, Elliston seized hig assailant by the folds of 
his fleecy “comforter,” and would certainly havo 
strangled him outright, had he not been awakoned 
to fresh terrors by the shrick of the poor obwm- 
brated lady, who, by this time, having been entirely 
forgotten, appeared to exclaim from the very tomb 
itself. 

This triple indication of distress broughtthe horses 
abruptly to a stand, and the coachman alighting to 
learn the nature of the mélée, both combatants 
united in abusing him for his interference, on which 
he deliberately resumed his reins, leaving the two 
gentlemen, as he expressed it, “to fight it out for 
the young ‘oman as they pleased,” 

In due time they arrived at Newbury, their resting 
place for the night. Elliston would now willingly 
have offered his assistance to his fellow sufferer, ¢he 
lady, but to his relicf, he heard that “ Henriques” 
was in attendance. Lereupon, the identical foot- 
boy whom we first noticed on the flags of Piccadilly, 
descended, or, rather,’ was handed down from the 
vehicle—for, in point of fact, he was so nearly 
frozen as to resemble a stuffed figure over the shop- 
window of a juvenile outfitter. During the last ten 
miles, fhe coachman had suffered him to erecp into 
the boot for the little warmth it might afford, and 
he was now lifted out quite as hardened, and nearly 
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as black as his companions, the portmanteaus. 
Instcad of being in attendance, therefore, on his 
mistress, the poor urchin was taken into the stable, 
where, undergoing the operation of friction between 
some wisps of hay, by the hands of the ostler, he’ 
was restored, by degrees, to whatever conscious- 
ness he once possessed. 

Too full of the past for hunger, and too anxious 
about the future to be sensible of cold, Elliston, our 
dispirited adventurer, stood leaning against the 
doorway of the inn, scarcely aware of the repeated 
supplications of waiters that he would occupy the 
parlour. 

(Te had been already some time in this state of 
abstraction, when the hostess herself, impressed, no 
doubt, by his travelling in the “ Invalid,” and having 
no evident infirmity upon him, that his case was 
one of morbid affection, now advanced towards him. 
Thesorrows of a handsome youth are petitioners 
rarely dismissed abruptly from the avenues to female 
sympathy ; and as the landlady was really a kind 
woman, she was willing to extend her good offices 
on this occasion beyond the mere civilities of her 
calling. ‘Dropping him a curtsey, she said,— 

“T fear, young gentleman, this is but a chilly 
spot. Pardon me, but you appear to have no. 
friends with you; we have a brisk fire within the 
bar—my little family are just going to sit down to 
supper, and we would contrive to make you com- 
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fortable, if you would step in and partake of what 
we have.” 

Never did our friend feel more truly grateful than 
at this moment. His eye glistened with gratitude ; 
‘his heart positively leapt with delight. 

“My dear madam, I thank you with real sin- 
cerity,” replied he ; “ it would indced be an act of 
charity.” 

Following his conductress, Elliston instanta- 
neously found himself in the midst of the domestic 
circle. A table was most invitingly spread, and 
there was an air of comfort around, which finds a 
way into the closet of the heart, while the power of 
splendour passes not the antechamber of the senses. 

“T believe I must tell you, sir,” continued his 
hostess, looking round with evident pride, ‘this is 
the birthday of my eldest girl, so we have a little 
more going on, this evening, than usual; and the 
younger ones sit up to supper,” « 

Elliston had now an opportunity of observing the 
party, which consisted of the Jandlord’s father, a 
small, good humoured old may, who chuckled at 
everything he saw.and every syllable he heard. 
Two plain, or rather heavy-looking young men, sat 
at a distance, evidently guests; their apparel was, 
‘however, remarkably neat, and their deportment 
equally precise; for at every word addressed to 
them, they rose from their chairs, acknowledging 
the favour by a kind of half- bow. 
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The family of the house constituted the remainder 
of the company—namely, two or three nicely-dressed 
children, who were collected around their grown- 
up sister, a fine girl, who had that day attained her 
sixteenth year. The landlord who, in the interim,’ 
had been informed of the presence of his new guest, 
now made his appearance, and the whole party sat 
down to supper. 

Elliston, warmed by the good cheer, but still 
more charmed by this spirit of hospitality, rendered 
himself, as will readily be believed, highly agreeable. 
Ho talked much of London—its incidents—its 
places of amusement—the French Revolution—the 
taking of the Bastile, at all of which the little old 
gentleman laughed, as the landlady expressed it, 
“fit to kiN himself.” But they all laughed, with 
the exception of the two plain young men, who still 
persisted in rising from their chairs, on receiving 
any portion, which in the course of the repast, fell 
to their sharo. 

Elliston, who by accident—or it might have been 
otherwise—was seated next to the fair object of the 
evening, took occasion to allude to the circumstances 
of it, in so well-timed and happy a manner that the 
blushes mounted in the cheeks of the daughter and _ 
the tears in the eyes of the mother, at both of which 
the old gentleman laughed and laughed again, 

Still more animated by the passing scene, Elliston 
now began to repeat bits of poetry and recite scraps 
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of plays; so that by nine o’clock he had levied 
contributions on almost the whole acting drama ; 
which though not always apposite to tho moment, 
never failed to make the old gentloman laugh, and 
‘we are justified in adding, were equally successful 
in pleasing his sweet neighbour. 

The revel was now at the best, and we might 
have searched in vain the whole of his Majesty’s 
dominions, to have found a similar number of por- 
sons assembled, at this precise moment, more com- 
pletely happy than the innkeeper’s party. 

‘The landlady now turning to her daughter, ** Alico, 
child,” said she, ‘do sing {o us your favourite. The 
sentiment is not quite suited to a birthday merry- 
making, sir,” continued she, addressing herself more 
particularly to Elliston‘ but she does sing it so. 
sweetly, that I much question whether any of your 
town ladies could excel her.’ Our enraptured 
visitor was by no means glow in backing the,suit. 
Not to have surrendered would have been the part 
of sterner stuff than the temper of poor Alice ; 
with little hesitation, therefore, she began the 
beautiful ballad of, Burns, “ Ye banks and braces,” 
&c., which she sang in a style so inartificial, but at 
the same with taste so evidently cultivated, that the 
old gentleman, for the first time, did not laugh, but 

participated in the milder sensations of delight 
which occupied the whole circle. 
It was now nearly eleven o’clock—for time had 
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played its usual trick with joyous occasions—and 

the party being about to separate, the little old gen- 

tleman, as though to recover what he had missed in 

the muscular indulgence of his merry spirit, burst 

into a laugh still more hearty than he had yet dis- 
played. Amongst other things, in the course of 
illiston’s “ speechifying,” in the earlier part of the 

evening, he had invested the two plain young men 
as “Good Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstern,” 

and had placed them against the wall, during some 

recitation from ‘‘ Hamlet ;” but having neglected to 

give them their freedom in due form, they had not 
taken the «freedém themselves of breaking their 
bondage, but had maintained their mural position 

throughout the ballad. But on the challenge of the 
good grandfather to finish the punch, they now 
stepped forward, and bowing at the same time, took 
their departure together. 

Ekiston ndw retired to bed, but not to repose. 
So little inclination had he'to sleep during the night, 
that already had it been announced to him the 
“ Invalid” was again.starting, before he had closed 
his eyes. A sudden resolution seized him not to 
resume his journey—the anticipation of another day 
with his companions of the preceding, filled him 
with disgust. He pleaded headache, and in due 
time the moving “ oubliette” was on its toilsome 
way without him. 

He soon, however, rose, and after a hasty break. 
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fast, turned his steps in the direction of the bar- --to 
thank his hostess for her hospitality—to gain in- 
formation respecting other conveyances, — with 
sundry further inquiries, scarcely suspecting, what 
“no one olse in tho world could have doubted, that 
the lovely ballad-singer was the sole object of his 
thoughts. 

He had certainly reason to be grateful, for on 
encountering the waiter, he found that the only 
demand made upon his purse, was a charge for his 
bed and breakfast, which though highly favourable 
to the state of his resources, he would have resisted, 
had he not been persuaded he should be giving pain. 

Jn that same apartment, which a few hours belore 
rang with the light tones of merriment, but now 
restored to the trim precision of a well-regulated. 
bar, Elliston made his acknowledgments to his 
hostess, somewhat less than one hundred times, for 
her benevolence of the day.previous, Alice abyuptly 
entered, but not suspecting a visitor, would have 
withdrawn, ‘‘No, young lady,” said he, taking 
her hand and gently detaining her ; “ Tam come to 
thank you, too—and how sincerely, I cannot explain, 
Believe me,” continued he, dejectedly, ‘I may 
have to loolc back on the dawn of yesterday with 
sorrow—with contrition—but Ict this, at least, be 
void,of mystery, my heart’s gratitude for the joy it 
participated at the close, will never—never be 
obliterated.” 
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But bis hour was come. Mounting the roof of 
the four-horse coach, with a spirit far weightior 
than al) his worldly effects, once more was he on 
the king’s high road, His gaze, more cleaving than 
his steps, was still fixed boneath the portal of the’ 
inn; and with the hope—with the belief—that he 
was followed by two sparkling messengers, bright as 
tho herald of day, he gave the signal of a last fare- 
well ; when turning sternly round upon his onward 
course, he looked again his fortune in the face, 

“ Alas! alas! omnia idem pulvis,” cried he, as 
at that moment, the road itself afforded a ready 
illustration of human things. And in this wise, 
dead to all around him, and buried in his own 
thoughts, he passed speedily into a new existence, 
as he opened his eyes in the bright city of Bath. 

We have been more circumstantial in the account 
of this escape from London—for we can hardly call 
it flight,—than the event absolutely demanded; but 
the incident was one to which, in after life, Elliston 
himself so frequently alluded, that we have ventured 
to be so far particular, 

Arrived at Bath, Elliston soon discovered the 
friend already in his confidence, who willingly 
renewed his promise of giving him an introduction | 
to Mr. Dimond. But the opportunity not appear- 
ing at that moment the most favourable, something 
was to be done in the interim ; for the state of his 
“viaticum” by no means flattered him with any 
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hope of playing the “ walking gentleman” on the 
pavé of this elegant place of resort, 

After sundry failures in applications for employ- 
ment, he obtained the situation of clerk to a lottery- 
‘office keeper, at a salary of one guinca per week. 
Here, ensconced behind a wooden desk, sat the 
future “hero of a hundred” playhouses; and the 
infant Majesty of Elliston cribbed in the mahogany 
fixture of “ Hazard’s” agent. Often with a sigh 
did his thoughts revert to the ‘ confitures” and first- 
floor scenes of Madame Cotterille ; as often, with 
still deeper sensations of sadness, to the place he 
once held in his uncle’s esteem. ‘What rendered 
his time still more burdensome was the want of 
occupation, for he had little more to do than to sit 
on a tall stool, and hand over the candidates for the 
favours of Fortune to her ministers in an inner 
apartment. In a very few weeks, however, the 
introduction to Mr, Dimond was accomplishgd— 
lottery tickets gave place to box tickéels, and the 
“Wheel of Fortune” was studied under another roof, 

Bath at that period was a nursery for the London 
stage, and though thé theatre (since converted into 
a religious meeting-housc) was small, yet under 
_ Mr. Dimond’s able management and judicious 
* engagement of performers, plays were represented 
in a very finished manner, and theatrical entertain- 
ments ranked amangst the leading objects of this 
polite portion of the world. 
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On the 2lst of April, 1791, Robert William 
Elliston made his “ first appearance upon any 
stage,” at this city, in the character of Tressell in 
Richard IN. The result was all he could have 
wished. He was received with favour, and went’ 
through thig well-judged and unambitious part with 
entire success. The Bath critics had never been 
found too indulgent, nor a Bath audience to be 
satisfied with an indifferent material. The follow- 
ing notice, however, appeared in one of their 
leading journals :— 

“.,.., A young gentleman, whose name we are 
not yet in possession of, but whose connexions, we 
understand, are of the highest respectability in the 
University of Cambridge, sustained the character of 
Tressell. He displayed considerable ability — far 
greater, indeed, than could have been anticipated 
from his age, which cannot be more than sixteen or 
seventeen yoars.” 

The Bath theatrical season being near its close, 
and most of the ensuing acting nights appropriated 
to benefits, no immediate engagement could be ob- 
tained in that place. But fortunately for our young 
debutant, Wallis (the father of Miss Wallis, then 
the reigning favourite at Bath, who subsequently | 
became Mrs. Campbell, and a popular actress at 
Covent Garden Theatre) had witnessed this success- 
ful exhibition in Tyessell, with which he was so 
much pleased, that, unsolicited, and on what could 
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scarcely be called a personal acquaintance with our 
hero, wrote to his old friend Tate Wilkinson in his 
favour, earnestly recommending him to his notice, 
As Wallis was a man on whose judgment Wilkinson 
‘could safely rely, Elliston received at once an invi- 
tation to visit Leeds, which, without hesitation, he 
joyfully accepted. Not very long afterwards, 
Wallis had the following reply from the managerial 
autocrat of the north :— 

“ On hearing the young man read and rehearse, 
whom, on a late occasion, you recommended to me, 
I forthwith engaged him, and he appeared, on the 
30th of May, at Leeds, when he acted Dorilas much 
to my satisfaction. He is already very generally 
liked, and, being a sensible youth, gives the bast 
evidence of becoming an improving actor.  Ilis 
features and voice are very pleasing, and his legs 
and arms good, but his powers are not extensive. 
Fle is of service tome; and if he always behaves as 
well as he has conducted himself with mo, he will 
be an acquisition wherever he goes, IIo bas not 
the common fault of young pegple—rant, rant. A 
little more energy, ahd variety would do him no 
harm.” 

Tate Wilkinson, known so long as the “ ec- 
“centric,” might, with equal justice, have won the 
appellation of the “ honest,” for to either his title 
was good. He was born in the year 1740, Foote 
introduced him first to a London audience, in 
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his “Tea” parties at the Haymarket Theatre. At 
these entertainments, he occupied the time between 
the acts of his master, by giving imitations of certain 
actors, which, perhaps, might have been con- 
sidcred by some tho plums of the pudding. On one 
particular evening, however, he seized an oppor~ 
tunity for throwing in so humorous a mimicry of 
“ Aristophanes” himself, that the whole audience 
were convulsed with laughter. Foote was not a 
little angry ; indeed, he shewed so much ill-temper 
in the affair, as perfectly to convince the offender 
that he was—not a man to be imitated. 

Wilkinson, by his own perseverance, acquired 
means, and became ultimately the much-respected 
manager of the York company. He had, however, 
sundry peculiar habits. During his career as. 
manager, if any member of his company had obsti- 
nately neglected to listen to his advice on any 
particular point of acting, or the like, he would 
mount, on some future night, into the gallery, and 
hiss most strenuously—an expedient which pre- 
sontly brought the trifler to his senses, On one 
occasion, being more than “usually indignant at 
some very slovenly exhibition on the stage, his hiss 
was remarkably audible. The delinquent actor, 
however, seemed to have friends around him, fot 
on a cry of “Turn him out!” poor Wilkinson 
was unceremoniously handed down from his own 
gallery and cjected into the street. Notwithstand- 
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ing, he still maintained this useful and very disin- 
terested experiment. 

To personages more worthy his regard, and of 
higher consideration in their art, he would prefer 
addressing himself by writing, when he believed that 
any advice of his might be of service. We have an 
original letter of Wilkinson to this effect, addressed 
to Miss Campion, who was afterwards Mrs. Spencer, 
and ultimately Mrs. Pope, on her first appearance 
at York in the part of Juliet. The letter is singular 
enough—written in characters half an inch high, 
on the largest and coarsest folio, exhibiting much 
such a billet as would raise a laugh in a harlequin 
farce. The matter, however, is of better proportion, 
which we here beg leave to transcribe, particularly 
as the lady in question became subscquently so - 
celebrated in this character of Juliet at Covent 


Garden Theatre :— 
Oot, 6, 95, 


“Dear Mapam,—Without comp', I think that 
your Balcony Scene, in many Passages, has more 
simplicity than that of any Actross of y* many I 
have seen from y° year 1752, ‘But here and there 
you want Quickness and Variety ; as, for instance, 
‘ Romeo, Juliet, all slain,’ &c., which sh* run into a 
sudden climax; and you sh‘ say Phaeton, not 
Phaton. You sh also be discovered on y* Bed, ex- 
actly y® same as when left after y*° Draught, In 
y® Soliloquy, you sh‘ plead to Tibalt, in your 
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Frensy, on one side, & on y’ othor, as to Romeo. 
f can givo you a better mode of waking in y° Tomb ; 
and where you stab y’self, { will shew you Mrs. 
Cibber’s mothod. ‘When you have to say ‘ Thore 
rost and let me die,’ y° dagger sh" remain, and not be 
thrown away, as that is a contradiction to y° Words. 
Favor me with a call by half p‘12 on Thursday, 
after T have seen y' Monimia, and every Hint in my 
Power you may command for y° mutual Interest of, 
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When Wrench made his début in the York com- 
pany, Tate took his usual station in the front of 
the house, (for he went there to admire as well as to 
censure ;) and at the end of the play, which ‘wag 
‘* Speed the Plough,” wherein Wrench had acted 
the part of Henry, he hobbled into the green- room, 
exclaiming — ‘* Where’s Mr. Drench?” (for he 
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seldom called anybody by hisright name.) “Here, 
sir,” replied the young actor. “ Sir, you’re a clever 
Wench,” continued Wilkinson, tapping him on the 
shoulder. ‘ There’s some roast beef in you, Mr. 
*Prench.” 

But to return to our own hero, Elliston having 
immediately acquired notice, became soon the fa- 
vourite ‘ leader” on the York ‘ circuit.” Nevor 
had a “ junior” risen so rapidly into business, or 
gained so many verdicts by virtue of a specch. A 
constant succession of new and unstudied charac. 
ters being put into his hands, his time was fully 
occupied for several months. 

Nothing could be more encouraging than this carly 
period of his career. In equal favour with his manager 
and the public, and receiving nightly the “ spirit. . 
stirring” reward of his labours, we might have boon 
induced to believe that smiles alone were the wages 
of indiscretion, and a light heart the conscqugnce 
of folly. But the unfailing lesson was at hand—- 
hitherto had he had no time for thought, or thought 
only on one subject. [is mind now underwent a 
painful reaction. He became reserved, gloomy, 
depressed. A recollection of his uncle’s repeated 
expressions of hope and confidence in his advance- 
“ment to academic honours, pierced him like so 
many daggers. Months had passed away, and no 
indication had he given of contrition ; no intelli- 
gence, which would at least have removed suspense, 
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had he communicated or attempted. Late, but 
more bitter, was his remorse; and he now became 
so folally changed in mannor, and unfit for his 
professional duties, as to excite tho anxiety of those 
around him. ‘Stung with the thoughts of home,” 
he withdrew for some days from the theatre, and 
resolved at length to address Dr. Elliston by letter. 
After many unsuccessful attempts, he composed 
the following :— 


*« Srr,—However dismayed I find myself in this 
undertaking, and however ashamed I feel at my 
conduct towards you, yet I know the attempt to 
gain your forgiveness is my duty. I have taken 
courage, therefore, to proceed. Tearful as I have 
reason to be of your anger,—how shall I address 
you—or what can I allege?—I can see no middle 
state, between that of the beloved nephew (as I have 
a thousand proofs to know I once was). and the 
discarded Robert Eiliston, If but a faint ray of 
hope would break in to lead me to suppose I should 
ever regain your confidence and esteem, I should 
then indeed be happy. Of ‘my transgressions, Ict 
me confess, I am truly, deeply sensible. 

© Unfortunately for me, the profession I have 
chosen by no means meets with the concurrende of 
even my general friends,—and the world at large has 
hitherto held it in the light of contempt. What was 
the infatuation which first prompted me to swerve 
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from the path of wisdom and rectitude which you 
had pointed out, I know not: had I followed that, 
I might have made a reputable stand in life-—at any 
rate, moving in a circle more honoured than that 
‘into which Ihave thrown myself. But it is not 
for me to aggravate my misfortunes; my task 
should rather be to reconcile them. If I succoed 
in removing any portion of your anger, I more than 
repay myself—if not, it is at least a trifling evidence 
of my affection, though repaying not a thousandth 
part of what I am indebted to you. Mitigate, 1 
pray you, your resentment. My most sanguine 
hopes do not hint at sudden, or perhaps at any 
period, entire forgiveness. Suffer me to write to 
you now and then—to feel that I am addressing 
you—to relieve my aching heart, by assuring you - 
how I love and honour you. May I entreat, too, 
you will not let my mother participate with me 
your anger. I declare to you she is blameless in 
respect of this step I have taken. 

‘ Imperfectly as I may have written, I still venture 
to send you this sincere confession ; but no attompt 
at extenuation of my conduct. Your justice I must 
ever fear—in your mercy I may have hope. 

* Your affectionate 
and contrite nephew, 


: AMM: 


* York, April Gth, 1792.” 


. 
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The very despatch of this letter brought relief to 
his heart, which he fain would have mistaken for 
pardon already received—a delusion not very dis- 
similar to that in after life, when, on giving a Dill 
at six months to his timber merchant, he exclaimed,: 
“ Thank God, that fellow’s paid?” The sincerity, 
however, which dictaled the above epistle we do 
not for a moment question ; and his very sanguine 
temper came not inopportunely to his aid, Elliston 
returned to his duties,a new man. What the Bath 
waters could never have effected, his own prescrip- 
tion had readily accomplished. His health was 
restored—and thus his first engagement at York 
was brought to the pleasing termination of pecu- 
niary profit and editorial approbation. 

But alas ! nothing was responded from Cambridge 
—no reply reached him from his uncle. This 
continued silence reduced him again to a state of 
great mental suffering. Till now he had not felt 
himself disowned :—any reproaches had relieved 
him-——any sentence had been milder. This was the 
more distressing as it was about the period of his 
making a first appearance dn the Hull Theatre. 
His fame had long preceded him in that quarter ; 
and on the following weck he was to justify his 
credit. He felt he should fail, and became indeed* 
almost indifferent to the result. The night arrived ; 
and in the most flattering manner he was received 
in the part of Young Marlow. But his forebodings 
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were no less true, He did fail—his acting was 
languid or unnaturally forced; and although the 
press appeared to acknowledge all that had been 
hitherto reported of his quality, yet he well knew 
-his effort on that night dropped short of the goal. 
A second hollow triumph like the first he was per- 
suaded would undo him. Determined to recover 
all, he repeated the character in such good heart, 
that his spirit was rekindled, and the flame he 
watchfully fed with unabating industry. 

After eight months, however, from the date of 
his first epistle, he contemplated a second, But as 
most penitential compositions, like love-latters and 
sea-fights, are pretty much alike, we shall forbear, 
serving up any further entertainment of the sort, 

*» and merely offer our guests a broken corner—this 
is given from 
“ Tull, Dee 25th, 92, 


« At Mr. Thompson's, Binck Fryar’s Gato. 


: ' *. 
“... . Do not mistake mo, sir; my supplica- 


tion is not prompted by any hardships which I 
have suffered, for I am receiving a compeloncy— 
am respected as an actor, and wolcomed as a friend. 
These sighs arise from the degrading position in 
which I stand before you. With respect to the 
+ profession I have chosen, I know public impression 
is unfriendly to it. Some of its members may be 
profligate and immoral; but the state of an actor 
is that of being almost as much before the public 
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- when off the stage, as on it. His errors and indis- 
cretions are presently abroad, and the world there- 
foe may too hastily be led to imagine that the life 
of an actor is inseparable from shame. But, sir, 
this is not true; or if it be true, I have indeed been 
singularly fortunate in being placed amongst so 
many worthy exceptions. Believe me, sir, it shall 
at least be my endeavour to carry into this profes- 
sion, and to maintain throughout my career, whether 
it be brief or extended, the principles and conduct 
of a man of honour and morality.” 

Well said, resolution !—and nothing, we can™ My 
assure our readers, will give us greater pleasure 
than in finding ourselves enabled, as we proceed, to 
prove how satisfactorily our young moralist te- 
deemed those weighty pledges, for we are quite 
sure that trials will await his fortitude. 

Having despatched this second letter, he was 
fully,resolved to arm himself for the worst ; and as 
he was daily adding to the stock of his professional 
renown, he had reason to belicve that public favour 
mightin somé degree compensate the loss of pa- 

yéntal regard. . , 

Amongst other subjects of meditation, let it not 
be supposed the gentle Alice was forgotten. “When _ 
the heart of a man’s oppressed with care,” nothing 
could have come kindlier to his relief. He steeped 
his thoughts in the recollection of her beauty, as a 
kind of anodyne to his aching uncertainty ; and 

Er 
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cajoled himself into love to supply the void of a 
sequestered home. He even went so far as to 
composé eight lines towards a sonnel; but as the 
second decade of Livy is not more irretrievably lost, 
“we can give no copy of the impassioned fragment, 

It was early in the next year, February, —93, 
and on a certain morning about as forbidding as 
that on which he “ left his father’s house,” when 
in the act of raising the street latch of his lodging, 
to proceed to rehearsal, Elliston was startled by a 
double rap at the entrance, which set his very pulse 
into a gallop. It was the postman—a letter |—not 
for his own landlady, though she was still. indebted 
in her Christmas rent, and held under a hard land- 
lord, nor for the medical student in the second 
floor, who had really a great frailty for correspond. 
ing, but for himself—“ My. Robert W. Elliston’ — 
the post mark “ Cambridge,” and the hand-writing, 
that of his uncle, the Master ! ° 

The contents might have been the bursting of 
overcharged anger, and a sentence of final abandon- 
ment—but never, surely, had slighted lover been 
thrown into such ecstatic joy by the impression of 
a seal as our dramatic truant at this moment. He 
kissed it—pressed it to his bosom, and played about 
as many antics as Tom Jones, on discovering Miss 
Western’s pocket-book on his road from Upton; and 
a very simpleton, indeed, were any stander-by who 
could have been persuaded that the specimen in 
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question was no other than a lecture from a grave 
old gentleman and Master of a college. Yet such 
was the case, No rehearsal that morning. A half- 
guinea fine stood in the place“of ‘“ Mr, Elliston 


called for the reading of the new piece at ten;”’ for" 


there was another manuscript to be looked at, and 
that the letter from Sidney! 

The tone of the Doctor was just that which a 
man of sense and sensibility would have adopted— 
it was the dove with the olive—but the waters were 
not subsided. 

‘* Much as I have cause for indignation,” said 
he, “I write less to reproach than to instruct— 
less to satisfy any vindictive feeling which I might 
have towards you, than to offer a lesson,’ which, 


if yet timely, will content me more than the ex- ° 


action of penalties, Tears, and a mere confes- 
sion of error, are little—they may indeed be a suit 
for pardon, but they are no evidence of amendment. 
This, as it can only be the work of time, so will I 
consent to receive no other evidence of it. No 
renewal of my favour will I offer you on trust— 
whatever portion of this you may acquire, you must 
win, If these be not the most indulgent terms, I 
am sure they are the most valuable I can offer 
you.” 

In alluding to the stage, the Doctor observed he 
was willing to accredit some truth to the apology 
expressed on the condition of an actor, but the re- 

#2 
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gret that his pupil had embraced the profession 
would attend him to his grave. 
Our happy friend, it will readily be helioved, lost 
no time in forwarding a grateful acknowledgment 
‘to his excellent monitor, in which, in the full con- 
fidence of his virtuous abundance, he renewed those 
several bills he had formerly given for the payment 
of good conduct, loading them with such additional 
interest, that we forbear to set them out, lest our 
readers should tremble for his obligations. 
The spring of this year terminated the youth’s 
engagement with Wilkinson; and he hastened early 
in May to London, for the purpose of paying his 
“personal duty to his uncle Elliston, who had been, 
for some time past, on a visit at Professor Martyn’s, 
in Frith Street, Soho. On his arrival, however, he. 
learnt the Doctor had quitted London for Cam- 
bridge—a piece of intelligence which camo not un- 
acceptably to his temporary relief; for, to confess 
the truth, his courage had been wondrously oozing 
somewhere during the whole journey, so that ho 
was in fact ‘ little better than a coward,” as he 
mounted the steps ‘of the Botanical lecturer, In 
respect of his uncle Martyn, he had never stood in 
‘ quite the same awe, so that, on the whole, it might 

have been fortunate that events had thus turned 
out—-for he now consulted with this relative the 
most prudent way of proceeding; and, by his 
advice, finally resolved on going to Cambridge, 
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though he had no hope of any boon beyond a mere 

interview with the master. ‘‘ Your happiness,” 

observed the Professor, ‘is an object as much at 

your uncle’s heart as ever; but Dr. Elliston is not 

a man to be grievously offended, and be again won: 
by afew idle regrets. To youth, he has always been 

considerate—ever made allowances——” 

‘*____-Yes, sir; and they were never short allow- 
ances, believe me,” interrupted the abashed actor, 
in a manner which flavoured a little of the lamps— 
“he shall find me yet worthy his regard.” 

To Cambridge he went. The sight of old St. 
Mary’s Church, and the glories of the Senate House, 
now barred against him for ever, smote him in 
keen recollection of the past; and as he trailed 

along the quadrangle of the small college, over 
which he once had bounded, tears rose in his eyes, 
and.depression weighed down all sentiment of fear. 
His uncle received him with the affection of a well- 
disciplined mind; and heard, with more than pati- 
ence, perhaps, the repeated story of contrition, 
But Blliston was no guest at the Lodge. This 
interview was all that was coriceded; and if he did 
not commence his return with a heart abounding in 
satisfaction, it had been at least supplied by a mo- 
dicum of instruction, which we have reason ‘for® 
believing played also the part of meat and, drink 
to the body, during nine hours on his journey back 
to Landon. 


CHAPTER III. 


Elliston’s introduction to Jol Kemble—His aucoces in Romeo 
—Old actors in young parts—Family fouds—A Zhespian 
wagon—An awkward meoting with an oll aequaintance— 
—ENiston a hero in carnest—~* A conilagration—Don Juan 
in his cloment—< A spocoh”—A eapital writing-mnaater— 
A friendly go-between—Miss lemming, an amorous spin- 
ster—T'actics—A lovely woman— Miss Rundall—Maohina- 
tions—* A positive engagement” — Georgo’Colman—LEllisten 
a maried man— Elliston at the Iaymarket Thentro — 
Octavian —Critiques-— Sheva—Calman’s letter—M, Gore-— 
Jooular epistle—Georgo III. 


Prorrssor Manryn, by the assistance of hig, old 
fellow-collegian, Dr, Farmer,* now introduced our 
young aspirant io Mr, Georgo Steovens,} who 


* Author of an“ Essay on the Loarning of Shakspoare,” and 
Master of Emmanuel Colloge, Cambridge. 
++ George Steevens, the nblo condjntor of Dy. Johnson, in 
an edition of the Works of Shakspeare, whose tcatimony to the 
worth of the gront lexicographer should be ever borne in mind, 
as his character has bean tod’ frequently misundarstaod,-—. It 
* ja tnfortunate,” says Stoevens, « that his particularities aud 
frailties can be more distinetly traced than his good and amiable 
exertions. Could the many bountics ho studiously concealed, 
the many acts of humanity he performed in private, be dis- 
played with equal cireumstantiality, his defects would be so far 


lost in the blaze of his virtues, that the lator would alone bo 


visible."* 
e 
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took an early opportunity for making him per- 
sonally known to Mr. John Kemble. By that 
gentleman Elliston was received with much cour- 
tesy; he heard him recite, and the country can- 
didate for metropolitan advancement went through. 
the usual ordeal. The effect of these interviews 
was extremely flattering. Mr. Kemble suggested 
the part of Romeo for Hlliston’s particular study, 
proposing that character for his first London 
appearance, at Drury Lane Theatre. It was July, 
1793, in which these meetings took place, and 
as the new splendid edifice was not then com- 
pleted, nor likely to be so by the ensuing winter, 
it was arranged that Elliston should appear about 
the commencement of the season 1794. For the 
interim, Mr, Kemble strongly recommended that 
he should return either to Bath or York. ‘The 
former,’’ said he, ‘is, I think, preferable. You 
require but study, the want of which no genius 
in the world can*supply. It is the exercise of 
an art which forms the artist; and some day,” 
added he, with a smile, “you may repay this 
advice with the ingratitude of disputing with me 
public favour.” 

Mr. Dimond was at this precise time acting 
at Richmond. Thither Elliston went on the fol-* 
lowing day—an engagement was speedily con- 
cluded between them—for the Bath manager had 
had too favourable a foretaste of the young actor’s 
quality, not to desire a fresh importation of it. 
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Bidding adieu, in a less abrupt manner than 
on the first occasion, to his parents in Charles- 
street, with whom he had lodged during his stay 
in London, Elliston retraced his steps to Bath, 


-in October, and made his second appearance 


* 


there, in the same month, in the character recom- 
mended to his attention by Mr. Kemble. Fis 
success in Romeo was a yet brighter colouring of 
that hue which had decked his earlier days, The 
wild, romantic passion of the Veronese boy-——the 
pouring out of soul on the altar of a youth’s 
first dream—the glowing diction, of the poet, and 
the “mould of form’? in which nature would 
have best rejoiced for the lodgment of such a 
spitit—stood forth, a beautiful identity of that 
vision which imagination wakens, as it dwells on , 
the progress of this Italian tale. 

Complete and brilliant as was the success of 
his second visit to Bath, Elliston was, for a time, 
shut out from the “first line of business,” to 
which he had now become reasonably entitled, 
For although the days of which we speak be- 
longed certainly to the palmy era of the drama, 
yet they were not altogether free from faulty 
usages and detrimental example. The youthful 
patts of either tragedy or comedy were yet in the 
hands of certain actors, who once, indeed, might 
have graced them well, but who still retained them, 
on the claim of thirty years’ enjoyment !|—a plea, 
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which though good and sufficient to the fee-simple 
of dirty acres, became a questionable tenure to 
the brighter territory of art. The creation of the 
poet, gifted, indeed, to flourish in “immortal 
youth,” but ill became the unconscious actor; 
“ ovown dim with age,” unless, indeed, as fast 
approaching that second childhood, he might hope 
in a few years more to advance his first pre- 
tensions. 

‘We remember to have met with a somewhat ludi- 
crous incident in point, which transpired, years ago, 
on the ‘‘ Western Circuit.” An aged actor, having 
pertinaciously clung to light comedy long after he 
had been blessed with a numerous family, had 
amongst them a son of considerable theatrical 
_ ability, but it was in the line of old men, This youth 
made the first trial of his skill at Exeter, in the 
part of Sir Anthony, in the comedy of “The 
Rivals,” wherein the venerable favourite, his father, 
was equipped, as usual, for Jack Absolute. The 
play, it will be at once remembered, must have 
afforded many points which consequently became 
mightily absurd; but when’ the enraged baronet 
had to exclaim“ TH disown you—I’ll unget you— 
Ul never call you Jack again!’ it produced a 
roar in the theatre which far surpassed any indi- 
cation of delight the talent of the young man was 
able afterwards to excite. 

The fame Elliston had acquired in Romeo, at 


~~ 
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Bath, quickly reverberated through the theatrical 
circles of London, and Mr. Kemble appeared 
anxious to bring the contemplated engagement 
to a final settlement. A mecting thercon took 
place between the great Tragedian and the learned 
Professor, but the salary offered, and other con- 
siderations, were of such a nature as to render the 
project by no means advisable—the negotiation 
therefore was dropped, 

In August, 1794, Elliston came to London, in 
consequence of scrious and repeated disagreements 
which had taken place between his parents. These 
now terminated in a separation of the parties. 

ee Clocks will go as they ave set; but man, 
Trregular man’s ne’er constant-— never certain,” 





says the poet; and, true enough, the watchmaker , 
had of late contributed rather to the tableau vivant 
of Hogarth’s “ Midnight Conversation,” than to 
the picture of domestic enjoyment. His aflaivg, in 
short, were now wound up, and the stock sold off, 
Young Elliston undertook the support of hor who 
had never failed in parental kindness to him, and 
the “ Distressed Mother” once more occupied his 
thoughts in London, attended with applause more 
hearty than any he had hitherto experienced—that 
‘of his own conscience. The old gentleman, his 
father, became the joint care of his two uncles. 

At the usual period for opening the theatrical 
campaign, Elliston again returned to Bath, or, 
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rather, Bristol—for it was at that city opera- 
tions commenced; the company playing certain 
nights, but not alternately, at one place or the 
other. 

For the conveyance of the actors from city to 
city, the proprietors had built two carriages, of 
the “caterpillar” tribe, each having eight small 
wheels: the first of their kind known in England. 
The regulations under which this vehicular system 
prospered, were precise and rigid, Within the body 
of one of these caterpillars, the actors and actresses, 
after the night’s performances at the theatre of one 
town, were carried to the very stage-door of another, 
and—not one step beyond. There was no calling 
at this lodging, and setting down at that—nothing 
of the mourning-coach accommodation, which, after 
the solemn obsequies to the dead, will take you an 
airing 1o Islington, and drop you afterwards at the 
London Tavern—but, strictly and literally, so many 
furlongs were measured, and not a pole to spare. 
Arrived at the said stage-door, at about two o’clock 
in the morning, the caterpillar was delivered of its 
burden—out they came, “ all ladies and gentlemen 
concerned”’—the half-clothed aurelia or the full- 
dressed butterfly, just as it might happen, to geek 
their own particular shelter— 

« Diaitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis.”” 

Sauntering, one morning, with a friend, on that 
conventional spot where some assemble to dissipate 
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their lives, and others to patch them up—namely, 
the Pump Room—Elliston noticed, at a trifling 
distance, a figure enveloped in sundry flannels, 
whom he at once recognised as his fellow traveller 
. inthe “Invalid.” Scarcely could he forbear a 
smile, on the first recollection of that pugnacious 
morning, but ‘ 
Young men soon give and svon forget offence— 
Old age is slow to both” — 
and-so it appeared. Breaking from his companion, 
he approached the footstool of this polluted “Mufti,” 
and in mock solemnity of tone, said—‘‘If I am so 
fortunate as to live in your recollection, sir, allow 
me to lament that you are still under your severe 
sentence—but we have all our trials.’ On which, 
to Elliston’s further astonishment, notwithstanding . 
his lesson and experience, with.a look which would 
have become Jefferies himself at the plea of Richard 
Baxter, the other, in half-smothered accents, re-« 
plied—‘‘ Scaramouch !? 
~~ A-ludicrous air of perplexity which Elliston now 
observed in the bystanders, convinced him there 
was something yet to be explained. . “Don’t. you 
know him:?” asked his companion. “ That. is 
Mr. D——.,.of the Corn-market—a rogue in grain, 
‘as they call him at Bath. No one speaks to him 
here, unless to: affront him, as: you. have. done. 
Sentence !—trial.|—why, the equivoque was quite 
- dramatic |”. -He-then. went on to. “explain-. the 
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history of the indictment, whereof the reader “ hath 
by parcels heard, but not distinctively.” 
An adventure took place about this time, which, 
by. one particular, was rendered somewhat remark~ 
‘able. A musical star being in the ascendant, and 
opera, consequently, the zenith of the “bills,” 
Elliston’s duties did not call him to the theatre 
until late in the evening, when he had to play the 
part of Don Juan, for about the fiftieth time. 
Passing down an obscure street, on his way: thither, 
his ears were suddenly startled by indications of 
terror and distress, and he discovered, on turning: 
abruptly into a narrow. court, the lower part of a 
house enveloped in flames. The occupiers: had 
escaped unhurt, and most of them, miserably poor, 
. were watching, either in stupid agony, or with un- 
availing cries, the sure destruction of their crazy 
chattels; while others, attracted to. the spot: by 
merg curiosity, looked on the scene only.as an ex- 
hibition prepared for their special gratification, and 
every fresh evidence of ruin, but as a coup de 
thédtre, which they welcomed with applause, 
‘Mingling with the bewildering appeals: of the 
surrounding sufferers, the most heart-rending were 
those of a'middle-aged female, who, running from 
spot to:spot, and threading the crowd without any’ 
identical ‘purpose of «action, exclaimed—‘‘ Poor 
Jamie! he’s gone—he’s: gone !—no, one. can help 
poor, ‘daft Jamie!” By the language’and manner: 
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of the woman, it was clear some one yet remained 
unrescued, and at the mercy of the clement, Elliston 
instantly pushed forward to the frantic suppliant, 
and soon understood that, in an upper apartmant, 
some helpless being was still imprisoned, whose 
awful fate was momentarily expected. A side-door 
of the house afforded still the possibility of ingress. 
Of this chance Elliston availed himself—he rushed 
up the staircase, followed fortunately by a bystander, 
emboldened by his example, and found himself in- 
stantaneously in a wretched attic, where, on a still 
more wretched pallet, lay extended a poor bed- 
ridden being, whose stale of idiotecy seemed roused 
to a glimmering sense of some proximate danger, 
but who had neither power of utterance nor ability 
of motion. 

Amidst the varied evidences of decay around 
him, this wreck of humanity—age, idiotcy, and in- 
firmity, with their attendant poverty, each in its 
extreme—powerfully affected our hero, Lost for a 
moment to the frightful progress of tho element, he 
stood motionless and appalled, - 

“Tis useless |” exclaimed the man who had fol- 
lowed ENliston into the house—“he cannot be 
saved! the stairs ave already in flames!” “ He 
‘can—he shall!” was the reply— be steady, and 
we can accomplish it.” 

Approaching the bed, Elliston raised the poor 
creature in his arms, and binding about him the 
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tattered remnant of sheet and clothing—as much 
to disarm his feeble attempts to be free, as for the 
covoring it might afford—carried him to the head 
of the staircase. The clamour of apprehension 
and encouragement from the mob below, kept his’ 
energy at its pitch, but to descend the flight thus 
encumbered was impossible. The fire was mount- 
ing, and suffocation threatening. With difficulty he 
had passed to the first landing, where, forcing a 
side-window, he presented his nearly-rescued charge 
to the multitude. But the shrieks and struggles of 
the sufferer—the difficulty of making the crowd 
understand that they were to assist him from below, 
all, imperatively, the work of a few seconds—had 
nearly left them in one common ruin. At length, 
however, by the aid of his companion, all was ac- 
complished. The living burden, lifted on the sill, 
was lowered by the fragile tackle, and fell, unhurt, 
into the contrived treillage of the people. The two 
liberators now effected their own escape, and within 
three minutes the whole interior was in flames, 
Disentangling himself from the embraces of the 
women, (as little befitting Don Juan as his escape 
from fire,) Elliston now, like good Launcelot, ‘‘ took 
to his heels and ran,” reaching the theatre just 
in time to see a substitute Libertine, like other” 
ragouts, ‘dressed on the shortest notice,?’ and 
ready to be served up in his place. An apology 
had been made to the audience for his absence, but 
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the cause of it was still an interesting mystery. [nt 
a few words, he explained to his apologist the event 
of the evening, who, taking the opportunity of 
Elliston’s dressing, again presented himsclf before 
‘the curtain, and repeated the slight account he had 
received, with considerable point. 

‘* Don Juan,” he added, “as annonnced in the 
bills, had already ‘descended in a shower of real 
Jive,’ but having set his very fate at defiance, he 
had effected his return, to receive, as he richly 
deserved, a still warmer sentence at the hands of 
his judges now present.” His welcome, as may 
be well supposed, was most enthusiastic, Called 
upon to tell his own story, Elliston was as much 
in his element as Don Juan—for he had to make a 
speech; a faculty which, though in after lifo he 
greatly improved, he by no means inconsiderably 
possessed at this present. The above incident gavo 
such additional attraction to this drama, that it was 
scarcely out of the bills at any part of the season, 

So much for the adventuro itself; but Elliston, 
who, it will be readily believed, took the earliest 
opportunity of searching out the unhappy patient 
he had rescued, discovered that he had originally 
been an actor, and frequently a fellow labourer 
“with the great Macklin, Indiscretion, and con- 
sequent want of employment, had brought on this 
state of mental aberration and wretchedness, Ellis- 
ton continued his kindness to him till he died. 
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The prosperity of our hero at this time, “like a 
full ear of corn,” demanded only the gathering— 
and to do him justice, he was neither careless of 
the present nor unmindful of the future Ilis 
address, and the respectability of his connexions, * 
made him familiar with several resident families, 
while, on the other hand, his acquaintance was 
courted by many visitors from the capital, who, by 
a certain air of patronage they assumed, were evi- 
dently looking forward to the idle gratification of 
claiming the first indagation of his merit, when he 
might have become the centre of metropolitan at- 
traction. ; 

The residence of Elliston was at the house of a 
highly respectable widower, who professed to give 
instruction in the caligraphic art—a science which, 
with that enthusiasm which should attend every 
nian in his own vocation, he placed immeasurably 
above, all other accomplishments necessary to the 
polite world ;—to write a good letter was, clearly, 
to write a good hand. Not that he considered the 
‘matter altogether unworthy attention, but held it, 
as some of our musical composers esteem poetry, 
as merely the vehicle for a more rectified essence. 
He was the first who convinced the public by a 
framed and glazed evidence of facts, which, oc- 
cupying the centre pane of the parlour window, 
announced the following :—‘ This is a specimen of 
my haud-writing, before taking lessons of Mr. 

FE 
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C-—— ;” and a rude specimen it was, to all intents 
and purposes. Immediately below—‘“ This is a 
specimen of my hand-wyiting, afler taking six 
lessons of Mr, C——~ ;” and a more rapid progress 

* could not reasonably have been expected, for no 
copper-plate could match it. It was in this worthy 
gentleman’s society Elliston occasionally passed a 
leisure evening, and as the writing-master was in 
the habit of giving little card entertainments, the 
fortunate actor found an agreeable relaxation in the 
acquaintance. 

A certain merry dame, who, in after years, was 
an amie du ceur of the Elliston family, was gene- 
rally a visitor on such occasions—a sprightly, 
agreeable woman, who, by frequent hints and other 
indirect expressions, ted the young actor to under- 
stand that he was held in very enviable favour in a 
quarter by no means to be slighted, and that it 
would be his own fault if his fortune woye not 
greatly improved, In fact, she offered to become 
the means of making him acquainted with a lady 
in Bath, well known as a personage of great tasté 
and acquirements, “‘ to which consideration,” con- 
tinued his fair friend, ‘sho had certainly forfeited 
no particle of claim, in her admiration of so ac. 
complished a gentleman as Mr. Elliston.” For 
this pretty speech he coultl express no Jess than 
gratitude, and the introduction soon took place. 

The tasteful personage in question was a Miss 
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Flemming, whose reputation as a teacher of dancing 
and corrector of manners had long been pre-eminent 
at Bath, She was not, at this period, extremely 
young, nor had been, perhaps, at any, particularly 
handsome; but what time might have ran away ” 
with, or nature but niggardly bestowed, her own 
diligence had more liberally supplied—liberally, 
but discreetly—for she was a woman, unquestion- 
ably, of judgment, where her passions did not in- 
terfere ; and one, to use Knowles’s happier words— 


“ 


‘Whose fortieth year 
No autumn, but a second summer brings.” 





The tenour of her course had never been disturbed 
by any desires foreign to its nature or dangerous to 
its interests; an early round at quadrille, or an 
occasional visit at the “ Rooms,’ was all that 
prying curiosity could lay to her charge on the 
score pf frivolity. 

Miss Flemming now suddenly discovered an 
irrepressible desire for the drama. ‘True, she 
eschewed Congreve and Farquhar, as low; but the 
“fine and serious parts of the ‘Piovoked Husband’ ” 
were quite of another texture. - Frequently, she 
occupied a side-box at the theatre, and under no 
circumstances would be absent whenever Elliston 
was advertised for both play and farce. These 
facts, with sundry invitations to select parties at 
the lady’s residence, very naturally excited a whis- 

F2 
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per in the Bath coteries—an ev.nt which, consi- 
dering Miss Flemming’s appropriation of prudence, 
might appear a little extraordinary. 

But this lady was not without her motives ; for 

“instead of placing the most implicit confidence in a 
direct offer of marriage, as some silly, short-sighted 
women would have done, she played, what she con- 
sidered, the surer game, of building up an implied 
engagement, of which, the wider the whisper 
circulated, the more would the foundations be 
strengthened. As to Elliston himself, he heard all 
these surmises with that careless indifference which 
belongs to youth; for although sensible of his 
obligations to the lady’s patronage, he was as cold 
under the irradiation of her smiles, as the snow- 
capped Andes beneath the torrid zone. 

Such was the state of things, when, at onc of 
these select meetings, he beheld, for the first time, 
a Miss Rundall, the principal assistant in, Miss 
Flemming’s academy. This young lady, of con- 
siderable personal attractions and sweetness of 
manner, Miss Flemming had dexterously, until 
now, kept out of sight, and would fain still have 
preserved her at a distance, but the introduction 
could no longer be avoided. Suppressing sus- 
picion, therefore, of what she most dreaded, she 
too soon perceived the tender contest would be 
hopeless on her part. Yet, if retreat were in- 
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evitable, she still hoped to harass the enemy, and 

took up her cautious position accordingly. 
Elliston, at once struck by the lustre of Miss 

Rundall, was soon entirely captivated by her 


address ; but his generosity, and, perhaps, his in- * 


terest, not a little, induced him to conduct himself 
in such a manner towards Miss Flemming, that 
under no fair pretence could he be curtailed the 
privilege which had once been so cordially conceded 
to him, of visiting at the house, With the short 
course of wooing, it will be unnecessary to detain 
the reader,—particularly as we bear in mind the 
caution of Ranger, that “ nothing looks so silly as a 
pair‘ of your true lovers.” Suffice it to say, a 
mutual sentiment occupied the hearts of the youth- 
ful twain; and Elliston, within “a fortnight and 
odd days,” eperdument amoureux, avowed his passion 
to one of the sweetest women in England, which 
Miss Flemming heard with feelings not dissimilar 
to those of Queen Elizabeth on Icarning that Leices- 
ter was married to Amy Robsart. 

The probability of the above event, foreseen by 
“Miss Flemming, she had yet hoped to circumvent, 
by rendering the gentleman previously so involved 
with herself, as to be no longer at his own disposal ; 
but the rapid progress of the passion of the youthful 
pair, and her own hasty prodition, reduced her 
case to a hopeless extremity. Frustrated in the 
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first object of her heart, she new looked to the full 
gratification of the second, which was, of course, to 
prevent tho match. Immediately, she addressed a 
letter to the parents of Miss Rundall, saying, their 

* daughter had formed a dangerous acquaintance with 
a player, and, unless they at once interposed their 
authority by giving her-—Mias Llamming—the right 
of forbidding any further intercourse, the worst 
consequences might ensne. 

On this intelligence, the brother of the young 
lady arriving, booted and spurred, at Bath, Miss 
Flemming looked on her triumph as complete; but, 
to her utter dismay, she found it was the intention 
of Mr. Rundall to remove his sistor altogether from 
Miss Flemming, and carry her off to London, Miss 
Flemming well know that the Don, Mliston himsclf, 
was on the ove of departure for the metropolis, to 
negotiate an engagement of another description, aud 

« had great reason to fear that the joint suppligations 
of the devoted lovers would carry their point with 
the Rundall family—an event which she had deter- 
mined more narrowly to have watched, had tho lady 
been permitted to ‘romain under her roof, But 
darker still was the prospect to poor Miss INom- 
ming. Miss Rundall had been her assistant for 
thirteen years; her manners and amiable disposition 
had materially tended to tho success of the academy, 
and secured to it the highest patronage; the re- 
moval, therefore, was as dangerous to Miss J’’s 
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worldly interests as fatal to her heart’s desire—like 
the sailors, who, to lighten the ship, threw over 
their bags of biscuits, she had parted with the very 
means by which she prospered. 

This occurrence very soon became a topic of : 
public curiosity ; and as both Elliston and Miss 
Rundall were special favourites with many of the 
best families, the peculiar nature of their distresses 
soon excited the sympathy of the generous of both 
sexes, <A kind of Amphictyonic council was held 
on the matter; and the result was, a request for- 
warded by several of the beau monde of Bath to the 
friends of Miss Rundall, that she might be permitted 
to return, and that she should receive the best 
patronage, on opening an academy either as Miss 
Rundall or “ Mrs. Elliston.” 

Thus was another battle lost to the Flemming, 
Baffled on every point, the most miserable of dupes, 
betrayed by her own machinations, she would fain 
have quitted the field altogether. Calling once 
more a council of war, the question was ultimately 
settled by treaty. To the request forwarded ag 
above, fo the friends of Miss Rundall, Miss Flem- 
ming subjoined her own ; but representing the unad- 
visableness of two dancing interests, which would 
be ultimately fatal to both, she offered to receive 
Miss Rundall into partnership. After a little farther 
correspondence, the matter was arranged. Miss 
Rundall returned to Bath—the articles were signed 
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—‘ join hands—set partners” —and the matrimo. 
nial question left altogether to the discretion of the 
parties themselves, 
As Elliston had Jately reccived some undeniable 
‘evidences of his uncle’s presiding favour, he now 
diligently sought to cherish and deserve so generous 
asentiment. Late events had rendered a commu- 
nication with the Master almost imperative, and 
too happy was our young lover in the opportunity 
of again addressing him by letter. This he did, 
announcing that it was more than probable he should 
soon enter on an engagement at the Haymarket 
Theatre, in London, and transmitted 501., being 
part of his first professional savings, which the 
Doctor subsequently placed in the three per cents., 
in their joint names. : 
‘‘There is now, sir, a subject,” said he, in con- 
tinuation, 4‘ on which it still more becomes me to 
speak, and which although, through circumstgnces, 
greatly advanced, must still await your approbation: 
—what I allude to, is an attachment I have formed 
to a young lady of this place, and whom J ardently 
desire to make my ‘wife. Severed as I have been 
from my earlier friends, it has been my endeavour, 
in forming new ones, to connect myself with those 
“who may do the first no dishonour, should they 
again restore me to their favour. I shall not dotain 
you by hackneyed professions of devotion to the 
happiness of the lady to whom I have alluded, ar 
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speak at length of the rare qualities of her mind and 
person. This, I am aware, would be language 
received too much as a matter of course ; but I may 
be permitted to say, for your own satisfaction, that 
she is a lady of great respectability, and one who is 
regarded with the highest respect by those who are 
themselves most respected.” 

It was early in this year, (1796,) that Professor 
Martyn having had some communication with Mr. 
Colman, respecting Elliston’s appearance at the 
Haymarket, did not seem to favour any extraor- 
dinary haste in the matter. * Colman’s circum- 
stances,” says he, “are not at present prosperous, 
and the pieces acted are, as I understand, but one 
yemove from farce.” But London had now taken 
. full possession of the actor’s imagination, and all 
objections were but as new incentives to his 
purpose. rf 

Mr. Colman writes as follows :— 

“ Picondilly, 16th April, 1796. 

“Sir,—I have by this post written to My. 
Dimond, requesting leave of absence for you, for 
a few days, in the course of June. Will you be 
kind enough to see him on the subject ? 


“Tam, Sir, 
* Your obedient Servant, 
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Mr. Dimond, very handsomely, at once acqui- 
esced, and a second letter arrived on the 26th, in 
which Colman says,—‘‘ I have many doubts about 
Octavian, and as many about your appearing ina 
new piece. A new drama is a risk of itself, and 
should it fail, the new actor must, in some measure, 
fail with it. Tf, however, you will send a line to 
Mr. Cross, I will peruse his piece.* Let me have 
immediately a list of the charactors you havo per- 
formed, and mark those in which you think you 
have been successful.” 

In a subsequent letter Colman observes,—‘ If so 
valiant, e’en venture on the characters you propose, 
Octavian, Sheva, Hamlet. Hamlet, porhaps, requires 
further deliberation. But you will fecl the pulse of 
the town by first playing the other two. As to . 
Young Wilding, it is to be remembered that Mr. 
Palmer will be with me, who is established in the 
part. This fact I leave to your discretion.” 

On the 8th of June, Elliston thus announced his 
marriage to his uncle at Cambridge :— 


. © My pnar Sir,—It would he clifficult for me to 
imagine an occasion more happy than an union | 
with the lady who has become my wife, and the 
privilege of communicating the fact to you. 

“In adding a connexion to that, family, of which 


. 
* This was good advice in Colman; the piece, when pro- 
duced, did fail—it was entitled, “The Charity Boy.” 
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you are justly the pride and ornament, I have done 
it no discredit in the choice I have made; for I 
have united with it all that goodness of heart, sweet- 
ness of temper, or intellectual capabilities could 
confer. In point of fortune we meet on equal 
terms, and it will be our mutual endeavour to im- 
prove her favours. ‘We have been flattered by the 
congratulations of some of the leading families of 
this place, and encouraged by the assurance of 
their patronage. T have engaged a small house for 
our accommodation-——small, but neat, and suited to 
our present circumstances. It was not my inten- 
tion to have married until Midsummer, but Mrs. 
Elliston was compelled to open her academy by 
August, and as the preparations required time, we 
. have stolen this matrimonial march upon the ex- 
pectation of our friends. This will also leave me 
at liberty to bring her with me to London, where I 
have engaged to perform for two or three nights, 
about the 24th of this month. 

“Tt is unnecessary, J am sure, for me to add 
that I anxiously look to the opportunity of intro- 
ducing this lady té you. I-feel that I wait only 

* your approval'of my choice for the complotion of a 
sense of happiness. 
“ Believe me, my dear Sir, © 
* Your dutiful and affectionate nephew, 
“RW, Euston. 
« Chapel Row, 8th Juno, 06." 
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Nothing worthy particular remark signalized the 
wedding day, beyond the great event itself, except, 
indeed Miss Flemming appearing in the character 
of bride-maid—a part she went through in a state 
of mind not very unlike that of some heir-pre- 
sumptive to a rich estate, who, having for twenty 
years been in the habit of looking on the reversion 
as inevitably his own, suddenly hears of the birth 
of a direct heir, leaving him in the interesting situa- 
tion of 10,0002. borrowed on his expectancies. We 
may, perhaps, notice also the little coincidence of 
Foote’s “ Maid of Bath” being advertized in the 
bills of the night, in which Elliston himself played 
the part of Major Racket. 

On the 25th of June, 1796, Elliston made his 
first appearance in London, at the Haymarket , 
Theatre, in the part of Octavian, in the ‘‘ Moun. 
taineers;” and played on the same evening, Vapour, 
in the farce of “‘ My Grandmother.” On the cn- 
suing morning, the following notices made also 
their appearance in the boards of the journals :— 
“ This young performer had acquired considerable 
reputation from the reports of ‘provincial theatres ; 
and his claims are such, that, in our opinion entitle 
him to the favourable reception he has met with 
‘trom a London audicnce, Ile appears to possess that 
first requisite to an actor—good conception of his 
characler, Many passages in his performance of 
Octavian were marked by energy and feeling. His 
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pathos made a suecessful appeal to the hearts of 
the audience, and discovered powers beyond the 
common artifice of trick. His delivery in general 
“was good, except that, when he was desirous of 
being impressive, he was occasionally too rapid- 
In Vapour, he disclosed some power of whim and 
humour.” : 

Again—‘' Doctors differ, says the proverb, and 
it would be curious if critics were to agree, Some 
say that the new performer, Mr, Elliston, succeeded 
very well in Octavian, but was indifferent in Vapour. 
Others think that his Vapour was good, but his 
Octavian by no means successful. A critic, says 
Dean Swift, is like a dog at a feast—intent only on 
what the guests throw away. Admitting, therefore, 

. that of these critics some were pleased with the 
tragedian, others with the comedian, there is not 
much wonder that, each in his capacity of critic, 
seizgd on what was bad in either of the perform- 
ances, as their inclination directed.” 

Taking the various accounts given at the time, 
there can be no doubt that Elliston made a decided 
“hit” in the part of Octavian; and in all probability 
would have shot equally well in Vapour, but for this 
double aim of being successful in the two characters, 
before an entirely new audience. However con? 
fident he might have felt in his powers, the very 
temperament of the critic was to be dreaded; and 
it was not likely, pracy claim might have 
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been, that equal and unqualified praisé would have 
been his portion in this ambidextrous attempt. 
Nay, the very delight which the spectator might have 
felt in witnessing his former performance, was hos~ 
tile to his chance in the latter, from the very unwil- 
lingness to disturb the first impression, of which 
the wax was scarcely set—like algebraic quantities, 
they might have destroyed each other. We remem- 
ber to have heard an anecdote of a lady whose 
coachman suddenly discovered a wonderful know- 
ledge of floriculture and the management of the 
conservatory, but on no account would she suffer 
him to touch a flower; it turned out, however, that 
he had passed nearly his whole life in the labour of 
nursery-grounds, and had scarecly once handled 
the reins before the first Sunday he drove her ladyr . 
ship to church, 

On the 28th, Elliston repeated Oclavian to great 
applause and an overflowing audionce, and on, the 
30th he appeared in the character of Sheva. Eis 
success in this part was undeniable. In the opinion 
of the journals, no performor of better promise 
had presented himself in Londén for many years,” 
and the Bath actor was, sur le champ, a confirmed 
favourite with the London public. These two paris, 
Octavian and Sheva, he alternately repeated for a 
few nights, according to agreement, 

Early in July, Elliston resumed his professional 
duties at Bath, and within a week of his return, his 
benefit at Bristol took place, wheroby he cleared 
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nearly one hundred pounds—a sum hitherto un- 
precedented in that city. On the 15th of the same 
month, he received the following flattering commu- 
nication from Mr. Colman :— 


“London, July 14, 1796, 


“My Dear Sir,—I shall be very happy to see 
you again the moment your engagement will permit 
you to return. J will either defer settling terms till 
we meet, or fix them with you by letter. If you 
prefer the latter, pray propose, and nothing that I 
am able to effect shall be left undone to meet your 
wishes. 

“ Octavian and Sheva, you might, I am confident, 
repeat with increase of reputation to yourself, and 

‘ advantage to the theatre. Humilet, too, (of whom 
you seem 2 little afraid,) has nothing in the cha- 
racter which is not within your scope. If you 
fancy my hints can be of service to you in any 
part, I think they may be so in this, for 1 have 
been reading “ Hamlet” with no small attention, 
on your account, gince your departure. Believe 
me, whenever I may have anything to suggest, I 
shall manifest that freedom and friendship which I 
am most truly inclined to shew you. 

“Tam, my dear Sir, sincerely yours, 
“ G, Couman.” 


° 


To this letter, so full of hope and encouragement, 
Elliston did not reply for several days; for not- 
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withstanding his recent anxiety to appear in Lon- 
don, and his great reception there, he still doubted 
whether it would not be wiser to remain in a place 
which had become so essentially his home. “ Hors 
de Bath, point de salut,” thought he. 

In the meantime, he received a letter from Mv. 
Gore,* a gentleman who had long been on terms of 
great intimacy with the Elliston blood, which in 
respect of Robert William was not likely to be now 

invaded ; as, above all things in life, the Captain’s 
besetting passion was a play. 

*« Why have you not replied to Colman’s letter ?” 
says he; “you should not be too confident. Sense 
of security is mortals’ frailty ; and a man who has 
behaved so kindly to you as Colman, has a claim on 
your best attention. Believe me, you are much to 
blame, Isee no reason why you should stand in 
awe of Hamlet; you have every qualification for it, 
except feature, and art may do much for you even 
in this. Dismiss all apprehension ; and as at our 
Swedish game of ‘ Fer Herne,’ rush boldly forward, 
and win by daring. I would say to you as Casar 
did to the pilot, who was afraid to put to sed ina 


hurricane,—‘ Quid times? Czesarem vehis!’ < 


* * Mr. and Lady Morris Gore resided chiefly at Bath, and wore 
on the best terms with the Eilistons, Mi. Gore and his Indy were 
sponsors for two childien—-Mr Gore, for William Elliston, born 


18th October, 1798; aud Lady Morris Gore, for Frances Maria, 
born 18th August, 1800, 
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* Jack Bannister has recovered his politencas ; 
after all, what I fancied coolness might really have 
been fancy. Cumberland and myself have met— 
we chatted together last Friday behind the scenes 
very freely, upwards of an hour. He talked much - 
about you; and be not angry, that I praised you 
highly as a good son and honest man. Last night 
I was behind the scenes, at Colman’s. Jack Ban- 
nister bowed again en passant, more coolly than 
he was wont to do. Perhaps he had heard of my 
attendance on you, and rooks will smell gunpowder. 
Charles Kemble asked very kindly after you; he 
seemed pleased to hear of your probable return 
this season. Waldron, the renowned Sir Walter 
Raleigh, rapped out some dozen oaths—swore ‘ by 
*gad,’ he could not have thought there was so much. 
stuff in you—that, ‘by ’gad,’ you had taken them 
all in; and that you were an astonishing young 
man. He talked of Garrick, of whom, to his 
teeth, he knows no more than I of Sanconiatho. 
He said, too, he had heard you were engaged at 
Covent Garden, at 202. a week. Then came the 
Apollo of the house, (Colman,)-who asked me if I 
had received a letter from you? ‘Oh, the roguo I’ 
he replied; ‘ how can he neglect me so, when he 
knows I am so impatient to hear from him ? 

“Tn the front of the theatre I met Reynolds; he 
told me he had finished another comedy for Harris, 
in which Lewis is to play Harlequin—*‘ It is full of 

@ 
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stale jokes,’ said he; ‘and the characters cast in 
thé same mould as the former ones—and as for 
plot, even the lying critics can’t accuse me of 
stealing them from other people, for my plays have 

+ no plots at all.’ This isn’t being too partial to one’s 
own—is it? There is much conversation stirring 
here on the death of Robert Burns; but honourable 
fame is imperishable, I cannot do better than 
dismiss my letter with a hint so useful.” 

On the Ist of August, Colman again wrote to 
Elliston, saying that he had actually announced 
him to appear at the Haymarket, in a few days. 
“ Let us leave all terms to be arranged at our 
meeting,” he observed ; “I flatter myself you will 
not be dissatisfied with me.” 

Tt is clearly to be seen that Colman was ex- 
tremely anxious Elliston should join him as soon 
as possible. In fact, he had a great and par- 
ticular object at this moment in view—an object, 
which it was necessary for him at once to carry; 
and one which, though Elliston was to become 
the chief instrument, was as yet a secret to the 
actor, and known only but in the wary councils of 
the manager. 

The patronage which George the Third graciously 
extended to the drama, and to the benefit of meii- 
torious actors, should never be forgotten. Tn this 
summer (1796) Quick played nine nights at Wind- 
sor, of which the King commanded six ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Tron Chest”—~Colman’s Preface” —Obser vations on his 
dispute with Kemble—Elliston studies Sir Edward Mortimer 
—Plays the part—His entire sucecss—Roflectiona of the 
“ Mirror’ —The widow Collins—An original Conse vative— 
Her eccentric letter—-Shoridan’s application to onr haro— 
Another letter from the widow—Llliston plays Dhilaster at 
Covent Garden —Colman’s renewed applications — Mrs, 
Elliston, a thriving wife~Elliston playa Walter with suo 
cess—~ Seeing the world’—* Tho Court of Comus’*— 
Club anecdotes—Cussans, a great oddity—Varlous anoo- 
dotes respecting him. 

t 

Most of our readers are aware of the untoward cir 

cumstances which attended the production of Col- 

man’s drama of The Iron Chest”—that the essential 
incidents of the pieco were taken from Goodwin's 
novel (“ Caleb Williams”) —that it was first ropre- 

sented at Drury Lane Theatre, in March, 1796— 

and that the event was disappointment and failure ; 

on the cause of which, great diversity of public” 

opinion was let loose, but on which the mind of the 

author was at least free from any embarrassment of 

doubt, as appeared by a “ Preface” to the publica. 
a2 


° 
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tion of the above—a production which, at the time, 
excited very general and animated attention. 

The genus irritabile vatum is a zoological classifica- 
tion much older than the days of Cuvier or Humboldt, 
‘and the delirium tremens which tracks the propensity 
to write, is as certain as that which follows on an 
abandonment to drink. It is inseparable from both 
diseases, and clearly shews how wary men should 
be in contracting either. There never was a beauty 
who more complaisantly assented to her own 
charms, than an author to his; and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that when any literary creation— 
a drama, for instance—should fall short of the 
palpitating presage of its sponsor, he will look for 
the cause of it on the shores of China, or in the 
philosophy of Ptolemy, rather than have the least, 
suspicion so lengthy a journey was altogether un- 
necessary. 

That Mr. Colman might have had many grgunds 
for regret, and some for complaint, the very subse- 
quent success of this drama is a sufficient proof; 
but nothing surely could justify an attack on Mr. 
Kemble, which, fot loud invective and an im- 
pudicious use of ‘ local” language, (for the first 
time, then, the weapons of a gentleman,) is cer- 

“tainly entitled to its distinction of the “ memor~ 
able.” That a rhapsody so furious should seize on 
public attention was no matter of surprise; but 
attention may be engaged without approbation 
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making one of the party. We are amused at the 
fary of the man, rather than admire the scicnce of 
the combatant, and are not with great difficulty led 
to believe that he who penned so impotent a piece 
of reasoning, might possibly have written a play: 
not worth the acting. 

No one has a greater veneration for the memory 
of Mr, Colman than ourselves; we bear it, with 
thousands, towards him as a dramatist, and we 
cherish it with the comparative few who knew him 
the charm of social life; how completely, therefore, 
should the character and station of Mr. Kemble 
have protected him from an assault, which might 
“have been pardoned in a class less accomplished 
than that of Mr. Colman, and in whose coarser 
perceptions such outpourings might have been ac- 
counted masterly ! 

At no epoch of the drama were writers more 
indebted to actors than the time at which Colman 
wrote, and none of them more so than Mr. Colinan. 
himself. We would detract nothing from the 
merits of “ John Bull,” or the “ Efeir at Law ;” but 
we do mean to congratulate the reputation of the 
author that these plays were produced at this genial 
period—a time in which, when contracting a debt 
of gratitude to the talent of the profession generally, 
he should long have deliberated before offering a 
public insult to the first and greatest of the order. 

The cause of the dispute itself we do not enter 
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into—its interest passed away with the moment that 
begot it; satisfied we are that no provocation can 
acquit Mr. Colman of doing either violence to his 
friend or injustice to himself—a dispute in which, 


‘as he was not nice in respect of implements of 


offence, it is the more mournful that he should have 
been without a triumph—for triumph this was none, 
except with those who, like himself, could mistake 
fury for argument, and “ calling names” for the 
pungency of satire. 

Mr. D'Israeli, in noticing the infirmities of genius, 
gives the following pointed illustration of self-ap- 
plause in the case of Kepler, which, mutat® parte, 
might be here applied. ‘J dare insult,” cries the 
astronomer, ‘the whole world, by confessing that 
I am he who has turned science (a novel) into 
advantage (a play). If I am pardoned, I shall re- 
joice—if blamed, I shall endure it. The die is cast. 
Thave written this book (‘ Preface’), and whether 
it be read by posterity, or by my cotemporaries, is 
of little consequence—it can well wait for readers 
during one century, when God himself, during six 
thousand years, has not gent an observer (a dra. 
matist) like myself” 

No sooner was Elliston safe in Colman’s hands, 
than the manager disclosed his purpose—namely, 
the resuscitation of “ Sir Edward Mortimer,” in the 
person of Robert Eiliston.* Having taken some 


* Many were the pvetic geiminations on the Colman and 
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liberties with Mr, Colman’s preface, we must now, 
in justice to the drama itself, pursue its history to 
the close. 

The “ Mirror,” a great theatrical authority of the 
time, had pronounced this play beyond all hope ; 
that it was a very defective piece of work, and under 
no circumstances could possibly make a permanent 
stand, But the experiment Colman was resolved 
to make ;—-the magic lamp he was determined to 
possess, aud on looking round for a fit instrament 
to his project, fixed on the young “‘ Aladdin” he had 
purposely enticed to London. Elliston was of an 
ardent but not a presumptuous temper. ‘ Efamlet”’ 
he had regarded with becoming diffidence of his 
immature powers, and the proposition now made to 

him of rescuing from the very grave a subject which 

the faculty had pronounced beyond all cure, and em~ 
phatically given over by the great Paracelsus himself, 
inspired him with no slight sensations of fear. 

Having played Octavian on the 12th of August, 
and repeated it on the 22nd, he resumes his corres- 
pondence with his uncle :— 

“ Here am I once more in the metropolis, and have 
again paid my respects to a London audience, by 
whom I have been received with renewed—with in- 


° 
Kemble case—the best, perhaps, a quotation from the Roman 
Satirist— * 
“ meme pODUlUS me sibilat; at mihi plaude 
Tpse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in Ared.” 
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creased demonstrations of welcome. Colman’s 
‘Tron Chest,’ which has made some noise in the 
diamatic world, is published, and with it a ‘ Preface,’ 
or a prescription, which the author no doubt in- 
‘tended for Kemble’s malady. You will be much 
diverted with it. The ‘Iron Chest’ is now to be 
performed at the Haymarket, and J am fixed on to 
take the character of Sir Edward Mortimer, It is 
thought by many a bold attempt, but by none more 
so than myself. If this succeeds, it will do greatly 
for me; if it fails, the blame will remain where the 
public voice has already declared it--on the play 
and the author, Young Bannister, eaten up with 
spleen, has positively refused my repeating Sheva, 
which he claims his unalienable own ; and as I do 
not think it prudent to perform Hamlet, or indeed 
anything I could not confidently offer to the public, 
Tam atastand. The ‘Iron Chest’ engages all my 
attention—I am already in the stirrup of my_pur- 
pose—wish me, dear sir, success,” 7 

The morning of the 29th arrived. Never had 
Elliston felt himself more depressed, not even 
when at Hull he believed himself abandoned by 
his revered relative. Bannister had not treated 
him kindly of late——the words of a respectable 
*journal, speaking of Elliston’s Sheva, rankled, per- 
haps in his memory—‘ We may set it down as one 
of the first exhibitions of the day,”—so that Elliston 
began almost to sour at that success which had 
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purchased him the “slings and arrows” of distem- 
pered friends. He remembered Colman’s words, 
‘ A new play redoubles the hazard toa new actor.” 
How disheartening, therefore, had become his 
present chance! He almost fancied this managoy- 
author was sacrificing him to the desperate hope of 
his own extrication. The state of his nerves was 
something like that of a young barrister on the 
first day of term, having “‘to move” in a court as 
yet unconscious of his accents. A thousand times 
did he wish the “ new trial” were already granted. 

A fall house and loud encouragement greeted the 
appearance of the Haymarket Sir Edward, which, 
like the first shot in the field, freed his spirit from 
its bondage, and he entered gallantly on the fight. 
The experiment was adequate to the purpose— 
Colman’s object was fully accomplished, and Ellis- 
ton’s fame in a considerable degree advanced, The 
play ymet with success—the chief performer with 
approbation and applause,—and from that moment 
the ‘Iron Chest” became a stock-piece in the 
acting drama | 

The “ Mirror” now found itself in an awkward 
predicament. Fain would it still declare, “No 
looking-glass was half so true!” but its face became 
not a little wavy, and gave a somewhat distorted” 
Tine to the features, like some of those cheap 
glasses which hang about the neighbourhood of 
Drury Lane. 
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The “ Mirror” —a Kemble reflector—had hitherto 
represented Elliston also in rather showy colours; 
but now, although brighter hues were before it, it had 
been breathed upon by some interest or other which 
‘materially dimmed its surface. But Histon, who 
by this time had himself manifested sundry incli- 
nations for ‘‘ taking another glass,” was constrained 
for a moment to accept the goods the gods provided. 
The paragraph is curious :—‘‘ Had Mr. Kemble | 
played Mortimer infinitely better than he did, the 
‘Tron Chest’ would, nevertheless, have been con- 
demned at Drury Lane.” (It has been acted at 
Drury Lane a hundred times since with success.) 
“ Had Mr. Elliston not played half so well as he 
did, the ‘Iron Chest’ would have been successful 
at Mr. Colman’s own theatre”’ (The insinuation is, 
clear; the charge easily made ; but does the history 
of the piece for forty years bear out the assertion ? 
Had its success been the work of ‘ claqueurs,” the 
pages of the “ Iron Chest” had long since gone to 
the trunkmakers,) 

Elliston, of course, transmits the earliest intel- 
ligence to his uncle, ‘I have played this part,” 
he says, ‘at a fortnight’s notice; and the ‘Iron 
Chest,’ by the spirited exertions of the performers, 
“has been entirely successful. For myself, I feel I 
have been equal to many of the points, but know, 
at the’ same time, my deficiency in others. This I 
must endeavour to supply. Our author is de- 
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lighted—talks of a very great triumph; nor do 
his looks belie him. I am, consequently, in high 
favour—too high to remain long on the wing.” 

The “Iron Chest” was acted every evening, 
from the 29th to the last of the season, with the 
exception of those appointed for actors’ benefits. 
For his own “night,” Elliston played Romeo—a 
* free benefil, by which he cleared 204i. 

But not merely with the young and ardent, to 
whom novelty is as the very dayspring of exist- 
ence, had Elliston become an object of interest, 
but he shared also the regard of those in whom 
passion is said to wait on the judgment, and 
sobriety to reprove the whispers of imagination. 

Of that mature class to which Bath had long 

. been a haven and a refuge, was a Mrs. Collins, 
a widow lady, who, having here buried her hus- 
band three years since, with whom she had lived 
in tolerable peace for full thirty, was content to 
make the experiment of her viduity in the samo 
place which had yielded her so fair an average of 
connubial profit. 

Mrs. Collins was a respectable, well-moaning 
woman; though sometimes falling into errors to 
which good intentions are notoriously prone, She 
had, however, one peculiarity, which, as it raf 
into extremes, we fear we must place in the cata- 
logue of sins; and this was, that she never de- 
stroyed, parted with, or lost sight of anything 
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which had ever once passed into her possession. Not 
that she was a niggard: on the contrary—she was 
liberal with her means and generous in her senti- 
ments, but she was incurably possessed with the 
acervatic spirit of hoarding. Neither note, slip, 
scrap, bill, nor account had she ever sentenced to 
the fame: however trivial the document, however 
perished the occasion, the senseless record was still 
enrolled in her ‘‘ Cottonian” Museum. “ Mr. Jones 
will see Mr, Fitz Simons at two o’clock this day,” 
she had already preserved for twenty years; pro- 
spectuses of schemes never carried into effect ; 
shop cards of parties long since in the ‘ Gazette ;” 
London Directories previous to the days of Wilkes, 
and hallowed almanacks nearly coeval with herself, 
Saddles and stoves, frames of pictures and remnants 
of carpet ; locks of doors and stoppers of decanters; 
injured Daphnes, and noseless Strephons; spec- 
tacle-cases and snouffer-stands ; boot-hooks , and 
bell-wires ; old turnpilke-tickets and wine-corks ; 
cataplasms of a relative who died of a gangrene, 
and the residue of Mr. Collins’ medicine in his 
last illness, . 

This well-saved heterogeneous mass, occupying 
sundry attics, and yielding but little rent, the 
‘good widow at stated periods deemed it neces- 
sary to overhaul and examine. Taking stock in 
an extensive retail concern was a trifle to this job— 
it was her occupation for days—the whole went 
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through the operation of fresh pepper for preser- 
vation, and new labels for inventory ; and according 
to Elliston, who was ever mightily amused with the 
original, she had actually an old jack-weight brought 
once a-year before the kitchen fire, to be well aired 
and made comfortable with the other articles. 

With this besetting propensity to conservation, 
it may be supposed that she guarded with Papistic 
zeal every relic of her sainted husband. There was 
his wig, his hat, his walking-stick, and every thread 
and button that had encased his perishable form. 
In fact she had saved all things but him. 

These, of course, were admitted, at stated periods, 
to the healthier participation of light and air; and 
on the saint-days set apart for this holy observance, 
the looker-on might have been well excused for his 
uncharitable misgivings, in viewing the widow's 
chamber strewn with the apparel of a man, or 
dangling from a hempen line, “in the same figuro 
of the king that’s dead,” and whispering to his 
imagination the terrific legend of the ‘ Widow of 
Ephesus,” 

But these eccentricities destroyed not the more 
sterling quality of Mrs, Collins. She had the interest 
of her young friends really at heart. Mrs, Elliston 
she always valued, and Robert William she somo-* 
times admonished. This she did occasionally by 
letter ; and though wedo not consider her grave 
exhortations so necessary to our readers, as the 
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object to whom she addressed them, we cannot 
refrain from giving one or two examples, which 
constitute, in fact, so positive a part of the history 
of our subject itself. 

The following characteristic epistle Mliston re- 
ceived before leaving Bath—addressed ‘‘ Milsom 
Street :?’— 


“Tam always in terror, my dear young friend, 
when I hear you are to dine at the houses of those 
who love to push the bottle, and think robbing per- 
sons of their reason is an evidence of hospitality. 
In this class is Sir J, Cope—and I deem it a kind 
of duty to let you into his character. Beware of 
going a second time to the ‘Harmonic’ with a head 
full of discord. I heard, with concern, the dispute 
you got into; but forbore defending you to Mrs. E.,, 
lest she might really have heard nothing of the mat- 
ter. When your enemies (for so they aré) would 
lead you astray, repeat to them your own constant 
expression, ‘ professional people should be cautious,’ 
What is become of Mr. Foote? Pray let me know 
if he is to perform again—I lave a particular wish 
to see him, becuuse he was recommended to Mrs. C. 
Brownlow by Colonel Greville. 


“Your faithful friend, A.C. 


“PS. The benefit tickets which were not used I 
have put by.” 
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Not many days after the first representation of 
the ‘Iron Chest,” al the Haymarket, Mliston 
received offers from both Mr. Harris and Mr. 
Sheridan. The latter gentleman, having appointed 
to breakfast with him, was so far true to his engage- 
ment, but arrived in Frith Strect at a quarter before 
six o’clock, p.m., just seven hours after the time 
that had been named. Sheridan, however, imme- 
diately entered on the business of his mission, and 
appeared extremely anxious to see this new meteor 
under the dome of Drury Lane Theatre; but Ellis. 
ton, a newly married man, his wife settled at Bath, 
in partnership with Miss Flemming under a bond 
of 500/., and himself the paramount favourite as 
an actor in the same place, was not easily per- 
suaded to the project. 

He therefore made such proposals to Sheridan 
as he pretty well knew could not be acceded to— 
namely, 10007. to be paid down—the forfeit sum of 
his Articles with Dimond, tho penalty of the bond 
in respect of his wife, “and in conclusion,” a large 
weekly salary for his own professional exertions. 
Besides which, hig preference would have been 
decidedly in favour of Covent Garden, as he fancied 
better security for payment would be there forth- 
coming—a consideration which we trust our readers 
will deem reasonable enough. The result was, that 
Mr. Harris proved the successful bidder—his pro- 
posal being that Elliston should play twelve nights 
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in the course of the season ; to receive 2007.; and 
in the event of his being found greatly attractive, 
to be paid an adequate additional sum. 

In the meantime our new acquaintance, Mrs. 
Collins, again addresses him. Like Mr. Gore, she 
was a nice observer of manners, and, like him, 
passionately fond of the drama :— 


« Ashley Grove, August 19,1797. 

“Dear Friznp,—I have heard with pleasure 
from sweet Mrs. Elliston, who kindly enclosed a 
paragraph from the ‘‘ Oracle,” which gave me inji- 
nite satisfaction. As you request me to become 
your monitress, 1 do not think I should discharge 
the trust faithfully, unless I were to transmit my 
sentiments as you may give occasion for them, lest 
by delay they might be too late to be useful. Ihave 
been perusing the part of Colonel Fuinwell, with 
much attention—and it strikes me as one calculated 
to portray your powers and versatility, to #reat 
advuntage, 

“But, on a subject infinitely of greater import- 
ance, (no Jess, my young friend, than the preserva- 
tion of your health and morals,) it now behoves me 
to say a few words. ‘You will readily believe I 
avish you to consult Mr, C.* on theatricals ony, 
Avoid being led by him into convivial parties, which 
may be ruinous to your purse, and, above all, to 


* Colman, 
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your peace of mind. Be wary of dim when the play- 
house doors are shut! Of his abilities 1 think highly, 
and therefore wish you to talk with him on your 
performing Belcowr and Don Felix on the stage of 
the theatre; but on the stage of' life, have as little to 
do with any of them as possible. Iam pleased to 
hear you are to appear in Walter. You outshone 
Bannister in Sheva, and may do no less in Walter. 
If it be practicable, I will attend on your night at 
the Haymarket, therefore let me have your bill of 
fare. 

“Tn a few hours, I set off for Bath, where I hope 
to find Mrs. Elliston and my pretty god-daughter* 
well. : 

* Believe me, my dear friend, your faithful well- 
wisher, « Anni Connins.” 


“To Mi, Elliston, 
Frith Street, Soho, London.” 


Ox™the 21st of September, 1797, Elliston made 
his debut on Covent Garden stage, in the part of 
Sheva, His observant friends had long confirmed 
the opinion of Tate*Wilkinson—namely, that too 
frequently he had wagted power, and they were 
consequently not without some apprehension that 
he might not be fully successful in so large as 
theatre. But in himself he had better confidence; 
the hint he had taken wisely, and had so chetished 


* Eliza, Elliston's first child, born at Bath, May 22, 1797. 
pi 
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the very necessary faculty to metropolitan oxccl- 
lence, that he opened new beauties in the impor- 
’ gonation of this character, and produced an effect 
that, while the most sanguine were taken by sur- 
prise, the backward and unwilling confessed he was 
indeed an actor. The night’s receipt, amounting to 
2581., was welcome as summer to Mr, Ilarris ; and 
on Elliston’s repeating the part on the 28th, the 
amount was 3001],—-on the following ovening he 
acted the same character at Bristol | 
On the 9th of October, after repeating Sheva at 
Covent Garden, the bills announced that the pro- 
prietors of the Bath Theatre had consented that 
Elliston should perform in London once in covery 
fortnight throughout the scason, and that his sub- 
sequent characters would be those of Philaster and 
Don Feliz, On the 26th, he played Douglas; and 
on the 16th of November, Elliston acted Sheva, by 
command of their Majesties, On the 24thpf the 
same month, he appeared in Philaster, in Beau. 
mont and Fletcher’s play of the same title, as 
altered for William Powell by the elder Colman 
in 1678, 
On Eliston’s being announced for Douglas, Col- 
man writes a hasty note to him, saying, “I don’t 
* much admire this schoolboy, water-grucl Douglas— 
he will not advance you; and £ am decidedly 
averse to Don Ieliz. I have more than hinted to 
My. Harris he should not ran you out of wind, 
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Slowly and sure—they stumble who go fast.’ Phi- 
laster should be a hit.” 

‘Philaster” is a piece of bilious mosaic, com- 
pounded in a great measure of the ravings of 
Hamlet, the jealousy of Othello, and the turbulence 
of Posthumus—requiring a versatile abundance of 
mental and physical power, for a stage illustra- 
tion of character. Elliston’s success in Octavian 
and Mortimer suggested, no doubt, the proba- 
bility of a ‘‘hit” in this new part; and though 
he seems to have aimed with good success in 
those passages wherein tenderness and suspicion 
alternately prevail, yet on the whole, it does not 
appear that Phdlaster was one of his triumphant 
undertakings. The receipt to ‘ Philaster’’ was 
only 148i.—the play was not repeated, nor did 
Elliston’s name appear in the Covent Garden bills 
after that occasion. Te acted only seven nights, 
for which he received 2002. 

Elliston again settled at Bath; Colman renews 
his correspondence with him :— 

“ AIL T shall observe,” he says, ‘of your Covent 
Garden business is, that never was so promising 
a child so ill nursed. Your letter bears with it 
an air of disappointment; but you are so unused 
to checks, that trifles seem to upset you. 1 must 
see you fighting under my banner in the summer; 
but as you cannot be with me throughout the 
Reaen how can IT, my dear Elliston, write a part 
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for you without injury to the theatre on the whole? 
I must apply whatever strength of authorship I 
have while you are away; and when you come to 
town, you in your own person, will be attractive 
in the old pieces. Iam now deep in the business 
of a new comedy ;* as far as I have procecded, 
there is nothing which I think would suit you— 
it is all sock, not a shred of buskin—mnor can I 
introduce anything likely to shew you off to advan. 
tage. The cut and dry you can still male palatable. 
T am for Macbeth! Open my booth on the 12th 
of June,” 

After some further correspondence, the Hay- 
market engagement being fixed, Elliston—as fond 
of rest as an armadillo—-desirous, no doubt, of the 
repose attendant on a state of theatrical proprietor 
ship, from what he had seen in Colman’s affairs, 
proposed to himself no less than a similar indul- 
gence. e 
Mr. Palmer, the principal shareholder of the 
Bath Theatre, had just served the office of mayor 
of that city, which he carried through in a most 
expensive and spirited manner, and was conjec- 
tured, at this moment, to be in want of money— 
this Elliston thought a good opportunity for endca- 
vouring to effect a part purchase of the theatre. 
Meagures were taken for this object, and his most 


* This was the ‘ Ucir at Law.” 
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conciliatory uncle agreed to advance the funds ne- 
cessary. But Elliston’s calculations appear to have 
been erroneously made: the offer was not enter- 
tained by the other parties; and although year 
after year he renewed his advances, yet his pro- 
posals were never accepted. When, however, the 
new theatre was building in 1805, he fancied him- 
self sure of his object: his offers were not posi- 
tively rejected, but so many obstacles were raised, 
that he finally abandoned the project altogether. 

Mrs. Elliston—in all things a good example— 
gave pleasing indications of ‘“ Lucina’s” favour, or 
in other words, of a thriving wife; and in the Mas- 
ter’s consent, by letter, to become godfather to the 
daughter already born, he observes,— 

“J had fancied the period arrived in which I 
should not again appear in the character to which 
you have invited me; and you may doubt the wis. 
dom of your choice when, in all probability, before 
the damsel is able to reply to the first words of her 
catechism, I may not be found to put the ques- 
tion,”” 

Elliston now took *a spacious house in Pulteney 
Street, estimating that he should stand rent-free by 
letting off part of it—a calculation on which so 
many similar successes have been built, which, like 
fortunes made on the slate, appear at the oulset so 
natural and easy. 

Owing to the lateness of the Bath season, Ellis- 
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ton wag not able to join the Haymarket company 
before the 9th of August, when he made his appear- 
ance in his favourite Octavian. His reception was 
highly gratifying. He seemed to have surmounted 
the prejudices even of the enthusiastic followers of 
Kemble in this part, and obtained credit for that 
which always charms—originality, The great im- 
provement he had attained was, a certain energy 
which had before been wanting; for the taste of 
Elliston, at that time, had so little affinity with the 
vulgarity of rant, that he would not unfrequently 
rein up the impulse of passion whilst bounding to 
the goal of some powerful effect. 

Having next played Sir Edward Mortimer, he 
appeared in the part of Walter, in “ The Children 
of the Wood.” Here Elliston had the same ob- 
stacles to contend with as in Octavian—namely, 
stepping into a character rendered singularly attrac- 
tive by a living popular actor. Bannister had justly 
acquired a perfect command over the feelfigs of 
the auditor, in this part of Walter: his acting was 
natural, simple, yet deeply impressive; a part, 
also, in which he was constarttly before the public, 
The stand, however, which the Bath actor made 
was greatly flattering, 

o  Eiliston’s Walter was only inferior to Bannis- 
ter’s because it did not precede it,” said a great 
theatrical authority ; but although the pathos of the 
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part was a material which he was expected successfully 
to deal with, perhaps he was somewhat too stilted for 
the impersonation of lowly and familiar scenes— 
Difficile est communia dicere’’—it was the pathetic 
of tragedy, not comedy. This, like all Eiliston’s 
previous attempts, was ‘no copy-—confirming his 
reputation as an original actor. 

Elliston, ‘ tho child of fortune,” was now in a fair 
way of becoming a man of fortune—for not only 
was he making money, but what is more rare, he 
was saving it, The sensation, also, he had lately 
produced rendered him quite ‘‘ the observed” of the 
gay metropolis, so that he was nearly as much 
courted by the elegans of London as he had been at 
Bath itself. 

But London affords a vast variety of scenes to 
Jads of metal, other than the halls of science, or the 
chambers of the polite—many places which young 
men, not absolutely “ content to dwellin decencies 
for ever,” would just like to witness once /—~scenes 
which, being fortunately hidden from the world, 
and loving darkness rather than light, are some- 
times sought under “the most curious plea which 
was perhaps ever advanced—namely, of seeing the 
world! Thus your ‘ good sort of man,” stroking 
his boy’s forehead, observes, ‘‘ The lad should see~ 
everything, that he may know what to avoid !’’—in 
other words, “ We will Jose no time in making 
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him acquainted with folly; so that, if he never ac- 
quire anything else, he shall at least be accom- 
plished in that.” 

The poet indeed says— 


* Vice is of that hideous mien, 
Which to be hated, needs but to be seen;” 


and historians tell us that the antique Spartans 
would make their helots drunk, for the purpose of 
deterring the nobler born from so degrading a vice ; 
but the first, being poetry, is ‘‘ licensed to deal” in 
that commodity by which it can alone grow rich, 
namely, fiction ; and the tendency of the latter is so 
far disproved by modern experience, that we doubt 
whether the sight of a hundred reeling footmen 
would admonish a single master, or teach him a, 
better lesson, than “as drunk as a lord.” 

But to proceed: there existed at this period 
(1797), as now, in the neighbourhood of the theatres, 
certain conventions, yclep’d “ clubs,” which, fhough 
not containing the peculiar essence of Will’s, or 
the precise quality of Button’s, had yet an essence 
and quality oftheir own. Here was no narrow 
eligibility or invidious proscription ; “ order,” in 
fact, under every denomination, was totally irreco- 

e gnisable—-their doors, like a box of charity, were 
open to the whole world, pio hde nocte, on the pay- 
ment “of sixpence. These were frequented chiefly 
by a class of persons who had but one plan in life, 
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which was, to give over work the first moment they 
had earned enough to get drunk ‘for the remainder 
of the week. 

One of the principal establishments of the above 
kind was the “ Court of Comus,” which had laid 
its foundations in Wych-street, whereof a certain 
choice spirit of the name of Desborough was rated 
to the poor; or in other words, the landlord. This 
Desborough, as dull a rogue on most points.as any 
in Christendom, was yet famous by a kind of con- 
centration of genius, the light whereof became more 
vivid by the illimitable stupidity by which it was 
encircled. This outrageously stupid man was 
famous, in fact, for doing one thing well—well ! 
surpassing, in sooth, any effort of the ‘“ Court of 
Comus” itself—and this was, singing Dibdin’s song 
of “ Fortune’s Wheel |” 

Stupid Desborough was, indeed, so far before 
all riyalry in this song, that Charles Dibdin actually 
sought him out, with another tap- -room. Apollo, 
known as Dick Mason, to give him assistance in his 
musical olios. Desborough most hopelessly failed 
in everything but “ Fortune’s Wheel ;” as for poor 
Dick, he succeeded in nothing. 

This sort of monophlox, or single flash, is a curious 
fact in histrionic research, for there is no acto 
perhaps so obscure but can produce some one little 
part by which he is rescued from absolute non- 
entity, and in which he leaves all competition far, 
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far behind him. Of this sort, we recollect to have 
heard of a certaif ill-favoured wench in Sussex, 
who, though wofully wanting in mental, constitu- 
tional, and personal qualities, yet excelled the whole 
sisterhood of the county in the composition of a 
beef-steak pudding. This solitary accomplishment 
rendered her illustrious—procured for her a hale, 
strapping yeoman to take her to church, who allowed 
her forthwith but little opportunity for improving 
any other faculty. 

But to return to the “ Court of Comus.” Pre- 
cisely at nine o’clock p.m. by the chimes of St. 
Clement Dane, the doors of this sanctuary were 
thrown open to devotees, (who, like crabs, moved 
only at night,) and the ‘ Flamen” of the sanded floor 
(Cussans) ascended the curule chair, before whom 
a pickled herring, some strong waters, and an ounce 
of tobacco, were regularly placed. 

This celebrated youth was the son of an opulent 
West Indian, and educated at Marylebone school— 
an indubitable genius; but like farmer Ashfield’s 
horse of that name, “he would never work.” 
Cussans had, in fact, many opportunities of mixing 
in the best society, but the company he preferred 
to mie with was a cordial far more suited to his 
taste, 

* A lion cub, of sordid mind, 
* Avoided all the lion kind; 


He loved the cellar’s vulgar joke, 
And pass’ his hours in ale and smoke.” 
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Cussans lodged at a baker’s, as it afforded him 
the means of getting in at any hour of the four- 
and-twenty, except on Saturdays, when he never 
went home at all. Sims, another lad, hopeful as 
young Filch himself, occupied one room of a tene- 
ment in Dark-House Lane, the door of which, for 
the sake of light and air, had not been shut for 
forty years ; and Hawtin, the trumpeter and stone- 
eater, with one Smith, a glass-eyed clarionet-player, 
constituted the ‘‘leaders” in the “ Court of 
Comus.”” 

On Cussans taking the chair, the official club 
cocked-hat, resembling very nearly that of Billy 
Waters, was handed to him by the serjeant-at-arms, 
Sims; and the moment he placed it on his head, 

_ “the kettle to the trumpet spake,” and the court 
was declared sitting. 

The first thing, as we have heard, was “ Fortune’s 
Wheel,” Then the renowned Cussans, the court 
improvisatore, gave a canzona, in which, with some 
ability, he identified each visitor present; after- 
wards, in turn, every one present was separately 
called on to “ do sémething.” This “ doing some- 
thing” was imperative, except, indeed, that indul- 
gences and absolutions might be purchased ; but 
these, though always marketable, were placed con? 
siderably beyond the reach of the generality of 
sinners, the price for each being half-a-erown. 
* Doing something” implied cither a song, a 
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speech, poising a tobacco-pipe or coal-skuttle ; an 
imitation of cat, dog, or fowl, posturizing, or the 
more classic feat. of quaffing to the dregs the 
pewter Amystis* of some potent compound. 


« Qui canerent agerentque peruncti facibus ora,” 


Each actor had his turn, and each effort its short 
pre-eminence, till drink alone was triumphant, 
which, like the sole survivor of the fray, claimed 
the mown field its own. 

On gala nights, Cussans, as the clock struck 
twelve, from a god, descended, like Jupiter himself, 
into a beast,—not, indeed, as a rampant bull, but 
as a dancing bear! The scene of riot was thus 
conducted: —Sims, the bear-leader, beating the 
bottom of a pewter pot with a marrow-bone, threw 
a lasso about the loins of Cussans, now rolling in . 
the sand, whilst Hawtin and Smith accompanied 
the exhibition with other signs and sounds fitting 
the occasion. The belluine judge, nobly sustqjning 
his part, which, like Snug, the joiner, he might 
“do extempore, for it was nothing but roaring,” 
danced, whirled, evoluted, till the poor excitement 
which drunkenness had produced left him at length 
as lifeless as an unburied corse. 


Man differs more from man than man from beast.” 


* “ Amystis,” a capacious cup, which to drain off at ono 
breath was accounted a glorious piece of drunken Greek valour, 
See Lor., Ode xxxvi. lib, i. 
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The insane exploits of Cussans would occupy a 
volume, which as we by no means meditate, 
we dismiss him with one further anecdote, to shew 
the keenness of his perception. On one of these 
occasions, when each spectator had been called on 
to ‘do something,” an extremely well-attired spec- 
tator, who had taken his place in the vicinity of a 
person, evidently a stranger, was about commencing 
some characteristic ‘‘ agendum,” when up rose the 
presiding Cussans himself, and thus addressed the 
assembly :— 

“« By the rules of this institution, each individual 
is called on to do something whereby he proves 
himself worthy a seat in this fraternity. The gen- 
tleman before me has already passed a most crédit- 

- able examination, and is entitled to exalted honours, 
for, if I mistake not, his neighbour, on making an 
appeal to his coat-pocket, will find a snuff-box 
missing, which, perhaps, the Count Fathom in my 
eye may be able to account for.” 

Tt is needless to add, this address produced the 
desired effect, and the pickpocket was forthwith 
kicked out of court, a punishment which, in the 
judgment of those present, he richly deserved ; not 
for the strength of the theft, but, like the Spartan 
lad, for his weakness of concealment. 4 

In his idiosyncrasy, Cussans had also a gingular 
and conceited regard for his word of promise. This, 
“whether given under a false representation from 
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others; forced at the very point of the bayonet, or 
filched from him in the moment (the many hours |) 
of intoxication, he still invariably regarded. Having 
been reminded that, on one of these occasions, he 
had promised to hire himself as a pot-boy to a 
neighbouring house of call for wits, he actually 
entered on the ignoble service, at the ‘ Red Lion,” 
in Russell-street, for one entire month, at the expir- 
ation of which, he gave notice to his retainers that 
a “Lodge” would be open at the ‘Court of Comus,”” 
The procession of his manumission quitted the 
blushing lion at a certain hour—Sims, Hawtin, and 
others, occupying the interior of a hackney-coach, 
and Cussans, ipsissimus, in a harlequin party tire, 
perched on the roof—Desborough preceding, and, 
of course, singing ‘‘ Fortune’s Wheel!” 

On another occasion, a review of troops taking 
place in Hyde Park, before the King and Prince of 
Wales, Cussans procured a military uniform and 
charger, and having effected his way on the ground, 
actually joined the royal party as they were passing 
along the line. The distinguished stranger attracted 
presently universal attention, his mock-heroic aspect 
and imperturbability of deportment bade defiance 
to the gravity of the whole staff, and shook the 
herves of as gallant a brigade as ever entered the 
field , 

Cussans was also a considerable actor ; he played 
frequently at Sadler’s Wells, generally choosing 
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Sneak, in the “ Mayor of Garratt,” as he was much 
celebrated in the character song of ‘Ok! Poor 
Robinson Crusoe! In this song, he had as many 
“ encores” as he pleased ; and on a certain evening, 
having sang it three or four times, the curtain drew 
up for another part of the night’s entertainment, 
when, to the astonishment, but still greater delight, 
of the Sadler’s Wells’ auditory, Cussans started up 
from the very centre of the shilling gallery, vigor- 
ously singing “Oh! poor Robinson Crusoe!” nor 
would the Wellsites suffer the drama to proceed till 
he had again sang it twice fom the same spot. . 

Poor Cussans! brandy was his death, and water 
his grave; for he died on his voyage to a softer 
climate, and was buried in the deep. 

Such were the ‘“clubs’—such the “ Cast of 
Comus |”—-ex uno, &c., and such was the place (we 
confess it with a blush) where Robert William, 
oblivigus of dear Mrs, Collins, when the playhouse 
doors were shut,” satisfied his young curiosity. 
Shaking his plumes from the encumbrance of rule, 
and unbuekding the heavy eae of decorum— 
here, amongst the “free and easy,” we track the 
footsteps of our adventurous hero, but (as the 
‘* bills” express it) ‘for this night only’—at least, 
we hope so—and will therefore leave him to all the 
gratification the adventure can afford, 


CHAPTER V. 


An unexpected meeting—Elliston a critie—Widow Collins 
again—Iilliston a public lecturer—*“ The Artichoke”-—Harl 
of Harcourt—His Lordship’s letter to Mrs, Hlliston—~Ob- 
servations on Elliston’g “ Charles Surface” — Sheridan’s 
note—the Duchess of Devonshire—Two letters of Lord 
Harcourt—Eilliston plays before the King—A royal fate at 
Frogmore—A curious adventure with Davis, the pugilist— 
Remarkable anecdote of George IIT. 


By one of those fortuities which render truth some- 
times stranger than fiction, the unhappy parents of 
our hero, between whom, it will be remembered, a 
separation had taken place many months before, 
" were now brought, face to face, tout & coup, in the 
small back parlour of a chemist’s shop, in Somers 
Town. . 
A crowd had collected before the glazed door, 
owing to a person having been carried within who 
“had a few minutes before fallen down in a fit. The 
good mother, passing at the time, being well known 
to the compounder of drugs, gained ready admit- 
tance ; and prompted by something better than 
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curiosity, approached the unfortunate sufferer just 
as he was “coming to.” No sooner had she 
fixed her eyes on the object in question, than the 
epileptic shock seemed instantaneously conveyed 
by contact with the patient, and clasping her hands, 
she faintly exclaimed, ‘‘ Robert!” and sank on a 
chair beside him. The one was the horlager, Ellis- 
ton himself, and the good Samaritan no other than 
his faithful helpmate, whose affection for her hus- 
. band neglect had never weakened nor separation 
estranged, 

But this rencontre was destiny rather than chance, 
or “chance, direction, which they could not see ;” 
for being thus brought together, a renewal of con- 
jugal rights was the result; and a cottage, in the 
neighbourhood of Bath, was taken and furnished 
for the aged couple—the expenses of which, young 
Elliston, with some assistance from the Doctor, 
cheerfully engaged to defray. The old lady, how- 
ever, dfd not long enjoy the comfort thus provided 
——she died in November, 1798. 

On Elliston’s return to Bath, in 1799, he found 
his father in a very alarming state, who was there- 
fore immediately removed from the cottage to his 
son’s house, where he lingered till the June of the 
following year, and then expired. The fact was, 
both mother and son had gone through much vexa- 
tion and painful trouble on the watchmaker’s ac- 
count. Drink had sadly disordered Nature’s works ; 
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and the time-piece, man, was no more, If his 
amiable mate had ever found him a blessing, he 
was, beyond all question, a blessing in disguise, for 
he was seldom sober. So, in his age, like the old 
eagle, he lived only on suction—it was both his 
malady and his medicine. 
« Si nocturne tibi noceat potatio vini, 
Hance tu mane bibas iterum, et fuerit medicina.” 

As a proof of Elliston’s sincere and attentive de- 
votion to his art, at this period of his career, it 
should be noticed that he was in the habit of 
drawing up an analysis of each part previous to his 
first appearance therein. For a brief example, we 
give an extract of his view of the character of 
Panglos, 

‘Tt is no uncommon thing to find men of letters 
courting the hand of power or fortune, by descend- 
ing to meannesses which an independent mind 
would shudder at. Knowledge, it would be sup- 
posed, should fortify the mind to bear distppoint- 
ments and meet the casualties of life with firmness, 
but no sooner does the gripe of poverty bind us, 
than we frequently forget the theorems which have 
convinced us in books, and altogether discard our 
philosophy in practice. In this state is the subject 
of our present contemplation. He continues with 
few or no attempts to release himself from the 
caprice and insults of his employers, and his con- 
science is presently reconciled to his interest, His 
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quotations are not unnatural and_ irresistibly 
laughable, and we forgive his vanity for the sake of 
the mirth it causes. We are not elated at his 
success, because he has not deserved it. His 
reverse of fortune we behold with indifference, 
because his nature is not deeply vitiated. 

‘* Comic characters are seldom analyzed in their 
moral features; we laugh at singularities, without 
regarding their tendency, which may possibly be 
bad. The oddity of Panglos, his pedantry and 
cringing, all combine to make him ridiculous; but 
the author has done good dramatic justice; for, 
while we find the Doctor amusing, to answer the 
cause of theatrical entertainment, he is left con- 
temptible, as a lesson to take home with us.” 

Happy should we have been to leave undisturbed 
the good impression which no doubt our hero has 
made on our readers, by this example of professional 
diligence ; but, as faithful historians, we are com- 
pelled flow to present them with a letter, which may 
possibly raise more than a suspicion of his fallibility, 
and call to mind those sundry airy securities for 
good behaviour which in 1792 he showered on his 
confiding uncle, and made us tremble, at the time, 
for his liabilities. The epistle is from the conser- 
vative Mrs, Collins, who, from the storehouse of her 
affection, supplies the following admonition—the 
exigency of which occasion will be explained by the 
tenour of her words. . 

12 
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“T received your packet, my dear young friend, 
with mingled sentiments of concern and satisfaction. 
If I ever mentioned to Mrs. E. the report of your 
being an unsteady husband, it was to weaken the 
blow of her being a deceived wife—for these latter 
reports are flying about like musquitocs. For myself, 
I have ever considered you incapable of studied 
deception ; and the affectionate zeal with which she 
has often spoken of your unabating tenderness, I 
would not for the world disturb. 

“That you are really in debé, I never have believed ; 
bué’ that you go the way to become in debt, T do 
believe, because I know it—know that you play— 
gemble—know that you have visited the hazard table 
—thank God, I do not believe it is yet a maBrt. 
But it is in dread of this that T now write—when 
once the habit is confirmed—when once this idle 
pleasure has ripened into passion, you are lost to any 
hope which this world can give of your own preser- 
vation ; whilst the pang that event will inflict on 
you, will be a hundredfold repeated in the knowledge 
that you are the curse instead of the blessing to 
innocent hearts, who now look up to you alone. for 
shelter, and for whose moral nature you are also 
responsible. 

“The reports that ‘ young Elliston is a gambler,’ 
have already reached Mr. Gore; I therefore recom- 
mend you to take an early opportunity, not of 
denying these, if they be true, but of breaking the 
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vicious bonds while yet they are within your strength. 
‘What have I heard! that even between the scenes 
of the very playhouse—frequently in your dressing- 
room there—you gamble in some shape or other. 
Can such things fail of notoriety ? and will notoriety 
have any tenderness for the ears of your inestimable 
wife? ‘I say again, Take heed !’ and believe me, 
“Your sincere friend, 


“ Anne Connins. 


“P,S.—I hope you have not forgot to thank 
Lady Perth for her letters to the north in your behalf; 
and Mr. Ashe thinks it would be right for you to 
call on Mr. Duff, who addressed his sister, Lady 
Ann, and several others, for you. You may find 
out her abode at the Pump Room.” 
ra 

This letter was unequivocally to the point; as 
Elliston secretly confessed, not without abundant 


. veason. He first made an attempt at some display 


at indignation on reading it, but, like Jonathan 
‘Wild, who, when thrust to sea alone, in an open 
boat, cocked his hat and looked fierce for a moment, 
and then recollected there was no one by to applaud 


- him, so did our hero think better of his anger, and 


pocketing the affront, vowed there was no real hap-* 
piness but what conscience approved ; and so passed 
that evening in the full enjoyment of domestic 
virtue, 
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In the midst of these things—the analysis, onc 
moment, and the dice, another—schemes of thea. 
trical partnership, and sudden excursions of pleasure, 
—Elliston made his appearance as a public lecturer | 

During the Lent season of this year, 1798, he 
undertook a series of lectures, both at Bath and 
Bristol, on morals and general criticism—it was a 
kind of “Blair,” “ Kames,” and El&ston partner~ 
ship, in which the moralist and the critic, pleasantly 
impregnated with the popular actor, drew together 
very profitable assemblies at both cities, and ended 
greatly to the success of this new enterprise. Poor 
Mrs. Collins! what a letter would she have written 
—how emphatically scored each alternate word— 
had she heard the malicious anecdote which for a 
time prevailed on the termination of these academic 
displays | 

It was on a certain evening, at the ancient city 
of Bristol, after our adventurous scholiast had 
delivered himself, “ore rotundissimo,” on the Life 
and Genius of Bishop Berkley, and having left 
his enraptured audience with the words of Pope,, 
“To Berkley every virtue under heaven!” that, 
having pocketed the proceeds of his spiritual exer- 
cise, amounting to no less than thirty-six pounds, 

“he carried the same toa house of riot, known in 
those days as the “ Artichoke,” scattering the profits 
of so much godliness amidst ‘Bates, Dawson, and 
the rest :”” when returning to Bath with his despised 
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friends—namely, his own reflections,—he was met 
with a smile of confidence and affection, which, 
though in value beyond all human price, stung him 
in the keenest vibration of his heart. 

Some few months previous to these events, Ellis- 
ton had discovered the mistake in his calculation of 
the Pulteney-street establishment. He found that 
bringing a large house “over his head” was as 
destructive as an “ old one,’’—part of it had never 
once been occupied at all, and his tenant for another, 
had absconded, with a month’s rent yet unsatisfied, 
and a few pounds to boot, borrowed from his land- 
lord in the hurry of some business, by which any 
gentleman may be surprised. Elliston and his 
family had now taken up their residence in Bath- 
wick-street. 

Tt was about this period Elliston became known 
to the Earl of Harcourt, a nobleman of unostenta- 
tious friendliness and refined taste, enjoying the 
favour of the sovereign, and dispensing patronage 
and encouragement to British art under every de- 
nomination. 

The Earl’s father had been nominated ambassador 
extraordinary to the court of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 
to demand the Princess Charlotte in marriage for 
George IIL: he lost his life by a lamentable acci-° 
dent—falling into a well in his own park at Nune- 
ham, and was succeeded by George Simon, the 
subject of our present notice. This nobleman was 
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a great patron of the stage and its professors ; the 
Kemble family shared his especial favour, and many 
actors of merit his notice ‘and regard. To Elliston 
and his wife he was most friendly ; and whilst his 
position enabled him to be highly beneficial in their 
professional pursuits, his enlightened mind and 
mature judgment supplied them frequently with the 
best counsel. 

The two following are among the carliest of Lord 
Harcourt’s letters—the first addressed to Mrs. H1- 
liston. 

“ Nuaneham, April 6th. 

“ Mapam,—As it cannot but be gratifying to 
you to hear the opinion of a good judge of acting, 
and who is himself an excellent comedian, respecting 
My. Hliston’s performance of Charles, I will not 
deny myself the pleasure of transcribing a para- 
graph from a letter I received this morning. The 
approbation of a few such judges, is of far higher 
value than the plaudits of an unreflecting multitude, 
for such, I fear, must all multitudes be considered. 

“* Charles was better performed by Elliston than 
by Smith—at least, in my opinion. Smith I never 
really liked in the part. It was a relief to me not 
to see the chair leaned upon, &c, &c, Elliston 
looks the character admirably. Lord St. Helens 
was as much pleased as myself, who, never having 
seen ‘O’Brien, thinks Elliston the first gentleman 
on the stage—he has an easy vivacity and a spiritual 
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quality which no other performer possesses—a 
charming voice, and his side acting is admirable.’ 
“Tf your affection, madam, has some satisfaction 
from reading this eulogy, my own vanity is grati- 
fied while I write it, as I take to myself the credit 
of having discovered Mr. Elliston’s peculiar talent 
in much earlier days than the present. The annals 
of the stage record two gentlemen actors only— 
viz., Wilkes, in the time of Cibber and Mrs. Old- 
field, and O’Brien in that of Garrick, which last- 
. named, with all his astonishing powers both in 
tragedy and comedy, could be anything—everything 
~~except a gentleman. 


“Tam, Madam, your humble servant, 


@ 


Who the correspondent of Lord Harcourt really 
was, does not appear ; but we by no means call on 
our readers to subscribe implicitly to his opinion of 
Elliston’s personitication of Charles Surface. In our 
own humble impression, Charles was not amongst 
his most successful efforts ; and we the more regret 
this, ag it was no doubt, the dazzle, of this character 
which led Elliston away from Joseph—a parf which 
he ought to haye made most triumphantly his own, 
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and but for the other attraction most probably 
would have done so. 

That he played Charles charmingly, no one can 
deny ; but his transcendent merit therein is at least 
equivocal. Joseph Surface is perhaps the most 
difficult part in comedy on the stage, to sustain with 
effect—to make what is called a hit, is next to im- 
possible. Here are no points-——no strong situations 
which sometimes command applause ; all that can 
be done must be accomplished by sound, intrinsic 
acting. The character is introduced by neither 
flower nor flourish—the mere ‘“ good morrow” are 
the simple words committed to him. You sympa- 
thize with him for not one moment in the play,— 
for he is no bold-faced villain, who will sometimes 
beguile the spectator of a transient impulse of pity 
or applause—he is detested throughout, on whose 
shoulders the airy fascination of Charles is borne 
sparkling to the close; and yet, with all this, is 
Joseph the hero of the playa question which the 
inimitable Palmer satisfactorily proved; and a fact 
which Elliston, in that peculiar quality of his art 
which so distinguished him, dught still to have 
maintained and perpetuated. 

The second letter is to Elliston himself—the 
subject of it appears to have been his own benefit, 

“ Nuneham, April 24th, 

“ Lokp Hancourr sends his compliments to Mr. 

Elliston, and assures him that he has great pleasure 
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in communicating to him the enclosed letter from 
Mr. Smith. He thinks it would be more correct 
and respectful towards their R.R.H.H., the Duke 
and Duchess of York, to advertise the play to be 
performed by their command, than under their 
patronage, No one, except Mr. Elliston himself, 
need know that their R.R.H.H, cannot actually be 
present at the performance.” 

In July of this year, (1799) Sheridan renewed 
his attack on Elliston in his Bath fastnesses, 
bringing so powerful a force into the field, as to 
calculate on the fullest success. On the 6th, the 
following despatch reached the besieged party :— 

“Mr. Sheridan presents compliments to Mr. 
Elliston, and, at the desire of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, has transmitted the enclosed. Mr. Sheridan 
will do himself the pleasure of writing to Mr. Ellis- 
ton on the subject, in a day or two,” 

The enclosure was addressed to Mrs. Elliston by 
the Duchess. 

“The Duchess of Devonshire has heard so much 
of Mr. Elliston’s success in London, that if he 
wishes to be engagéd at Drury Lane Theatre, she 
thinks there can be no doubt of his succeeding ; 
and Mr. Sheridan would offer him terms he would 
approve. The Duchess will, in case this should 
take place, endeavour to obtain for Mrs, Elliston a 
great number of scholars.” 

There can be no doubt that the “desire of the 
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Duchess” was, in point of fact, the suggestion of 
Sheridan himself; who not unnaturally concluded 
that an application so flattering as that of her Grace 
of Devonshire—of her 
« Who, had she lived before the Siege of Troy, 

Ilelen, whose beauty summon’d Greece to arms, 

And drew a thousand ships to Tenedos, 

Had not been named in Homer's Iliad,” 
would have been too dazzling for the weal eyesight 
of the noviciate actor, and that he would have been 
led blind to the asylum of Drury. But such was 
not the result—his duty and inclinations had both 
been pledged to his Bath friends beyond this offer 
of redemption, and for the present, at least, he 
refused acceding to any permanent engagement in 
London, 

Thornton, the Windsor manager, having offered 
proposals to Elliston for his services for a certain 
number of nights, Robert William solicits the advice 
of his friend Lord Harcourt on the occasion, and 
receives, in consequence, the following answer :— 


«“@xford, July 11, 1799, 

“ Str,~As I understand their Majestics will not 
leave Windsor before the beginning of next month, 
Tam glad to hear that you are in treaty with Mr, 
Thornton, as it will be the means of making your 
talents*known to the king and queen, who, I doubt 
not, will honour you with their commands. Ihave 
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apprised them of the probability of your engage~ 
ment at Windsor, and allow me to say, their Majes- 
ties are no strangers to the opinion I entertain of 
your abilities in the art you profess, or of the esteem 
T feel for you in your private character, 

“T fear you will experience some difficulty in 
your choice of character for an appearance before 
their Majesties; for I must observe, that if Mr. 
Thornton’s company be not improved since I last 
saw it, then isit only fit to exhibit in a village barn. 
This opinion, however, I have kept to myself, lest 
by its expression I might injure this most wretched 
band of performers: though I could not but regret 
so many able haymakers, sturdy blacksmiths, and 
active ostlers, should thus have miscalculated their 
usefulness, and despised the station which Provi- 
dence had evidently allotted them. 

“With this company, I cannot imagine how 
such plays could be produced which might shew 
you fo advantage; and I should be concerned to 
find you were reduced to appear only in such 
characters, which, having no archetype in nature, 
render the actor but a mere buffoon, wherein he 
who stoops lowest is most successful. I wish you 
had seen Mr, Fawcett and Munden in the ‘“ Birth- 
day: their performance was exquisite; worthy, 
not only the Garrick school, but even Garrick 
himself. Munden is an actor of true genits; but 
T trust he will, for the future, honour Nature, and 
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not hold her up to scorn; that he will see by the 
fairly earned applause he obtained in the above 
drama, that it is not necessary to become a merry- 
andrew in order to please. The loudest laugh is 
not always the liveliest sensation of delight—it is a 
kind of borachio, which leaves no satisfaction better 
than a head-ache. 

“ Don Felix, Charles Surface, Young Wilding, the 
Jew, (in the ‘ Jew and Doctor’) and Vapour, are 
characters which would please their Majesties, and 
represent you to advantage. Walter, one of your 
best performances, I do not mention, because I am 
sure the king will never again see the ‘ Children in 
the Wood.’ Pray give my compliments to Mrs. 
Elliston, and believe me to be, your humble 
servant, “ Flancourr.” 


Again, the Earl writes :— 


“ Nuneham, Saturday. 

* Sir,—The patronage afforded to the theitive at 
Windsor by their Majesties, gives to it a distinction 
that obviates any objection which a performer of 
eminence might naturally have in appearing amongst 
actors so greatly inferior; and several of the first 
have, consequently, shewn themselves on that 
stage. It would be to your advantage, therefore, 
to accept the offer of the manager; otherwise, as 
I hava been informed, the passion for cards so 
engrosses the minds of the Windsor inhabitants, 
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that they have but little inclination to go to 
plays. 

“There is every reason to believe that the 
king and queen have no intention of quitting 
the castle this summer, and as I have before 
told you, their Majesties knowing my opinion of 
you, I think there is but little doubt of their com- 
manding a play in which you would have the 
leading part. If I should have the honour of 
being summoned by their Majesties before Sep- 
tember, I will contrive to pave the way for your 
appearance ; but the choice of character is an affair 
of no small concern, as the king does not like any 
comedies of a serious cast, and I should be sorry, 
on the other hand, that you only shewed yourself 
in the walk of mere farce. 

“J am particularly anxious you should play The 
Liar, because the grace of your deportment, your 
vivacity, and youthfulness of figure, unite to render 
your* representation of that character a first-rate 
performance. You, Sir, and you almost alone, are 
the theatrical gentleman. Pray give my compliments 
to Mrs. Elliston, and believe me, your humble ser-~ 
vant, “ Flancourt. 

«My compliments also to Mr, Dimond.” 


In consequence of this flattering correspondence 
with his noble patron, Elliston arrived at Windsor 
on the 24th of July, and by command of his Majesty 
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acted on the following night, Don Feliz, before the 
royal party. On the 26th, the next night, he was 
playing at Bristol, and again on the 27th at Windsor. 
Thus, to and fro, between Bristol and Windsor, he 
vibrated in the space of each civil day ; constant 
as the sun, for one whole fortnight, he performed 
his course, and like him imparting light and life to 
the opaque bodies of his clustering fraternity. 

It may be well believed, Elliston felt no little 
satisfaction in perceiving he had pleased the king. 
His Majesty expressed himself in terms highly 
flattering to this new object of his notice, and 
the delight he evidently felt at the several per- 
formances became a subject of public comment, 

Tt was interesting as singular to behold, at this 
time, a sovereign—the King of England, at the head 
of his family, in simple citizenship, indulging sym- 
pathies with his people in their national pastimes ; 
confessing his sense of enjoyment from the same 
source to which they, one and all, were Sccus- 
tomed to apply; brought with them by one com- 
mon, humble invitation, to social pleasures ; quite 
in fellowship, almost in contact with him who 
looked alone to health and strength, for the supply 
of his daily wants; on a spot which even the 
humblest burgess would have accounted mean; 
asking no adulation but the respect of well dis- 
ciplined minds to age and honour; placing no 
restraint on the impulsive expression of joy or 
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wonderment, but leading the way in each indi- 
cation of delight; echoing the youthful glee 
which the boy’s “first play” excited, and almost 
pressing the same plank which danced with the 
compact array of animated gazers! 

A féte on the 7th of August, in honour of the 
birth of the Princess Amelia, was given by her Ma- 
jesty at Frogmore, and more especially in conse- 
quence of the princess’s recovery from recent 
illness. Elliston was invited to speak some occa- 
sional lines, in the character of Merlin, before the 
royal party, for which the august convalescent 
presented him with ten guineas; Dr. Aylward, the 
king’s organist, having given him apartments in the 
castle, during his stay. 

Elliston acted six times in the fortnight’s engage- 
ment at Windsor, the king having commanded 
five; by whose order, also, twenty-five guineas 
were transmitted to him on his benefit. He cleared 
by this trip above one hundred guineas. 

These daily transits between Bristol and Windsor, 
being undertaken after each performance, by night, 
(for he slept like a top within a coach, as sound and 
as vertical,) were styled by his comrades Night 
Errantry ; and verily our “ Troubadour” could have 
been no other than “ William de la Tour” himself, 
achieving also some certain éxploits on these mis- 
sions, if report be true, not altogether unworthy the 
famed‘ Provengal” band. 

‘ ; K 
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Elliston, who was one of those who consider no 
behaviour towards the other sex worthy the term 
civility which falls short of a positive declaration of 
love—like our forefathers, who fancied their hospi- 
tality poor, unless they made their guests dead 
drunk—used to relate a smart rebuke he once 
received in one of these moments of stage-coach 
innamoramenti, Addressing himself to a fair fellow- 
passenger in language somewhat savouring of Young 
Wilding, and perceiving the lady lesa favourable to 
his suit than he had expected, concluded by hoping 
he had not exceeded the bounds of decorum. 
‘Perhaps not, sir,” replied she; ‘“ but your limits 
of decorum are so extremely liberal that you may 
possibly lose your way in the excursion.” 

On another occasion, having acted the night at 
Windsor, and finding himself too late for the mail 
on reaching Slough, he was compelled at once to 
order a post-chaise, as it was necessary hetshould 
atrive at Bath by a certain hour the next day. 
With but a faint hope of finding any companion at 
that time of night, who might be about to take the 
same direction, he still made application within the 
entry of the “‘ White Hart,” when a stranger of no 

- ordinary size, and enveloped in a large shaggy coat, 
sprang eagerly forward, declaring at once that he 
“wag his man!” 

His new-found friend being evidently a little 

“sprung, Hliston began to repent his invitation ; but 
& 
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before he could raise any plausible objection, his 
agile companion had taken his seat within the 
vehicle, and already deposited what little baggage 
he appeared to be travelling with. liston, not 
displeased with the stranger’s humour, but having 
little hope of reducing him to his own state of 
sobriety, fancied he could do no less than elevate 
himself to the same level. Ordering, therefore, a 
double-strong glass of brandy-and-water, much to 
the applause of his companion in the large coat, 
they started together. 

Naturally enough, Elliston began his surmises 
who and what his companion could be. He was 
rough, but not vulgar; rude in speech, yet on the 
hest terms with the very pride of nobility ; and the 
tumblers he had emptied, (which too frequently, in 
humble life, like cupping-glasses, only draw out the 
ill-humours of the animal,) proved him clearly 
enough as good-tempered a fellow-voyager as many 
of his betters. What could he be? A question 
which his increasing volubility only rendered still 
more obscure; for, like an unskilled finger travel- 
ling the keys.of a harpsichord, he touched on a vast 
variety of subjects, producing anything but intelli- 
gent sounds. 

Tn summing up the case, Elliston concluded him* 
to be the first-born of some good easy yeoman, who, 
on his firét visit to London, had paid dearly for the 
“ Stranger’s Guide,” and was now returning with 
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mock satisfaction and empty pockets to astonish 
the “ auld wife at home.” Suddenly, the stranger 
struck up the ballad of “‘ Black-eyed Susan,” which 
he sang not without some slight pretensions to 
taste; and on Elliston expressing his satisfaction al 
the change of entertainment, he pulled from under 
his coat a copy of the ‘‘ Convivial Warbler,” which, 
for all he could have deciphered at that time of 
night, might have been the ‘‘ Au’schylus” of Parson 
Adams, and immediately commenced, ‘‘ My Friend 
and Pitcher.’’ 

How long he would have pursued this vein of 
melody is uncertain; but on the chaise stopping 
for change of horses, (as to the term “fresh,” it 
was far more applicable to the travellers than the 
poor cattle,) he abruptly broke off, and ordering 
one other tumbler “ of the same,” cried, ‘So much 
for good luck at Moulsey, and now all’s over!” 
This expression Elliston as little understood gs the 
yest his companion had vouchsafed in the form of 
prose, when suddenly the stranger raising the 
ostler’s lantern directly on the comedian’s counte. 
nance, and planting his hand impressively on his 
shoulder exclaimed— 

“T know you, sir; you are the Prince of Wales. 
Pll not sell you—you know, sir, Jl not sell you,” 
shaking Elliston cordially. ‘‘ Here 1” continued he, 
pointing to his empty glass ; ‘I would say it before 
your honoured father himself, God bless him |-— 
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never a drop more from this day midnight—~six 
weeks and hard allowance; you look to me—I 
know you look to me, and I'll stand your friend.” 

Like an Egyptian hieroglyphic, fall of interest, 
yet perfectly unintelligible, he continued his frag- 
mental address for some miles further, when again 
murmuring, “ You’re the ‘ Prince of Wales,’” he 
fell into a most audible sleep. 

In due time, the travellers reached Woolhampton, 
the place, as Elliston had understood, his friend 
intended parting; he hereupon returned the hu- 
meral salutation, with a full per centage of violence, 
at the same time roaring in his ear, ‘ Wool- 
hampton |” This altisonant announcement had the 
desired effect. Up sprang the tenant of the rough 
habiliment, and rubbing his eyes violently for afew 
moments, “‘ Woolhampton ?” repeatedhe. ‘ Yes,” 
continucd Elliston, ‘and here, I’m afraid we part.’» 

*« Sig,” replied the other, taking the actor’s hand, 
‘“ we've been fellow-travellers so far; and now, with 
best service to ye for the number o’ merry tales 
you've told us, what's the total of my whack ?” and 
out he drew a canvass bag, containing no despicable 
sum, 

“Why, verily, my good fellow———” began Ellis- 
ton; but the other at once apprehending his meaning, 
jerked him smartly by the collar, exclaiming, ‘* Gin- 
gerly—gingerly | You don’t stir to-night unless I pay 
my whack. Come! how much—a brace 0’ smelts ?” 
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“ A brace of smelts !” repeated Elliston. 

* Two half-guineas,” continued the other ; “re- 
member, I’ve six hard weeks on’t in yon village 
there.” 

“How ?” 

« Why, didn’t I tell you all at the ‘White Hart ?’”” 

“Not a word ?” 

« Whew !—that I should ’a been travelling with 
a gent thirty mile, and said not a word!” Enliston 
here merely interrupted him witha smile. ‘“ My 
name’s Tom Owen,” proceeded he, jocosely, but 
confidentially ; ‘‘ you’ve heard of the fight that’s 
to come off, in September, at Moulsey, ’twixt me 
and Davis, as good a man as ever entered the ring ; 
but ‘tis plaguy hard, training—six weeks on’t. 
Harkye, I know I’m the better man, for a’ that ; so 
make your bets.” Which having said, and insisted 
on paying his share of the chaise expenses, he was 
departing, brisk and partly sober; his little port- 
manteau dangling from a sturdy ash, when Elliston 
called out, 

“Well, beat your man, and good luck to you; 
but the girl!—the girl! Why give ‘ Susan’ a 
black-eye ?” 

_ Snapping his fingers with a laugh, the bruiser 
mounted the stile, and was presently out of sight. 

From Windsor, Elliston proceeded to Plymouth, 
anf acted for the first time the part of Rolla, His 
youth, his appearance, the romantic cast of the 
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drama, and the great popularity of both actor and 
play, at this precise time, rendered this one of the 
most successful sea-port speculations, that the ma- 
nager of the West had made for several years. The 
Cornish and Devon families talked more, cven 
at this moment, of ‘ Pizarro,” than Tippoo Sul- 
tan-——of Elliston, than Sir David Baird; while 
Acre, Napoleon, and Sir Sidney, were lost in the 
Andes, Almagro, and Rolla. From Plymouth, Ellis- 
ton went next to Birmingham, and having acted his 
number of nights, according to agreement, he pro- 
ceeded to Weymouth, where he terminated his 
summer excursion, and again played before the 
royal family. 

George the Third, as is well known, was extremely 
partial to Weymouth, and it was no unusual thing 
for him to take his stroll, quite unattended. On 
the morning of Elliston’s benefit, (an occasion which 
the king had expressly honoured by a command,) 
he had been enjoying one of these afternoon wan- 
derings, when rain coming on just as he was passing 
the theatre-door, in he went, and finding no one 
immediately at hand} proceeded at once to the royal 
box, and seated himself in his own chair. 

The dim daylight of the theatre, and slight 
fatigue, which exercise had occasioned, induced an 
inclination of drowsiness. His Majesty, in fact, 
fell into-a comfortable doze, which presently became 
a sound sleep. In the meantime, Lord Townshend, 
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who had encountered Elliston in the neighbour- 
hood, inquired whether he had seen the king, as 
his Majesty had not been at the palace since his 
three o’clock dinner ; and it being then nearly five, 
the queen and princesses were in some little anxiety 
about him. But his lordship gaining no direction 
from the dramatic star, pursued his object in another 
course. 

Elliston, now making his way to the theatre for 
the purpose of superintending all things necessary 
for the reception of his august patrons, went straight 
into the king’s box; and on perceiving a man fast 
asleep in lus Majesty’s chair, was about recalling 
him to his senses, in as ungentle a manner as he 
roused the recollection of Tom Owen in the post- 
chaise, when, very fortunately, he discovered who 
his friend really was, who had so unexpectedly 
dropped in. 

What was to be done? Elliston could not pre- 
gume to wake his Majesty—to approach him——speak 
to him—touch him, impossible !—and yet some- 
thing was necessary to be attempted, as it was now 
time the theatre should be lit, and what was of still 
greater importance, the anxiety of the queen and 
family assuaged, 

- Elliston hit on the following expedient: taking 
up a violin, from the orchestra, he stepped into the 
pit, arid placing himself just beneath his truly- 
exalted guest, struck up, doleemente, ‘God Save 
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the King!” The expedient had the desired effect : 
‘the royal sleeper was gently Joosened from the spell 
which had bound him ; and awaking, up he sprang, 
and, staring the genuflecting comedian. full in the 
face, exclaimed, ‘Hey! hey! hey! what, what! 
Oh, yes! I see, Elliston—ha! ha! rain came on— 
took a seat—took a nap. What’s o’clock ??’ 

“ Approaching six, your Majesty.” 

Six !—six o’clock !” interrupted: the king. 
Send to her Majgsty—say I’m here. Stay—stay— 
this wig won’t do,—eh, eh ? Don’t keep the people: — 
waiting—light up—light up—Iet ’em in—let ’em 
in—ha! ha! fast asleep.—Play well to-night, Hlis- 
ton! Great favourite with the Queen. Let em in— 
let ’em in.” 

The house was presently illuminated—messengers 
were sent off to the royal party, which, in a short 
lapse: of time; reached the theatre, Elliston then 
quitted, the side of his most affable monarch ; and 
dressing ‘himself in five minutes for his part in the 
drama, went through his business with bounding 
spirit ; nor was his glee at all diminished, when, on 
attending the royal “visitors to their carriage, the 
king once more nodded his head, saying, ‘‘ Fast 
asleep, ch, Biliston !—fast asleep 1” 
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Covent Garden Theatre—“ The Glorious Light’—Subserip- 
tion Room at Windsor—A fracas—Damages—A conjurar 
—Elliston eased of his money—A dock without a head— 
Elliston grows ambitious—Lord Ilarcourt’s reproof—A 
royal féte—Elliston in many parts— Zon mot of the King— 
Mr. Elliston writes to the Master of Sidney—Elliston a 
gamester—Mr. Rundall’s advice—A comic adventure with 
an old bachclor of Bath—A dinner-—~Extraordinary hoax, 


In will be recollected by those who may have felt 
an interest in theatrical history, that, at the com- 
mencement of the year 1800, Hight of the actors 
then on the establishment of Covent Garden ‘[heatre 
assailed Mr. Henry Harris, the proprietor, in a 
pamphlet,* on asserted grievances ; which dispute 
being referred to the Lord Chamberlain,} was by 
him decided against the complainants. 


* The pamphlet was supposed to have been written by ITol- 
man. The other seven appellants were, J. Johnstone, A Pope, 
J. Munden, C, Incledon, J. Fawcett, T. Knight, 1. Johnston, 
With the exception of Tolman, all these actois continual at 
Covent Garden, after the award given against them. 

+ The Marquis of Salisbury. 
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The “ Glorious Eight,” as this band of insur- 
rectionists was designated by swperannuated Moody, 
(memorable as the apprentices in arms against a 
former Harry of England,) having sustained a sig- 
nal defeat, the monarch of Covent Garden sought 
now the strength of some foreign alliance,'and made 
overtures accordingly to Robert William, Lord of 
the principality of Bath! Long was the negotiation 
pending, and for a considerable time Elliston was 
undecisive' whether to accept the flattering offers 
made to him from My, Harris, or to enter on the 
management at Bath, as Dimond was now on the 
eve of retiring from the stage. 

Once more did Elliston make an effort for a share 
in that theatre, which had been the cradle of his 
fame ; but his very popularity was in this instance 
prejudicial to his purpose—the proprietors fearing, 
had they acceded to his request, he would soon 
acquirg an absolute control, His engagoment, how- 
ever, was renewed, under terms highly advantageous. 

Tiliston was fond of billiards, and played a good 
game—for a gentleman—but had as little chance 
with its professors, as any idler who suddenly takes 
a fancy for 4 country life, and turns agriculturist in 
opposition to the whole farming practice of the 
county, on some infallible principle of his own— 
within two years he is gazetted | 

On one of his repeated excursions to Windsor, 
he visited the “ Subscription Room” of that cele- 
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brated town ; and amongst other persons, met there 
a Mr. R., a gentleman who followed, with equal 
diligence, two professions—billiards and painting. 
In respect of the former, he had also a twofold 
faculty of performance, namely, ill or well, just as 
he pleased ; in respect of the latter, his quality fell 
perhaps only under one denomination. Be this as 
it may, there is no doubt that either from modesty 
or a hatred of display, or some such benign senti- 
ment, he did not always shew himself to the best 
advantage at the game of billiards ; as men of good 
taste deem it a piece of coxcombry to be ever walk. 
ing the streets in a birth-day suit. , 

Such had been the delicacy of Mr. R. whenever 
he had knocked about the balls in Elliston’s com- 
pany; so that the artist’s “second best suit” of 
play, appearing upon a par with the actor's only 
one, a match was proposed between them, and to it 
they went with mutual gusto. 

For some time they played about even ; but the 
stakes being now raised to a considerable amount, 
with additional interest the combatants bogan anew, 
The actor required no prompter to give him his 
cue, nor the artist to be reminded of the bold 
strokes of the great masters. To it they went 
‘when suddenly, by some sudden inspiration, 
Apelles was invested, like a harlequin, with his 
birth-day suit of colours, beating his adversary com- 
pletely off the field; so that, in the same propor- 
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tion that he filled the pockets of the table, he 
emptied those of the tragedian. 

Surmises followed closely on the heels of astonish- 
ment; and Elliston began strongly to suspect he 
had fallen amongst thieves—a point on which he 
was not long in making himself understood, by at 
once pronouncing Mr. R. a swindler. 

The limner, ill enduring “ the immediate jewel 
of his soul” to be thus rifled, threw down his cue, 
and advancing to Elliston, threatened to kick him 
down stairs, at the same time, wheeling him round 
as if to put his menace into execution. But though 
the assault was the painter’s, the battery was the 
player’s ; for Elliston, directing a well-aimed blow 
on the sconce of his assailant, sent him recling over 
a tall coal-scuttle, scattering, at the same time, the 
bituminous contents over the ‘‘ Subscribers’” apart- 
ment, The painter soon recovered his legs, but 
was in,a woful plight; in the languago of art, his 
eye actually stood out from the canvass, and he dis- 
played a bold outlino of feature, of which Fuseli 
himself might have been enamoured, 

To render the matter still more unfortunate, the 
artist was, at this juncture, laying soft siege to the 
affections of a certain merry wife of Windsor, who 
was in fact quite to his taste,—being a delicate’ 
piece of art, and unquestionably in good keeping ; 
and although scars, like grey hairs, are ever deemed 
honourable,and mightily extolled by the fair, yot a 
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thorough thrashing, in a public billiard room, could 
scarcely he deemed a feather in a man’s cap, unless, 
indeed, a white one. The consequence was, the 
academician was spoiled of his intrigue ; and deom- 
ing it prudent to raise tho siege in reapect of his 
mistress, he turned all his energies to an action of 
another description—withdrawing from the Couré 
of Cupid to prosecute more advantageous triumphs 
in the Court of King’s Bench. 

The result was, a trial, which took place in 
February, 1801, Mr, Rundall, of the India House, 
(Elliston’s brother-in-law,) having attended the 
cause, transmits to our hero tho following ac- 
count i 

«You may be surprised—I am sure you will be 
annoyed—at the event of your trial: a verdict for 
the plaintiff, and damages fifty pounds ; which, with 
costs, I fancy can be no less than one hundred. 
Brown’s evidence differed wonderfully from the his- 
tory he gave to me; ho stated, that without any 
provocation, beyond mortification at your own bad 
play, you gratified your humour by knocking down 
your opponent, declaring, that if you couldn’t beat 
him one way, you would another. Your counsel, 
Erskine, dwelt long on the improbability of this 
“statement ; and in a humorous speech, alluding to 
the skuttle, told the jury that this witness being 
“hauled over the coals” in cross-examination, cut 
but a dirty figure. This was well enough; but he 
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called not a single witness himself ; relying for suc- 
cess, as he is too apt to do, on the merits of his 
speech. Tam quite persuaded, that if perjury did 
not absolutely got a verdict on the one hand, carc- 
lossness lost one on the other. The uncertainty of 
the law is too great a grievance al the besi—it need 
not be aggravated by the slovenliness of counsel.” 

Elliston was attached to his profession by lovelier 
tics than those of mere worldly acquisitions—he 
delighted in its mystery—was fond of acting ; and 
on the non-play nights, at Bath or Bristol, he ge- 
norally gave some provincial theatre a taste of his 
quality. 

Qn one occasion, being at an inn with manager 
Shatford, after a night's performance at Salisbury, 
from which place the only public conveyance to 
Bath was a coach, which passed through Sarum 
between two and three o’clock in the morning, 
Shatford suggested, for pastime, a game at loo; a 
dish of which (like [fenry I, and his lampreys) he 
was particularly fond, 

“ Bat where can we procure a third ?” said ho— 
“the landlord ? let's call him up !” 

‘« By all means,” responded Elliston. ‘ And T’'ll 
run and hold the maids from stepping into bed ;” 
—which part of the proposition he was in the im: 
mediate act of prosecuting, when tho ears of both 
were assailed by a voico on the stairs, chanting, 
“The early Horn salutes tho Morn ;” and on the 
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two companions opening the door, thoy desericd a 
tall, gaunt stranger on the landing, in a scarlet 
coat, brown hat turned up with green, and Ieathern 
small clothes, exhibiting fresh indications of the 
lutulent condition of the highways. 

Elliston, rushing forward, and catching him by 
his bespattered tail, exclaimed, 

“Yowll make one, sir!—come, let’s begin! 
With ‘Tantivy,’ Shatford, we're three already.” 

The stranger, not a little astonished, gazed for a 
moment without reply, and then began, deliborately, 
to resume his stave. 

“Woh! hal Early Horn |” «What, again ?” 
interrupted Elliston ; but hark ye, one gamo—ono 
round at loo, before you go—’tis a noble, a charming 
game, Socrates learnt to dance, and Isovratos 
played at loo,—Come, come, a chair for ‘Actaon’ |” 

“With all my heart, gentlemen,” roplied the 
stranger, raising his hat with profound politeness— 
“but the poor state of my purse——” 

“Nay, nay, we'll lend you five guincas,” inter. 
posed Shatford. < 

“Tent” rejoined Elliston ; on which, the guest 
in scarlet again manifesting the decpest senso of 
obligation, they all sat down together, Shatford 
produced his cards, which, like a charm against 
witcheraft, he ever carried about him, and in a very 
short time, our friend, the “Early Horn,” made 
considerable progress, He presently was the five 
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guineas already lent to him ; and in the course of 
one half-hour, cleared the purses of Eliston and his 
companion ; winning, in fino, a silver pencil-case, 
the last tenant of Robert William’s side-pockot. 

Deliberately drawing forth his watch, and marking 
the time, the gentleman in red, with his wonted 
politeness, rose to take his leave, 

“You'll give us our revenge, sir?” shrieked 
Octavian, 

“ Undoubtedly, sir,” responded the owner of the 
brown hat. < 

“ But when ?——where? I shall be at Salisbury 
this day week—Thursday—Early Horn |” 

“Why really, sir, I would indulge you,” continued 
the tall traveller, “ but on that night I am engaged 
at Devizes, to cut a cock’s head off!” 

“To cut a cock's head of!’ repeated Hlliston, 
with the most petrifying soleomnity—‘ to cut a 
cock’s head off |t—and have we been playing with a 
decapitator of the ‘sultan of dunghills ? Who are 
you, sir?” 

“Much at your service,” answered the politest 
horseman in England, presenting, at the same time, 
a card, not remarkable for cleanliness ; on which 
Elliston, in his beloved intonation of voico, read 
“ My, Moon, the celebrated conjurer, whose deaterity” 
in command of the cards is universally acknowledged, 
will undertake to convey the contents of any gentle- 
man’s purse thto his, Mr. Moon’s pocket, with sur- 
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prising facility. He will, moreover, cul « cook's head 
off without injuring that noble bird 2” 

Tt may be well conceived, tho group at this mo- 
ment formed rather a striking picture, ‘The scarlet 
Caterfelto was the first to dissolve the tobleau; 
when, again bending his body, he quitted the apart- 
ment, just as the coach drove up, which was to 
convey the hero of these Memoirs from hia profitable 
engagement at Salisbury. 

The interest Lord Harcourt had taken in Fllis. 
ton’s professional honour and advancement, flat- 
tering as it was to the husband, was yet more deoply 
felt in the grateful reflections of the wife, ‘Yo Mrs. 
Elliston the happiness was twofold ; for while the 
favour of the Harl had clearly backed the actor's 
merits, when they had been brought under the 
notice of the sovereign, still 


“ The heart of woman feels no greater joy 
Than when ——— ° 


She hears the praises of the one sho loves," 


This favour had also operated usefully to Mrs. 
Elliston’s progress in the good graces of the great, 
“ Mrs, Elliston” was the fashion—the rage! Tho 
young debutantes in elegant life were proud of the 
* instruction received under her direction ; and, like 
Buonarroti’s scholars, the character of the pupil was 

sunned by the fame of the instructor, 
Mrs. Elliston was emincntly endowed with those 
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qualities which tend to the solid endurance of do- 
mestic peace—cheerful, but circumspect—gentle, 
yet cnergetic ; while liberality with prudence min- 
gled in every sentiment of her mind, and were the 
counsel of all her actions. 

Elliston, at this period (the commencement of 
1801), was suddenly possessed by an esprit de vertige 
—a, fancy for obtaining a royal licence for opening 
a third theatre in London: and such was the san- 
guine, or rather precipitate quality of his mind, 
that in his own imagination, he beheld the new 
edifice already built—himself absolute dictator ; 
issuing bis Berlin and Milan decrees against the 
labouring dynasties of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden—declaring their stage-doors ina state of 
blockade, and holding in his palm the destinies of 
the allegiant Muse. 

Recalled at intorvals, by his faithful monitress, 
to mere sober deliberations, under her advice he 
solicits the opinion of his friend Lord Harcourt, and 
wisely consents to abide his direction, The Earl 
admonishes him in the following terms :— 


« Tarcourt Touse, April 25, 1801, 


‘ Srr,—You have imposed on me the ungracious 
task of discouraging the pleasing prospects of 
youthful, but by no means, a blamable ambition ; 
yet it is the duty of an honest man, when applied 
to, to give his opinion with plain sincerity ; and 

? L2 
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therefore, in one word, I toll you, I am perfectly 
convinced of the impracticability of your plan, and 
my reasons are, 

“Tn the first place, my firm belief that the King 
would not be inclined to grant another patent; and 
that, were his Majesty s0 disposed, the powerful 
opposition of tho existing patentecs would induce 
his Majesty to yield to the prayer of their petition, 
against the establishment of a third winter theatre. 

“In the next place, the magistrates would probably 
remonstrate against the introduction of a new place 
of public amusement, as unfortunately thoatres are 
becoming more and more the refuge of idlors rather 
than the resort of men of taste, 

“ Recollect, too, the oxisting theatres have been 
enlarged, to meet the extended population of the 
town ; and if you were permitted to examine their 
accounts at the termination of each scason, you 
would perhaps find that the numbor of persoys who 
frequent plays, scarcely romunerate the exertions of 
the two houses, Some fortunate scagons certainly 
transpire ; but to what costly and precarious expe- 
dients are the managers compelled! The pure 
drama has bat little attraction for the unhappy 
fangy of the day. How is success at present caleu. 
Tated on ?—a five-act farce composed of such cha- 
yacters, as never did yet exist, intermixed, ocea- 
sionally, with some forced, or sickly sentiment, 
supported by grimace or bufloonery, with the motley 
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train af processions, battles, spectres, pautomimes, 
and Scaramouch ballets. I should regret that you, 
sir, should administer to this perversion of a noble 
study ; but this you must do, should your object be 
pecuniary success in any new theatrical speculation. 
“ }Taving now honestly placed before you my 
impressions on your proposed scheme, I have only 
lo assure you of my good wishes and ready advice 
on all occasions, Pray give my compliments to 
Mrs, Elliston. TIancourr.” 


The foregoing letter, reader, was written in the 
year 1801. Shade of the Earl! what would have 
been his Janguage in 1841 ? 

On the first of August, a fee dramatique took 
place at Radipole, under the immediate direction of 
the Princess Elizabeth—a kind of masque champétre, 
projected, and given by her royal highness to the 
King and Queen, accompanied by other branches 
of the family, and many of the nobility. 

A superb tont was erected for the reception of 
their Majesties, before whom, as (hey approached, 
young danisols, in thé character of Dryads, tripped, 
and carolled, scattering flowerets and devicos. 
‘Thon commenced the entertainment by an agrestic 
masquerade ; a party of comedians, attired as gip-* 
sies, being grouped under a hedge in the distance, 
which formed the boundary of the pansied stage. 
Here was a king mightier than George of England, 
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and a Quen o’er spells more potent than the flag 
of Britain; for here, enthroned, were Oberon und 
Titanie—here, Puek and Pease-blossom, and here- « 
* Over hitl-aver due, 
Thorough hush, thorough brier, 
Ovor park —over pale, 
Thorongh flood, thorough fire,” 


a handful of fairies, outstripping far the Alpine pro- 
gress of the hero of Marengo. Music, too, breaking 
in duleet sounds tho willing air, joined the con. 
spiracy to charm and captivate, All was as yet 
illusion, till Oberon and his filmy train, condensed 
once more (o a state of man by the mortal visitation 
of thirst and hunger, gave ample proof that not all 
the acorns Nature had ever yet showered on the 
ground, would have supplied one tolerable cup ; 
and as to ‘9 little mushroom table spread,” we fear 
such fungus bit of furniture, with pedicle to boot, 
would scarcely have yielded a mouthful for the con- 
dition of the flesh. 

Tt was at this period of the entertainment, when 
Elliston (who had been again ongaged by the Woy- 
mouth manager at the express desiro of his Majesty) 
appeared before the delighted party in the more 
mundane quality of ‘‘Tlerald of the British arms 1” 
“The Danish fleet had been just destroyed by Lord 
Nelson ; and in the same year the French had beon 
defeated by Abercrombic at Alcxandria, Elliston, 
laying the captured ensigns of victory at the fect of 
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the king, repeated a poetic address, written ex- 
pressly by the Princess Amelia; the subjoined is an 
extract :— 


« Welcome, my liege, my ever honour’d lord ! 
Oh, were it ming, in action or in word, 
My zcal, iny loyalty, my duteous love 
‘Vo thee, the father of our land, to prove | 


“ See, tho flush'd check, so lately palo with fear, 
Receives the grateful, the cestatic tear— 
The quivering lip, now trembling with delight, 
Fain would articulate, confess aright, 
How deep affections root still deeper grows, 
Which to thy worth, progressive firmness owes. 


“ As o’er the hidden riches of the main, 
Thy conquering navy rides with pride,—disdain, 
In avarch of knowledge which it values more; 
So o’er Time’s offerings doth thy spirit soar. 
Call on the hov’ring shades of Minden’s plain, 
On Nelson’s heroes, victors on the main, 
‘That they may aid this ill-sufficient lay, 

‘To bless thee, Brunswick, and preserve thy day ” 


The applause which followed this recital had 
scarecly ceased, when Elliston, a new impersonation 
—‘‘forsooth, took 6n him as a conjuror”’—and in 
the garb of “ Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Bom- 
bastus Paracelsus de Hohenheim,” or more familiarly, 
as the renowned Paracelsus, presented himself again 
on the parterre. 


. 


+ ille suze non immemer artis, 
Omnia treusformat sese in miracula rerum.” 
a 
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In this he was very happy: sustaining the part 
of the magician, with timely allusions to the martial 
glories of England—that the genius of Britain was 
in fact the long-dreamt-of philosopher's stone, and 
the valour of her sons, that moral elixir, diffusing 
unanimity and peace throughout the nations of the 
world. 

This tissue of clap-trap being dexterously spun 
and admirably measured out, was received of course 
with no less applause than evorything else which 
had preceded. The king was mightily pleased, and 
the whole court therefore obediently gratified ; while 
the royal hostess, the princess, expressed hersell’ in 
terms highly complimentary to the exertions of the 
favourite comedian, 

There was but one slight failure in the whole en- 
tertainment. A young vocalist, of some promise, 
belonging {o the Weymouth company, having been 
appointed to sing one of Dibdin’s ballads, in the 
costume of a sailor, was scized by sudden panic on 
being brought into the presence of real Majesty, and 
most piteously broke down at the first stanza, {Tis 
cheek fairly struck its colours; bis whistle failed 
him, and in point of fact, the British ger “ stuck in 
his throat.” The king good-humouredly observed, 
it was the first time he had ever seen an English 
sailor frightened. 

Other jeue scdniques followed, and the day passed 
off with well-merited éclat. The king and part of 
his family visited the theatre that very night. 
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Elliston, having transmitted all these fine ac- 
counts to his wife, at Bath, she writes the following 
to his uncle, the Doctor, who was at that time resid- 
ing at Westminster :— 

«Bath, August 20, 1801, 

“ My pear Sir,—As I know the pleasure you 
always fcel in hearing good news of ourselves, 1 am 
induced to send you a short statement of My, Ellis. 
ton’s progress at Weymouth. He tells. me that the 
royal family witnessed all his performances, and 
said so many handsome things of him, that had he 
not been writing to me, his sense of modesty would 
have withheld him from repeating them, At an 
entertainment given by the Princess Elizabeth, at, 
Radipole, he was entrusted with the whole manage- 
ment. The king presented him with twenty-five 
guincas, the queen, with ten, the Princess Elizabeth, 
twelve, and he received ten in addition from tho 
vost of fhe royal family. 

“Mr, lalliston has been, during the last fortnight, at 
Plymouth, whore he found a depressed state of the- 
atricals; but the princesy interested herself in his 
favour,—wriling to The Countess of fly, who with 
others of the nobility, residing around, patronized 
him. Believe me, my dear sir, I mostly value all 
this because, J am sure his diligence will recommend 
hint to your regard, and confirm the generous friend. 
ship felt for him by Lord Harcourt. Of my hus- 
band’s talents, T think highly, (if I might venture 
such judgment as my own,) but J am sure tho in. 
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creasing favour of personages so exalted as those L 
have named, is greatly owing to the esteem they 
have for him as a gentleman: this point 1 uust he 
will long bear in mind, 

“T bless God that our prospects are so good; and 
I pray blessings on those who have been the instru- 
ments, in IJis hands, of conferring on us so much 
comfort, Your god-daughter, Hiza, has had the 
hooping-cough, but is now fast recovering—the 
other two continue well. 

“I have ventured to send you half.a-dozen of our 
Bath cheeses, as you may have some fricuds near 
you, whom you might wish to oblige with a sample, 
as well as for your own use. And Deliove me, my 
dear sir, with all respect and gratitude, 

“ Your dutiful niece, 


Gib Fill 


To this the Doctor made a most affectionfate re- 
ply, congratulating his nephow on the brillianoy of 
his prospects, and recommending him to look on 
these late favours rather as encouragement to ex- 
ertion than as any temptation to frivolity or repose. 

“ And begging pardon,” continues he, ‘ for quot- 
ing Greek to that sex whose occupations should 
always be strictly feminine, I would remind him of 
the wige exhorlation—aciey aaorevey, and to think no- 
thing achieved whilst anything remains unaccom- 
plished.” 8 
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As we have professed in the outsct, so will we 
endeavour to preserve to the end, the character of 
fidelity in these pages, nor, in tenderness to the 
memory of our subject, cast a veil over facts which 
mightoporate as a lesson to later generations, or be- 
come useful to others in a similar career to his own. 

The truly parental letter which we have just no- 
ticed, while it filled our adventurer with exultation, 
might have taught him also the value of a good 
name. Within two months of its receipt, the fol- 
lowing was addressed to Elliston, written by his sin- 
cere friend Mr, Rundall, brother to his wife:— 


«My paar Roserr,—lI have heard a piece of in- 
tclligence which has afflicted me more severely than 
anything which has occurred to me for many years. 
This, to speak out, is your love of gaming! Dal- 
meida has given me this most unwelcome informa- 
tion, He was lately in company with some friends 
—theatrical and otherwise; and on mentioning you 
with commendation and regard, a gentleman pre- 
sent—a counsellor, very high in his profession—ac- 
coded willingly to ‘your public talents, but pro- 
nownced you a determined—an habitual gumester,— 
that Knight was the man who had been the prin- 
cipal instrument of your disgrace, which, owing to 
your easy temper, he found no difficult task. 

‘Your exploits are the theme of gossip amongst 
. the very waiters at the White Hart, the froquenters 
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of that house talking openly and before them, of 
what you had either won or lost at billiards or with 
the dice, You will gain the character of a blackleg 
long before you will acquire wit cnough to live by 
his profession ; you will be ruined in fame and for. 
tune, without the advantage of that cunning which 
occasionally prospers. Knight is a very bad cha- 
racler; I have scen, ’tis true, but little of him, yel 
quite enough to know he is not your friend, 

“JT will not, my dear Robert, disyuise my senti- 
ments from you, however harsh they may bo, or 
however deeply they may wound you for the mo- 
ment; for, by the blessing of God, you may have 
hereafter cause to thank me. I am cut to tho soul 
when I contemplate these facts, and look on you at 
the same time, as a husband and a father. Think 
of your shame, too, should the knowledge, the hint 
only of these reports, reach your uncle—one who 
has indeed been a parent to you, having chgrished 
you in your days of guiltlessness, and forgiven your 
transgressions, Tor the sake of othors, let me im- 
plore you to reflect! I have uot told you all L have 
heard, nor many malicious anécdotes, which J am 
still willing to account untrue. 

“With fervent prayers for your happiness, and for 
the peace of a wife you cannot too highly value and 
cherish, 


“Tam most affectionately yours, 


“TW, Runpaun. 
* East India House, Dee, 18, 1801.” a 
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Waving fulfilled our duty by inserting the above, 
in which we assure our readers we will not follow 
them with any action for slander, whatever terms of 
reproach they may heap upon our graceless hera, 
we turn cheerfully to an incident which, if not so 
full of solid instruction as My, Rundall’s letter, will 
shew that our subject could sometimes be merry 
without sacrifice of character :— 

In the vicinity of the Abbey Church, Bath, re- 
sided a My. Sims, an opulent woollen-draper—a 
man of strict probity in all transactions of lifo— 
whose active benevolence and unassailable good- 
humour, had acquired to him the esteem of a wide 
circle of acquaintances. . 

This personage was a bachelor, and at this time 
about sixty-five years of age. His figure was tall, 
his step airy, his deportment the flower of polite- 
ness, and in dispntes he was the very Atticus of 
parties.. His dreas was usually a suit of grey; and 
his hair, of which there was a profusion, being per- 
fectly white, whereunto a queue appended, gave him 
somewhat of a Sir Joshua contour ; though perhaps 
he bore a neaver resémblance to the more modern 
portrait of that precise merchant, as personated by 
the late Mr. Terry, in Poole’s admirable little co- 
medy of ‘' Simpson and Co,” * 

While he paid a marked deference to all men’s 
opinions, he had a mistrust of his own, which was 
singularly curious. On a sudden torrent, for in- 
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stance, which some people would denominate ‘ cats 
and. dogs,” he would merely apprehend that it rained ; 
and if the house were as suddenly enveloped in 
flame, he would suggest the capediency of quitting the 
tenement. Tlis respect for the other sex was 80 pro- 
found, as to keep in awfnl subjection every gentler 
impuise of the bosom—for ho was far'from a woman- 
hater; on the contrary, he could not honour then 
too highly ; but it was all honour. 

His “ menage” consisted of a duplicate fomale at- 
tendant, that is, two separate beings, but with brains 
under the game meridian, whose autumnal time of 
life and counterpart in attire, rendered them per- 
fectly homogencous, 

The great characteristic of Mr. Sims was a pain- 
ful precision in all things. His hat always occupied 
the left peg in respect of his coat. His parlour fur- 
niture was cased in cotton covers, which covers 
were again involuted by divers sheets of brown 
paper, resembling the pendant patterns in a tailor’s 
shop. Jverything, according to him, was ‘“‘ to wear 
even ;” if he pulled this bell rope on the first occa- 
sion, he would bear in mind ‘to handle that on tho 
second ; every chair, tea-cup, and silver spoon, had 
its day of labour and relaxation ; and had he dis- 
“covered that, by misadventure, he had worn a pair 
of shges or grey stockings out of turn, he would 
positively have lost his stomach. 

Tn his dressing-room, he was constantly attended 
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by his two waiting-women ; not that he actually re- 
quired the services of both, but by such means the 
reputation of each was kept in a state of preserva- 
tion ; and, to conclude, whenever he retired to bed, 
he invariably crept up the foot of it, that his linen 
might be without a wrinkle. 

It may not at once appear, how any sympathies 
could have existed between a Milesian like Elliston 
and such a character as this; but Mr, Sims was by 
no means an ascetic: he was never as wise as 
Ximenes, and not always as moderate as Fleury; 
and in respect of his little indulgences, like the 
country wench, he looked very much as though he 
had rather sin again than repent. And why not ? 
an extra glass of punch, or a visit prolonged to mid- 
night, constituted his excess; though once, indeed, 
he had been known to have so far mystified himself, 
as to toast a certain female of no extraordinary vir- 
tue, inga tumbler of toddy. He, however, confessed 
he went for three days unshaved, from the above 
ovent, as he had not the assurance to look on bim- 
self in the glass, alter s0 peccant an action. 

Mr, Sims was fond of a play, and had some taste 
for the drama. He had seen the best actors of 
Garrick’s day, and could talk critically on the 
genius of “rare Ben Jonson.” Mr. Sims, theré- 
fore, became, with other Bath people, knowp to the 
Elliston family. 

Mrs, Elliston being absent for a few days ona 
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visit to,Mrs, Collins, Hiliston was consequently left 
at Bath, en gurgon, On one of his widowed after- 
noons, his knocker announced some visitor, and 
Mr. Sims himself deferentially entered. 

“My dear Mr, Elliston,” cried he, as he ad- 
vanced, with a step lightor than a roebuck, “ have 
LT indeed caught you !—this is charming |—and how 
well you look! Listen: I promised your cxcellent 
wife to have an eye on you during her absence, and 
so I will, for you positively must—must I say, dine 
with me to-day.” 

“ Dine with you, Mr. Sims?” exclaimed Elliston, 
in a tone which must have been truly comic, ‘My 
good Mr. Sims——” 

‘*_. Nay, nay—I shall be downright riotous if 
I hear any excuses, I absolutely must—must have 
you. In fact,” continued he, making a leg, as he 
advanced, and tapping the tip of his left fore-finger 
with the corresponding extremity of the right, “ my 
dinner is already orderad—-within one hour will be 
served—see, with what little ceremony I treat you,” 

There was something irresistibly grotesque even 
in the proposition ; for though Mr, Sims was by no 
means a stranger in the house, yet the very sugges- 
tion of a téte-2-téte repast with the precise woollen- 
‘draper, appeared one of those things which, although 
clearly possible, had still uever yet been known to 
have transpired, As for instance, A man shall not 


matry his grandmother 
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“To-day | said you, worthy neighbour?” de- 
manded Elliston, as he passed his hand thoughtfully 
across his forehead—*‘ to-day—that is—this day, 


ig——” 

“Thursday, I would suggest,” interposed Sims, 
most apologetically. 

‘* Just so; and here comes my friend Quick, who 
reminds mo of his promised visit. Dinner on table 
punctually at five—” continued Elliston, addressing 
himself to Quick, just as he entered—'‘not a minute 
later ;”” which was of course the first notice the other 
had had at all of the matter, while Elliston himself was 
quite aware he had not a solitary cutlet in the house, 

“ But—but—” interrupted Sims, with his fingers 
as before— my humble fare is preparing—is nearly 
yeady——~” 

~ And will be excellent when eaten cold to- 
morrow,” rejoined Elliston ; ‘ but to-day—to-day, 
Sims, you are my guest }” 

The draper having recovered from the shock 
which these words occasioned, was evidently as 
pleased as Punch at the proposition, though he 
looked on the affair as one of the maddest pranks 
ever yet attempted—quite a Camelford exploit of 
that day, or Waterford of the present; the chal- 
lenge, however, he accepted, bul to no one’s sur 
prise more than his own, “ 

“T will at least apprise my domestics,” said 
Sims, catching up his hat and cane, with the inten- 
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tion of tripping off to his own abodo ; bul Elliston, 
grasping his arm with considerable melodramatic 
effeet, said, “Not so, friend Sims; this is a point 
easier settled; and our time is short. Take your 
own card, neighbour, and just subscribe in pencil, 
‘remains to-day with My, Llliston,’ and I will des- 
patch it instantly.” 

The expedient was no sooner suggested than 
adopted, and Elliston, taking Mr. Sims’ card, va- 
nished instantly from the room, for the purpose al- 
ready named, but secretly interpolated certain other 
words to the protocol in question, so that it ran 
thus—‘ Mr. Sims remains to-day with Mr. Elliston, 
and begs that the dinner he had ordered, may be care- 
fully delivered, just as prepared, to the bearer.” 

This being achieved, Elliston returned to the 
apartment; and Quick being by this time, well 
assured some belle plaisunterie was in blossom, took 
part in the amicable contest of civil things, till 
dinner was announced ; and thus, within a quarter 
of an hour of five, the happy trio sat down together. 

But no sooner was the first, cover romoved, than 
Sims, with some little look of surprise, and great 
show of satisfaction, exclaimed—‘ A trout! Mr, 
Elliston, Well, and [ protest a very fine one! but 
“the fishmonger’s a rogue, for he told me mine was 
the only one in the market!” 

* Fishmongers do lie most infernally,” observed 
Elliston ; “ why, he told me the very sane thing, 
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Come, a glass of wine! Had you been a married 
mau now, this lithe annoyance had never reached, 
you. Ah! you bachelors! But peradventure you 
are one who, in searching for female perfection, can 
only find it in the wives of his friends.” 

Tere Sims hid his face. 

“ And then as to a nursery,” interposed Quick, 
* your bachclor, by adoption, may pick and choose 
his heir; but if he marries, he must put up with 
any booby that Providence assigns him.” 

“ Excellent |” cried Elliston. “ Come, a glass of 
wine |” 

Asecond cover was now removed, and a shoulder 
of mutton, admirably dressed, was presented ; at the 
sight of which Sims, clasping his hands in token of 
renewed astonishment, exclaimed, 

‘A shoulder of mutton !—why, it is a shoulder— 
the very dish T had ordered myself.” 

“ Siilar, similar,” interposed Quick, laugh- 
ingly ; “a coincidence.” 

Sims acknowledged the correction by one of the 
blandest smiles in nagure. 

* Coincidences are indeed extraordinary,” ob- 
served Hiligton. “1 remember in May, —99, the 
very day Seringapatam was taken, our sexton’s wite, 
was brought to bed of twins.” 

« With great humility, my dear Mr. Elliston,” ob- 
served Sims, ‘that may be a coincidence ; but is it, 
think you, so very—very remarkable ?” 

ua 
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“ Why, Hindostan does not yicld us cities every 
spring,” replied Elliston, ‘nor are soxtona’ wives 
brought to bed of twins, as a matter of course,” 

“And that, both of these events should have hap- 
pened on tho same day, is at least extraordinary,” 
added Quick. 

“ Say no more—say no more; I am completely 
answered,” rejoined Sims. 

Here Elliston suggested another glass of wine 
all round. 

By this time a third cover was removed, and a 
tart very temptingly served, succeeded, which THlis- 
ton having commenced dividing, Sims roso from 
his chair, and extending his hands over the dis- 
mantled tourte de pommes, screamed out, 

* An apple-pie, as I live! Forgive me for swear- 
ing, but I gave special orders for an apple-pie my- 
self. Apple—apple, said I to Mrs, Green and Mrs. 
Blowflower, and here it is!” a 

“Yes, I'll give up Seringapatam after this,” said 
Elliston, mysteriously ; ‘* but when fruit is in season 
you know———why, I'll be bound they have an apple. 
tart next door.” 

“ Apples are unusually plentiful this year,” ob-~ 
served Quick. 

“ Come, another glass of wine! It shall at least 
be noapple of discord.” 

The repast was now drawing to a close, and Tillis- 
ton, who had promised his guests a battle of supe~ 
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rior port wine, gave orders for its immediate intro- 
duction ; but in the meantime, a half Stilton cheese, 
in prime condition, was placed on the table. 

We are told that a certain maréchal of France 
was always taken in convulsions at the sight of a 
sucking pig, that Tycho Brahe swooned at the very 
glimpse of a hare, and that the philosophic Bayle 
was seized with sickness at the sound of water run- 
ning from a cock; but the concentrated force of all 
these phenomena, could scarcely have produced a 
more electric shock, than the sudden appearance of 
the said Stilton cheese on the nerves of Mr. Sims. 
Springing from his seat, as though stung by an 
adder, he gazed upon the dish before him in breath. 
less stupefaction, and was no sooner restored to 
strength of utterance, than he shrieked aloud, 

“A cheese! a cheese !—and is it possible, a Stil- 
ton cheese, too ?” ‘ 

“ My good Sims” interrupted Elliston. 

." Tis magic! magic! Excuse me for swear- 
ing; but I—I, myself, my dear Mr. Elliston, have 
a Stilton too !”? 

“And what more probable?” 

* But the mould !—that fine blue mould |—~and 
all this marble tracing—’tis most positively the 
same |”? * 

** Similar, similar,” interposed Quick, a second 
time. ” : ‘ 

“Tell me,” said, Elliston, with an ineffable look 
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of wisdom, “ where did you purchase your half Stil- 
ton ?” 

* At Coxe’s,” was the reply. 

“Then, upon my honour, the cheese before you 
was bought at the same place. Why, ’tis the other 
half! and your fine blue mould and marble veining 
must inevitably correspond to the minutest spect, 
the fact is, we have been lucky to-day in hitting 
cach other’s taste, Come, the port!” 

This lucid judgment was acquiesced in by Sims, 
with a smile of tho most lavish admiration, and the 
cloth being removed, the host began to push the 
bottle, 

Tn vain have we collected all the fine things that 
transpired from this moment. The three friends 
were in considerable force, aud the decanter circu- 
lated as briskly as a hat in a mountebank’s ring. 
As the wine sank, their spirits rose ; Mr, Sims so 
far forgot himself as to retnember a song, and by 
ten o’clock there was not a happier gentl&man of 
threescore in the four parishes. 

Mr. Sims being now sufliciently far gonc—ripo as 
his own Stilton, for the purpose—tilliston gave 
directions for a sedan chair to be in waiting, and 
collecting the crockery of the woollcn-draper, 
avhich had lately graced the dinner-table, he placed 
the pyramidical pile ona wooden tray, flanking the 
edificé by the four black bottles they had just 
emptied. 
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All things being now in readiness, Mr. Sims, 
much against his inclination, was assisted into the 
chair, and being secured therein, the tray and porce- 
lain, borne on the head of a porter, like a board of 
black plumes in advance of a solemn hearse, led the 
procession to the Abbey Churchyard. The body 
of Mr. Sims, dancing between the poles, came next 
in order, while Elliston and his friend, as chief 
mourners, brought up the rear. In this way they 
reached the mausoleum of the illustrious departed, 
and having “ made wet their eyes with penitential 
tears,” Jeft the rites of sepulture to the care of Mrs. 
Green and Mrs. Blowflower. 

Such was this trait de gateté. What time elapsed 
before poor Mr. Sims could acquire courage to sur- 
vey himself again in his glass, we have never been 
able to ascertain, nor has it yet reached our know- 
ledge, when next he ventured to encounter, face to 
face, the chief of the Elliston family. 


CITAPTER VII. 


Tumorous letter from Mr. Gore—Lord Nelson—Lady Hamil. 
ton—Eaily carcer of that lady—Adyonture at Cacksheath 
Camp—A scono at Naples—Mavinari, tho painfer—~A scene 
of Magic—A bewildoved Artist—Lady Hamilton and the 
Massulman—Strange shifts in country play-hauses—Ells- 
ton ab Woymouth—A curious interview with his Majosty—~ 
Elliston loses tho Liverpool theatre—ENliston in snug quar- 
Lors-—Llis Jandloid's wife —Love and Idleness. 


Enuisron, in the summer of 1802, recoived the 
following communication from his lively friend, Mr. 
Gore. It is written from Tenby; and it will be 
curious to notiee the great change, which thé little 
sea-port must have undergone, and its rapid pro- 
gress towards a polite state, between the date of his 
letter and the present time. 

“ Never in my days, have [ been so disappointed 
in a place ag this. We have neither bread, meat, 
liquor, horses, conveyances, nor lodging. Alexan- 
der Selkirk was not more destitute. We have no 
clothing, but what we carry with us; no water, but 
the sea, and we must fish for our living, All power 
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of description, like the natives themselves, is posi- 
tively beggared. I verily believe’ the Esquimaux, 
lately exhibited in London, to have been an impos- 
ture, and that the animal will turn out a mere ‘ Ten- 
byite’ at last. 

“T made a visit to the small isle of Caldy ; it is 
throughouf alive with rabbits, as a cheese is said to 
be with mites. Their multitudes might inspire even 
their pavid nature with courage to attack, and 
brought to my fancy the fate of that unhappy pri- 
soner who, thrown into a blind dungeon, was in one 
night literally devoured with rats. 

“Tam in a hovel which is termed an hotel, with 
less accommodation than a roadside alehouse, and 
by no means so picturesque. One of the female 
natives acts in the capacity of landlady, a being 
resembling the ‘ Maid’ in the comedy of ‘ Rule a 
Wile,’ as our players are pleased to represent her; 
with great variety in her face, her eyes being of 
different colours, and the left side of her nose gone. 

“ T was yesterday witness to an oxhibition which, 
though greatly ridiculous, was not wholly so, for it 
was likewise pitiable’; and this was in the persons 
of two individuals who have lately occupied much 
public attention—I mean the Duke of Bronté, Lord 
Nelson, and Emma, Lady Hamilton, The whole 
town was at their heels as they walked together, 
‘Tho lady is grown immensely fat and equally coarse, 
while her ‘companion in arms’ had taken the other 
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extreme—thin, shranken, and, to my impression, 
in bad health. They were evidently vain of each 
other, as though the one would have said, ° Phis is 
the Horatio of the Nile!’ and the other, ‘ This is 
the Emma of Sir William? 

“ Poor Sir William | wretched, bul not abashed, 
he followed at a short distance, bearing in his arms 
a cueciolo, and other emblems of combined folly. 
You remember Hogarth’s admirable subject, ‘ Zven- 
ing; it somewhat illustrates the scene I would de- 
scribe. 

“This distinguished trio are concluding a suminer 
tour; but at Blenheim, T understand, they encoun- 
tered a rebuff, which must have stung the hero to 
the quick, the noble family of that domain carefully 
avoiding any occurrence with the visitors of the 
mansion. Emma is reported to have said—‘ Nelson 
shall have a monument, to which Blenheim shall be 
but a pig-sty!’ There is an insolent display about 
this person, which, while it isa scandal to fer 8OX, 
must pain the heart of evory Englishman, in its 
baneful dominion over the mind of so brilliant a 
commander and so sincere a Tover of his country, 
as Nelson. 

« After what I have said of Tenby, what think 
you of a theatre in the town? but such is no less 
the fact. Truly, it is no bigger than a bulky bathing 
machine, and bears about the same proportion to 
Sadler’s Wells, as a silver penny to a Spanish 
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dollar, ‘They play ‘The Mock Doctor’ to-night, 
and the Hero of the Nile is the subject of an Ad- 
dress.” 

Some months subsequent to this correspondence, 
Mr. Gore, in Elliston’s presence, recurring to the 
subject of the above letter, related many incidents 
which had been well known to him, connected with 
the career of Lady Tamilton ; some of which, not 
having made their appearance in memoirs since 
published of that extraordinary character, we will 
beg leave, en passant, to notice. 

imma Lyon, after quitting the service of the 
honest tradesman in St. James’s Market, which 
must have been about the year 1777, passed into 
the family of Mr. Linley, the composer, where she 
first gave indications of strong natural (alent for 
niusic, and had the benefit of initiatory instruction 
in an art, in which she afterwards so greatly ex- 
eclled, Novels and romances, however, engrossing 
that tention which housemaids are expected to 
give to other studics, and the “ Minerva Press” 
having gained an entire ascendency over the linen 
press, she was dismisscd ; and thus becoming her 
own mistress, made at least one step towards be- 
coming the mistress of others. 

That very pretty woman and clever actress, Mus. 
Powell, was at this time, a servant in a family at 
Chatham Place, Blackfriars. The two danisels be- 
came acquainted, and being of similar dispositions, 
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their hearts were presently open to cach other; and 
as these, together with their heels, were as light as 
might be, they staried on what we should call at 
the present day “a lark,” and in the capacity of 
ballad-singers, made their entrée at the Cocksheath 
camp. 

Mr. Perry, who was afterwards proprictor of the 
* Morning Chronicle,” with his friend Bish, subse. 
quently director of the well-known lottery-office— 
young men at this period—made a similar excur- 
sion to this celebrated dept, and in a sutler’s booth 
fell in with the two adventurous girls. 

The gentlemen wore at once struck with their 
prompt wit and séduisant case of deportment; and 
though they looked on them as ballad-singers of no 
common order, yet they verily believed them to be 
ballad-singers, having no suspicion of their rank, 
much less of their real elevation as housemaids. Un- 
suspecting as Killigrew and Sidney* when at the play- 
house, in the actual presence of the blonde Jéanings 
and dazzling Price, equipped as saucy orange-girls, 
they were, nevertheless, not so careless of the bonne 
fortune which the adventure scemed to promise ; 
but rather with the perseverance of Rochester and 
Brounker, they determined to trace the damscls to 
Jjondon ; for it is nothing more than just to the 
character of the girls to mention that, they had ob- 
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stinately refused a treat offered them toa tavern, 
and were now dexterously eluding their suitors, 
whom they began to Joolr on as persecutors. 

* Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe,” cried the 
baffled Perry, which, as Emma did not hear nor 
Bish understand, he might have spared. As to 
Bish himself, it was hard that he should lose a 
“ prize,” yet such appeared to be the fate which 
awaited both, when to their mortification they be- 
held the wenches suddenly mount a higgler’s cart 
for the purpose of making their final escape. 

This was a piece of generalship our cavaliers by 
no means expected. It was now half-past two on 
the following morning, and the creaking caravan 
had already commenced its journey. Perry and 
Bish had travelled to Cocksheath on horseback, 
and now, as on a sudden alarum “to arms,” they 
had to seels their steeds. The stables were closed, 
and tho ostler fast asleep, with the other cattle, 
within? However, by dint of thundering with their 
sticks and other indications of irritability, the man 
was roused to a half wakefulness; when, opening 
the door, he reccived a coup de bdion across his 
shoulders, which brought him to a due sense of 
animation. The couchant animals were started 
from their repose—the unoccupied beds at a neigh- 
bouring inn paid for—and within three quarters of 
an hour of the fugitives, Robin Hood and his com- 
panion were in full pursuit. 

Cd 
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After a gallop of above an how, during which 
not a word was exchanged, (he horsemen pulled up, 
and Perry, with a look of incltable concern, said, 
vory wisely, ‘The jades have heen qver cunning 
for us, and have taken another road.” Bish was 
{oo blown immediately o reply, but gave some pau. 
tomimic indication that he wag much of the sanie 
opinion. They continued their course, however, 
ata foot pace, and after sponding an hour at an 
ale-house, for the purpose of refreshing their horses, 
during which tine they held their pie-poudre cout 
in the highway, Bish taking his seat ona mile- 
stone, they resumed their journcy towards London, 

Tt was now nearly seven o’clock when our two 
frionds, jaded and disappointed, had entored the 
Kent Road, and were approaching London Bridge, 
when a loud shout of merriment induced them 
simultaneously to turn about, and to their unspeak- 
ablo delight they beheld the caravan, passcngers 
complete, in the act of giving them the «0 by.” 

All was again hope and activity, Suddenly the 
cart stopped, and out jumped one of the girls,—~ 
Emma,—when the vehicle as inStantaneously joggod 
on towards the bridge. Bish’s ‘‘ prize” being still 
in the wheel, he stuck close to the caravan, while 
Berry directed all his attention towards the flying 
Daphne. In a twinkling he lost sight of her. 
What was to be done? Ie could not dismount, 
unless, indeed, at the price of his horse, which at 
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. this period of his fortune he could ill afford to do, 
Wild with vexation, he looked on one side and on 
the other—paced backwards and forwards, ex- 
pressing himself in terms that oven startled the 
tired animal, which hardly sustained its master, 
with his additional weight of disappointment. 

Being now on the contre of the bridge, and 
casting his eyes over the parapet, he descricd Emma 
in a wherry, taking the down direction of the river. 
No sooner did she perecive he had discovered her, 
than she gave most distinct sounds of unbounded 
mirth, waving her ivory arms in token of victory. 
Ti-starred Perry! In a state of frenzy he sat 
grinding his teeth and threatening vain rovenge ; 
nor did he quit the spot, until he saw the little vixen 
safely ashore, whence she finally vanished amid the 
gloom of Wapping. 

Such was the Cocksheath adventure ; but Robin 
ITood ayd his ally were, in fine, amply recompensed 
for all their toil. Bish traced his damsel to her 
service in Bridge Street, where, if she did not put 
off the garb of a princess, sho certainly resumed 
that of a Cinderella’; through whom, a meeting, 
within a few days, was effected between Perry and 
Emma; and the twain, from this time, entered on 
the inost agreeable interchange of favours. - 

Not long after the marriage of Sir William 
Hamilton with the witching Emma, Marinari, (who 
for upwards of forly years was accounted one of the 
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first scene painters in Europe, but who now, at the , 
age of four score and ten, is lingering in oxtremost 
poverty in London,) made a visit to Naples, with 
letters of introduction to Sir William, the English 
ambassador, a man well known as a great patron of 
the arts, and of the most polished taste. 

Sir William received the artist with affability, in 
his favourite studio. It was a chamber at the upper 
part of the house, without any apparent cntrance, 
and entirely surrounded with looking-glass. Fancy 
and erudition were gratified with specimens of the 
choice antique, while nothing was wanting to admi- 
nister to luxurious imaginings or fulfil the variety 
in actual enjoyment. 


“ Sofas ’twas half a sin to sit upon, 
So costly were they ;—carpets, every stitch 
Of workmanship so rare, they made you wish 
You could glide o’cr them like a golden fish.” 


After some conversation on the arts, Sir William 
expressed a wish that Marinari would visit him the 
next day, for the purpose of taking a drawing of 
one of the finest models of the human form that 
his research had ever discovered. 

Punctual to his appointment, and armed with the 
necessary implements for the work in question, the 
artist took his position in the hall of mirrors, pati- 
ently awaiting his more circumstantial instructions, 
After a short pause, seraphic sounds, firat in soft 
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. murmurs broke upon the car—perfumes, sweeter 
than theviolet, mounted to the delighted sense—har- 
mony then, in the fulness of sound, proclaimed the 
scene at hand, and Emma Hamilton, attired as 
“Ffebe,” with as much drapory as poetry permits, 
but with an identity of person far transcending 
any child of song, glided from the secret opening 
of a glass panel, and stood before the bewildered 

_ painter. 

The words of Sir William were verified to the 
letter. ‘‘ Never had the artist witnessed a form so 
lovely, a grace so enchanting.” In vain was he 
called on to his task imposed; he felt totally dis- 
armed of all power of art, and the pencil he held, 
but a lifeless reed. Like the wily magician, Sir 
William watched in secret exultation, the working 
of his spell. “To your task!” said he, “ Begin,” 


6 morn Hitt hor eyes, 
TYowecould he seo to do them? Having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his, 
And leavo itself unfinished.’ 


Again was the air“gently agitated by the power 
of music,—now as though sweeping over the distant 
bay, and anon filling the attentive ear in richest 
fulness. a 

“Tis a dream !—a vision!” exclaimed the half 
terrified painter. “ Where, where am 12” And 
as he turned his gaze a moment from the scene, 
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the airy figure vanished as it came, and Tehe 
plunged again into the stream of mitrors. ‘Oh, 
forgive me my sins!” cricd Marinari, like the be- 
wildered Trinculo, as he tottered on his way from 
the enchanted chamber, 

The magician, however, had not yet fully accom- 
plished his purpose ; Marinari was still, that day, 
detained the ambassador’s gucst. A sumptuous 
entertainment succecded, «at which the modern . 
Thais presided. Here, all that was most costly 
was most profusive. Imugination could suggest 
nothing which art had been unequal to supply to 
the demands of this house of joy—but the bleeding 
soil in which its foundations were laid, claimed not 
a sigh—not a thought; nor were the united crics 
of trampled thousands for one moment heard, amidst 
the unpausing shout of insolent festivity. 

As to poor Marinari, excess followed soon upon 
indulgence—bewildered with delight, he yas now 
more inystified with the grape, and if the day com- 
menced with illusion, the night closed in absolute 
forgetfulness. Like Christopher Sly he awoke the 
next morning in his own narrow cell, nor had 
he quite made up his mind between the substance 
and the shadow, when Sir William Lamilton ac- 
osted him with an English gripe, which left but 
little doubt on the question of identity. 

Mr. Pryse Lockhart Gordon, who was well 
acquainted with Mr. Gore, related go him the 
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following incident to which he was an eye-wit- 
ness. 

Shortly after the flight of Ferdinand and his court 
to Sicily, a Turkish messenger arrived, bearing a 
despatch from the Emperor Paul to Lord Nelson, 
who was of course residing with the English ambas- 
sador. 

The credentials having been sent to Corfu, and 
no Russian vessel being“there at the time, the Tur- 
coman had been employed to transport them. The 
tender-hearted Mussulman was a guest at the minis~ 
ter’s table, and as his Excellency’s rum came not 
under the prohibition of the Prophet, he shewed a 
liberality in Christian observances that had been 
rarely witnessed, for he got outrageously drunk— 
we cannot say without hesitation, for he was soon 
wholly inarticulate. When, however, but only 
“half seas,” he ontertained the party, through an 
interpreter, with an account of his exploits,— 
anfongst others, that of having fallen in with a 
French transport, conveying invalids and wounded 
soldiers from Egypt, whom he had brought on board 
his frigate ; but provisions running short, it was ex- 
pedient to relieve himself from the burden of pri- 
soners, which he did by deliberately putting them 
to death, 

“Fla, ha!” ovied be, flushed with the tiquor, 
“ with this brave blade I severed the heads of twonty 
Frenchmen An one day. See, the blood yet clings 
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to it!” Whereupon he passed his seymitar to the 
delighted Emma, who, receiving it in hands fairer 
than alabaster, examined the gory cnerustation, a4 
tenderly as she would a flower, and having ins 
printed a kiss upon the blade, and fervently blessed 
the deed, replaced the weapon in the scabbard of 
the appropriate warrior. Mr, Gordon was present 
at this entertainmept, 

It has been said that Lady Hamilton in her very 
early days was on the stage, and that she had been 
the ‘Miss Lyon” who appeared at the Haymarket 
Theatre as a ballad-singer, in the year 1781, in the 
pantomime of ‘“ Touchstone;” but for this there is 
no certain authority, 

During the Bath recess, Elliston commenced 
manager of the pigmy theatres (we might have said 
bandboxes, but there were neither band nor bowes) 
of Wells and Shepton Mallet, where he played 
everything, from Macbeth to Pantaloon, so hat he 
very fairly might have been considered a host in 
himself. 

On one occasion he made the extraordinary ex- 
periment of sustaining the,two parts of Richard 
and Richmond in the same drama, and this he ex- 
ecuted with the most amusing dexterity. Richmond, 
if will be remembered, makes his entrée in the last 
act of the play, when the scencs become alternate, 
in which the king and the earl are before the audi- 
ence. On making his exit as Richayd, Elliston 
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dropped his hump from his shoulder, as he would a 
knapsack, and straightening his leg with the faci- 
lity of a posture-master, slipped into a bit of paste- 
board armour, and, galeated with fresh head-gear, 
went through the heroic lines of the Tudor prince. 
Well might the interpolation have been forgiven, 
“* Myself am to my own turned enemy!” Going off 
on the other side of the stage, he was expeditiously 
again invested with his bison shape, and thrusting 
a sheet of music into his stocking, was again the 
vindicator of the Yorkist rose. 

To this way he carried through the scenes until 
the last; and when the field was to be decided by 
personal collision, shifted was the pasteboard to the 
body of a shifter of scenes, who, being enjoined to 
say nothing, but fight like a devil, was thus enabled 
to bear the drama successfully to a close; in which, 
so far from “ six Richmonds in the field,” there had 
not been one; and as to Richard, if ‘‘ deformed,” 
he was indeed “unfinished,” and not unfrequently 
“but half-made up.” 

Elliston, active in body as well as mind, in the 
heyday of youth aiid spirits, positively gloried in 
these little shifts and, hindrances, transmuting all 
dilemmas into rosy laughter , by an alchemy pecu- 
liar to his own genius; and in carrying with success 
any difficulty like that just recorded, he felt incom- 
parably greater delight, than though the affair had 
gone smoofhly from the commencement. 
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Lis love of fan often got the better of his sense 
of dignity ; and when it is romembered that this lat- 
ter organ was pretty strongly developed in the cha- 
racter of Robert William, his love of fun must, at 
times, have been indeed exuberant. Le acted Mae. 
beth and Harlequin, Hamlet and the Clown; so that 
by the time he had closed his profitless campaign at 
Shepton Mallet and Wells, it is a question whethor 
his own characters had not outnumbered his audi- 
ence. 

It is recorded in the Memoirs of Macklin, that 
that singular actor once played the part of Mercutio; 
the reader might as nearly have suspected Dr. 
Johnson of the experiment, Bat whatever Elliston 
did he did well, and in many instances in these 
amateur experiments, he overtopped the original in 
his own “line of business,” 

Such was the state of affairs in Somersotshire— 
light in pocket as in heart—when Elliston was sum- 
moned, somewhat suddenly, to Weymouth, as the 
king had again visited that place, and had expressed 
his pleasure respecting our popular comedian. Iilis- 
ton thereon, like Duke Vincentid, delegates the prin- 
cipalities of Wells and Shepton Mallet to Egan, his 
trusty Angelo. “Bo thou at full ourself,” said he; 
“sake thy commission.” But here all parallel 
ceases, for the grand Duke Elliston never deemed it 
worth While (o resume possession of his dominions; 
and if viecgerent Egan did bebave il] tg the Jadics, 
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in his master’s absence, he certainly was never 
called to account for his misdemeanors, 

Elliston, on his re-appearance at Weymouth, had 
the happiness of finding he had lost no portion of his 
Majesty’s favour, since last he had had the honour 
of acting before the royal party. Young Marlow, 
Wilding, and Tag, were amongst the several charac- 
ters, in which he was fortunate in pleasing the king ; 
and at his benefit, his Majesty being present, Ellis- 
ton introduced his daughter Eliza, then only five 
years old, in a dance; on which occasion, Mrs, 
Elliston and her sister also made their appearance 
in the same ballet of action. This was entitled the 
“Temple of Fame,” composed expressly by Mrs. 
Elliston, quite as full of loyalty as poetry—‘ Peace, 
the offspring of British valour !’—‘ King George,” 
an illuminated medallion, with a transparent young 
woman volante, above his shoulders, blowing the 
only trumpet in the playhouse. An additional 
stanza*to ‘God Save the King,” telling regene- 
rate France what she was to expect, should she ever 
again dare to meet the British lion in arms, termi- 
nated the interestin§ occasion. 

His Majesty this season frequently conversed 
with Elliston—whenever, in fact, he visited the 
theatre ; and as this was pretty often, our come- 
dian scemed fulfilling the notion of the celebrated 
French actor, Baron, who was wont to say, that tragic 
actors should be fondled in the arms of princes. 
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It being Elliston's property as a ‘stnr? to 
light the king through the narrow mazes of ‘all 
the world’—namely, the “stage,” it was by no 
means below the dignity of Majesty io hold com- 
munion with his astral guide. George the Third 
was a good king, and condulted his stars ; and 
although he frequently put more quostions to thei 
in 9 breath, than they could reply to in a night, yet 
it was sufticient to shew he duly acknowledged their 
intendency. 

“ Well, well, Elliston,” snid he; ‘ where-—-whicre 
have you beon acting lately ?”” 

* At Wells and Shepton Mallet, your Majesty, in 
which places I was manager.” 

“ Manager—manager | that wont do—that wont 
do, eh, Charlotte? Managers go to the wall—get 
the worst of it.” Her Majesty graciously vouch- 
safod a smile on the attendant comedian, 

“Jt didn't do, your Miayesty At Wells L was 
particularly unfortunate.” 

* At Wells—Wells !” replied the king, good hu. 
mowuredly, “’mongst the bishops! quite right—- 
quite right; no business witll bishops, eh, Char. 
lotte?” Her Majesty here turned a look of slight 
rebuke upon her lord—* Bishops don’t go to plays— 
no business at plays—you, none with them. Well, 
well, where next ?” 

“T returned to Weymouth, where I have redeemed 
everything, in the honour of serving your Majesty.” 
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“Eh, eh?” responded: the king, in the same affa- 
bility of tone and manner-—‘ What, kings better than 
bishops, eh ?—found it out—found it out, Elliston ?” 

By this time their Majesties had entered the 
carriage, and the king having taken his seat, cried 
out, while the horses were withheld one moment to 
his signal, ‘ Bishops and managers—both a mis- 
take—ought to have known better—eh, eh, Ellis- 
ton?” and away they drove.* 


* The royal house of Brunswick had always been attached 
to theatrical amusements. George IL, notwithstanding his 
imperfeet knowledge of the English language, was still fond of 
going to the play. His Majesty was at Drury Lane Theatre 
when the Culloden despatches were presented to him, ‘The 
instant his Majesty had opened them the happy intelligence 
transpired, and Garrick directed the national anthem to be auug, 
in whiehthe whole audience joined. 

Frederick of Wales, his son, directed Mrs, Devenish (whose 
firat husband was Rowe, the poct) to prepare an edition of 
Rowe's dramatic works, for the benefit of the young princes, who 
wore in dhe habit of acting plays at Leicester Louse. These 
were under the direction of Quin, The graceful manner in 
which Princo Goorge delivered his first speech from the throne, 
impelled this celebrated actor to exclaim, “Ah, I taught that 
boy to speak |” : ‘i 

On the 4th Jan, 1749, the children of his royal highness, with 
the aid of some juvenile branches of the nobility, performed the 
tragedy of “Cato,” before the court—and the following was the 
cast i ¥ 
Portius,.++,..Prince George. | Sempronius, , Master Evelyn. 
Tub. ...e++Prince Edward | Decius...... Lord Milsington, 
Cato. ....+++Master Nugent. | Marcia..., Princess Augusta, 
Lucius, .., «Master Montague, | Lucia, .... Princess Elizabeth. 
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But neither tho gracious hint of the king, the — 
ropeated caution of the carl, nor Uiliston’s own 
observation on the fate of managors, could restrain 
him long from a purpose which had gained se 
powerful a hold on him, as that to which we have 
alluded. His “ ventures wore not in one bottom 
trusted, nor to one place,” ‘ 

Frank Aicken (Tyrant? Aicken, as ho was 
called, for the direct reason that, by metathesis, a 
later gentleman has becn denominated “ Ten¢or,” 
namely, from constantly playing the parts of iron- 
hearted despots and flinty fathers) had rented, for 
some years, the Liverpool Theatre, and his lease 
being now about to expire, printed conditions bad 
been circulated in March, for the purpose of re- 
letting it, 

The building was now considerably enlarged, and 
rendered fitting and commodious to meet the con- 
venience of the increased population of this town ; 
but the covenants to which the new lessee was ron- 
dered subject, were far from liberal or tempting, 
The rent, from 3502. per annum, was raised to 
15002, Hach gubseriber ox” proprietor, to the 
number of thirty, to be entitled to a freo trans+ 
forable ticket, which was to be delivered every 
morning at the holder’s residence, whilst the 
new lessee was curtailed of many privileges, 
which “had hitherto been enjoyed by preceding 
tenants. 

Elliston was amongst the first in the Yield, and in 
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this instance preferred consulting his uncle, before 
“ whom, he placed so clear and impartial a statement 
of the question, that the Doctor agreed to become 
securily for two years” rent—namely, 30001, The 
candidates were, however, numerous and respect- 
able, and the fair prospect of future theatrical 
prospority, in a town justly esteemed for spirit 
and liberality, occasioned considerable compe- 
tition. The old “Tyrant” offered a larger rent 
than the sum proposed; but the election ulti- 
mately fell on the united bidding of Lewis and T. 
Knight, who, like Hippias and Hipparchus, now 
succeeded to the joint investiture of Attic sove- 
reignty, 

The prosperity which attended the career of these 
gentlemen, very naturally occasioned much chagrin 
on the part of Elliston, that he had been thus bat- 
fied on a point which he had so ardently pursued : 
the speculation terminated very profitably to both 
Lewis aifd Knight. They continued lessees till their 
death ; and one of Lewis’s family held the theatre 
nntil within the last few years, when he retired 
from the toils of mnagement on a handsome in- 
dependence. 

At one of Eiliston’s visits to Liverpool, during 
this negotiation, he took up his quarters at a re 
markably neat and well-appointed inn; and finding 
the lurtdlord a gogd-humoured fellow, he requested 
permission to take pot-luck within the bar, as it 
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would relieve him from the care of ordering his own | 
dinner, and the family hour of two o’clock an- 

swered admirably the daily suggestions of his appe- 

tite. In this he met with far better success than in 

his theatrical tenders, for his terms were at once 

accepted ; and so far from any stringent conditions 

being fixed on the agreement, he met with many, 
indulgences which his new friend, in the two-fold 

capacity of host and husband, seemed willing to 

concede him. 

The fact was, the Jandlord’s wife was an ex~ 
tremely merry creature, with considerable preten- 
sions to beauty, or at least prettiness, and a very 
positive example of the homely benison,—‘ Laugh 
and grow fat.” Elliston, though a volage in dove, to 
do him justice, had no design, in the first instance, 
more spirituel than the beef-pudding which consti- 
tuted the first day’s repast; but this might have 
arisen from his total ignorance, at that time, of his 
landlord being wedded to anything but his busincss; 
and now that he discovered “a pretly woman,” as 
it were ‘purposely thrown in his way,” we trust 
our readers will deal mercifully with him, as he had 
not a single friend at hand, from whom he could 
borrow a shred of morality. 
~ Amidst the coarser wares of Liverpool, this com- 
merce de galanterte was undoubtedly agrecable, and 
tended materially to beguile his anxiety during the 
undetermined theatrical lesseeship—for he was here, 
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. in the best sense,  tenant-at-will, under no obliga- 
tions to uphold, while all repairs would naturally fall 
on his landlord. In truth, he passed sundry days, 
off and on, as it is called, at this very hostel; and 
whatever business he might have pleaded in the 
morning, there was at least nothing fictitious in his 
amusement in the afternoon. 

“ No man is a hypocrite in his pleasures,” says 
Dr. Johnson ; and when frequently our gay come- 
dian, engaged either at backgammon with his twink- 
ling hostess, or telling fortunes from the sixpenny 
catechism, declared himself the most enviable fellow 
in the parish, he verily said what he thought, The 
house was, however, well-ordered; for the good 
landlord seemed to be quite aware that, if his wife 
were neglected, that defection could easily be sup- 
plied; but if the affairs of the house were disre- 
garded, the remedy might not be so readily at hand. 
He was, therefore, sedulously attentive 10 business, 
his only recreation being in the manufacture of 
artificial flics for tvout-fishers—a piece of art in 
which he was content to excel. As to his little 
blue-eyed wife, the” only duty that devolved on 
her, was that of scolding the maids, for which 
office, however, her happy temper rendered her 
totally unfit. = 

A trifling incident took place in the course,of this 
pleasant delussement, which may serve to explain 
how thoroughly the domestic sky is influenced by 
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the elementary qualities of the individuals them- 
sclves, and unquestionably proving, 


« Masviage is a thing, £ take it, 
Just as the parties choose to make it.” 


Elliston had been playing—“ his custom of an 
afternoon”’—a hit at backgammon with the sprightly 
mistress of the neatest house of entertainment in 
Liverpool, and for the most satisfactory of all pos. 
sible stakes —namely, kisses, (for whether you win or 
lose, it comes to pretty nearly the same thing,) and 
having been singularly unfortunate in hiy throws, 
was in the very act of paying his debts, like a gon- 
tleman, when the door gently opening, Boniface 
himself entered the apartment. 

Great and immediate was the confusion, but it 
was a Sense our losing gamester had the undivided 
impression of, for the frolic of a kitten could 
scarcely have been less an operation of disregard to 
the married pair, than this identical contretemps. 
which has been the darling coup de seéne of half the 
comedies from the days of Congreve to the new 
piece of yesterday. 

But, in point of fact, the landlord (mild as our 
old acquaintance “ Mr, Tow-wouse’”) had no cycs 
af his disposal, the only pair he was possessed of, 
being nervously fixed on a tumbler of brandy-and- 
water, which he held at that very moment in custody, 
the contents whereof being just level wéth the rim, 
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_ demanded all the dexterity he was master of for its 
level preservation, And having now taken a lump 
of sugar from a corner cupboard, and thrown the 
same into a thimble glass, he took his departure as 
calmly as he entered, for the purpose of conveying 
the steaming mixture into the ‘Commercial Room.” 
As to the lady, the effect produced was equally un- 
worthy particular remark—she chuckled, and ut- 
tered, “ Droll man!” so that Elliston was at once 
relieved from the necessity of a speech, which no 
doubt would have been clear and satisfactory as the 
explanation of Joseph Surface himself, 

The reader being now pretty conscious of the 
Italian sky under which this wedded pair had con- 
sented to live, may have some apprehension for the 
fair fame of our hero, seeing that like fire which 
had once reached the first floor of the building, 
there was some danger threatening the thatch ; but 
we are by no means prepared, by any evidonce we 
al present have, to lead them to such painful con- 
clusions. At the same time, we would earnestly 
counsel our host of the “Star,” that people who 
sleep with their doors unfastened, cannot expect to 
be so secure as they who bar them up; while, on 
the other hand, for the ‘‘ actor’s benefit,”’ we would 
also advise him, that it hag been decided, over attd 
over again, by the highest legal authority, that he 
who raises only the latch, commits as clear a felony 
as he who passes the threshold. 
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We will now beg leave to break up the party, 
particularly as the above, may not be the only inter- 
view our readers may have with these good-natured 
individuals, in the course of these Memoirs. We 
may be permitted, however, to notice, that at the 
period of Christmas, for seven years following this 
event, Mrs. Biliston received a full-sized hamper, 
containing the best produce of St, John’s market, 
as a friendly gift from her husband’s pleasant ac- 
quaintances in Liverpool. 


[At the short pence with Franco in this year (1802), Mr, 
Kemble paid a visit to Paris, The following is from a Vreneh 
paper at the time :— 

“Mr, Kemble, the celebrated actoy of London, whose arrival 
at Paris has beon announced by all the papers, is a fine figure, 
and appears to be from 36 to 40 years of age, Ilia haty davk, 
and the marked charactar of his fentures, give him a physio- 
gnomy truly tragic. He understands and speaks perfectly well 
the Froneh language, but in company he is thoughtful and ins 
communicative. His manners are, however, very distinguished, 
and he has in his look an expression of courtesy that givos us 
the best iden of his education. The Comedie Tvancaise hag 
reeeived him with the respect dno to the Leknin of England.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Haymarket Theatre—-Foote’s Patent— Sharp correspondence 
between Colman and Elliston—Declaration, Plea, and Re- 
joinder, Surrejoinder — Issue —~ Dimond — His history — 
Blissett, humours of—Some account of him—lIlis own his- 
tory of the Bath theatre—Hliston baffled at Oxford—Cor- 
respondence with the Vice-Chancellor—Mr. Gore—Escourt, 
the player—A curious anecdote respecting him—An inno- 
cent youth—-A happy escape, 


Av the close of the Haymarket season, in Septem- 
ber, 1802, Colman’s deputed manager, Fawcett, in 
his farewell address, said— 

“That when a royal patent was about to be 
granted to the late Mr. Foote, it was inquired, with 
that justice which characterizes the British throne, 
what annual extent of term might be allowed him, 
without injury to the’winter theatres. With their 
consent, it was fixed to be from the 15th of May to 
the 15th of September, and a patent for life was 
granted to Foote for that period. Foote’s enter? 
tainments were unique. He depended pringjpally 
on his own writing and personal acting. 

* At his death, a licence was granted to the elder 

- 0 
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Colman, on similar terms; but aware that he could 
not, like his singularly gifted predecessor, depend 
on his own individual accomplishments, he engaged 
a regular company of comedians, selected from tha 
two winter theatres; and as they had since en- 
croached on the Haymarket season, he was com- 
pelled to wait until those theatres closed, for the 
assistance of the actors. To obviate this evil, was 
the present object. The proprietor, therefore, 
anxiously solicits public support, in his endeavours 
to establish a perfectly independent company. 

“There is no theatrical town in the kingdom 
that will not be resorted to for procuring the best 
talent for all departments. In addition to new 
authors, you will be entreated, early in the season, 
to continue your indulgence to the proprietor’s fur- 
ther attempts in dramatic composition, whose pen 
he humbly hopes is not yet thoroughly worn down 
in your service.” 

Some days before making his intentions public, 
Colman entered into a correspondence with Ellis 
ton, which turned out more voluminous than necas- 
sary for the reader. We shall, therefore, give it 
only in part, Colman writes as follows :— 

“ Accident has snapped our intercourse, which 1 
‘hope may become more sound by splicing. I can 
truly say, my wishes for the increase of your pro- 
fessional prosperity and private happiness havo 
neyer abated, 
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“ My present purpose is to offer you an engage- 
ment at the Haymarket; but to suit me, it must be 
for a longer duration than any of our former agree- 
ments—and such, I trust, may suit you. In short, 
we must meet on the Haymarket ground next year 
for four months, or not at all. It is my intention 
to open the house on the 15th of May, with an in- 
dependent company, which I am confident I can 
procure from the provinces, to support the new 
efforts of my pen which has been so Jong smoke- 
dried in London. 

“ As I know not what may be your own views for 
the future, or what sacrifices you might make in 
coming to me, take, for the present, the following 
general outline of agreement—articles, if you please, 
for three years; a weekly salary of 12/., and a be- 
nefit. Your business will be that of a performer of 
the first rank in the company. Remember, you 
have eight months of the year at your own disposal, 
during which you will of course, not be idle. Pray 
send me a line by return-—and if we cannot meet 
very speedily, be full in everything you may have to 
suggest.” : 

To this a long correspondence succeeded on the 
subject. Elliston, like the paper on which he wrote, 
was “ Bath superfine ;” but his line of argumehit 
was business-like :— a 

‘Had I,” he says, “ voluntarily offered you a 
commodity for purchase, I might have been ex- 
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pected, perhaps, to accept the terms you have 
named ; but as you come to me, who am no willing 
seller, on your own exigencies, you have no right 
to complain of my demands, even should you fancy 
they exceed the real value of the article. Such an 
understanding is always allowed, in the positions we 
hold to one another, It is like money—money is 
more valuable at one time than another, to a cer. 
tain party; and if this be your case, and you will 
have it, why you must pay forit. I have already 
invested the capital of my professional attraction here 
with ‘ Bath, Bristol, and Co.,’ and ‘I must sell out 
at an amazing Joss’ to satisfy you. This is usurious 
language; but I cannot apply the metaphor to one 
who will better understand its force, than George 
Colman.” 

Again, he says,— 

“The terms you have offered me are liberal ; and 
when I object, I do it, not from a belief that Tama 
better actor than some you have hitherto engaged, 
but that circumstances have made me more attrac. 
tive. If that attraction were a mop-stick without a 
head, still the mutilated piece of furniture would be 
worthy its results. Some years since, you gave me 
a clear benefit and twenty guineas per week, for my 
elght weeks—I am now fo come to you, with more 
experience and greater fame, on a less remunera- 
tion. I shall take all the risk, while you grow fat 
upon the cream of the dairy.” 
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He concluded by asking twenty pounds per week 
and a clear benefit. But, 

“ Wits are game-cocks to one another.” 

The “ mop-stick” produced the following re- 
joinder— 

‘You tell me I have made you a liberal offer, 
and yet you demand a great deal more—now a foot 
beyond liberality seems to me a stride beyond com- 
mon sense; and he who demands such a stride; 
takes no less than a hop, step, and a jump, himself, 

“T cannot call you a mop-stick, and I am quite 
stire you are not without a head ; but while you were 
with me, as a2 new broom, you never swept money 
into my treasury in proportion to the price with 
which you have ticketed yourself. If you should 
again take a brush in the Haymarket, what you 
carried off before, is nothing to the present busi- 
ness, or rather, is an argument against your pro- 
posal. 

« That you have more fame is undeniable ; but it is 
that country fame of which the good London people 
know and care as little as may be. But it is past a 
doubt that, you would have left the metropolis with 
a currency of fame payable on demand everywhere, 
had you kept your account in the Haymarket in- 
stead of going to Covent Garden. If I, in a néw 
and hazardous speculation, accede to your lofty 
terms, I cannot conceive how you will take all the 
risk, nor (since at Covent Garden you kicked down 
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a little of the milk) how I-am to get all the cream 
ofthe dairy. Did it never occur to you that, as some 
of your reasons for. swelling your demands wore 
grounded on the fear of future loss, if that loss did 
not occur, you should. refund something of your 
profits in the Haymarket? This, my good. friend, 
I fear, has never entered that head which wae cers 
tainly have, 

“Let us now go to work again ; I want you, “aid 
have fairly told you so—the following is my ultima- 
tum. Fourteen pounds per week, and a clear bene- 
fit, as a performer; a benefit for your assistance in 
the business relating to the stage—to cease after 
one season, or proceed for three, at my option, not 
yours, As assistant stage-manager, your. business 
will ‘be lighter than that of your predecessor, who 
had much to do-during the winter,” 

To this Elliston sur-rejoins :— 

Tt is the privilege of wit to trifle with the under 
standing, but itis the part of plain reason to deal with 
it-fairly.. To the former I have no pretensions, but 
to the other I have some little—-quite enough to 
enter’on: the field against.George Colman... 

_“T deny that the refusal of a liberal offer is an in- 
consistency, or-your stepping further would be a 
stride beyond common-sense... May not an offer be 
liberal, and yet not equal to the just claims of the 
party to whom it is made? This:is neither stride 

“nor stretch, but certainly so clear that he.who run 
may read. 
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“ Since, with that harlequinade for which you are 
so famous, you have turned the mop into a broom, 
Tshall beg to take the birch in hand, and for your 
chastisement. observe, that you should have thought 
twice before uttering so strange a declaration, as 
country fame being neither known nor cared for by 
the Londoners. Pray what was the substance of 
your own address at the close of your season? That 
you would make application in all the principal pro- 
vincial theatrical towns, for the best talent they 
could produce, on. the very fact.of these precise 
places. being the long acknowledged nursery for 
English actors |” 

After sundry other recapitulations, Elliston con- 
cludes his letter by accepting the terms which Col- 
man had offered in his last ; 

“But,” says he, ‘I still maintain. my right of 
choice at the end of the first season ; it is only just. 
Let this treaty follow that of Amiens in March last, 
and I will sign with ‘ George’ in London! 

“ One word further—on the day of our contract, 
a‘bottle of Madeira and a beef-steak ;—mem., the 
latter, like our womén here, delicately dressed, and 
extremely. tender.” 

In the meantime, Elliston tool occasion, cornet 
to recommend Blissett to. Colman’s attention... 
© Be assured,” says he, ‘you ought not ton miss 
sight of ‘him; he isa sterling actor. . His fulstag,, 
Lord Dubsrly, Old Rapid, and. Lope Tocho, are all : 
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inimitable; the former, would, I think, be highly 
attractive.” 

Of this “sterling actor” and eccentric man, we 
will beg to give some account, as he was but little 
known during his day in the metropolis, Bath 
having been literally the great theatre of his action. 

William Wyatt Dimond and Francis Blissott 
originally tramped into the city of Bath together, 
which by the time they had reached, they were 
nearly barefooted. Like Roderick Random and his 
friend Strap, they got an occasional lift by some 
wagon, and on‘a certain stock of patience, their 
only resources, commenced the work of their future 
fortunes. Blissett was quite an eccentric, but his 
eccentricities were harmless, and gave an additional 
interest to a character otherwise meritorious. When 
Dimond, in after days, had become the director of 
the theatre, and Blissett himself in the way of pros- 
perity, the latter invited his manager to a little 
entertainment at his lodgings, and in the course of 
the evening observed— 

“This day, friend, is the anniversary of our 
entering Bath together; it waé bleak and chilly as 
our prospects—lI well remember it; and to-day is 
likewise cheerful as our prosperity. ll introduce 
yeu to an old acquaintance” — saying which, he 
produced a pair of old shoes, literally worn through, 

“See! here they are,” cricd he, ‘the only 
friends I had at the lime, save yourself; they bore 
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me safely here, and I shall keep them till Idie. I 
could almost wish to be buried in these shoes.” 

Sometime after this he took occasion to intimate 
to his manager, in terms sufficiently positive, that 
it was his intention of withdrawing from the com- 
pany, unless he had an increase of salary. 

“Nay, nay, my old friend,” replied Dimond; 
“not so, I trust. You already receive the highest 
salary which is given in Bath—three pounds a-week ; 
we cannot exceed it, and J am happy in knowing 
you do not want it,” 

“Tt may be so,” answered Blissett, doggedly ; 
“but unless I am complied with, I quit the 
theatre |”’ 

“You are somewhat abrupt,” responded Dimond, 
evidently nettled ; “the season is already ——” 

« —_P ii have it!” interrupted Blissett, striking 
the table with his hand. 

“ What, then, do you demand?” asked the 
manager. 

“ Three guineas !” exclaimed the actor, with an 
energy irresistibly humorous. “I’ll have them, or 
T go.” : 

“ And so you shall,” rejoined Dimond, not a little 
amused,—‘‘ and in consideration of our new piece 
last week, the increase shall begin from that time,” 
saying which, he drew three shillings from his 
pocket, and paid them over to his peremptory 
friend. 
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Blissett was a kind of amateur chapman, and had 
a great fancy for cheapening small articles on sale, 
of whatever description they might be. He would, 
in fact, buy or sell anything within his reach, and 
as not unfrequently his personal chattels became 
objects of sudden transfer or alienation, the effect 
was often ludicrous enough. 

He would leave his abode at the early part of the 
day in one coat, and return in another, which second 
he had picked up in exchange during his ramblo. 
A dozen pair of knee-buckles have passed through 
his hands, in the course of a single month ; and he 
has even been known to part with the very brass 
buttons off his coat, whose places have been supplied 
by less arrogant mother-of-pearl, 

On one occasion, he arrived at the theatre with- 
out a hat, having sold his only one in the course of 
his walk, and had not yet selected another. Every- 
thing appertaining to him was open to a bargain, 
except his good name, and a certain paix of old 
shoes, which last, like «Sir Oliver’s” picture, ‘he 
would keep as long he had a room to hang them in.” 
Elliston himself accidentally créssed him in one of 
these fanciful expeditions; mecting the humorist in 
the neighbourhood of Milsom-street, with a tea- 
eaddy under one arm, and “ Dodsley’s Poems,” 
together with an oil-skin umbrella, tucked under 
the other; these, it appears, he had bartered, giving 
in exchange a pair of pistols and a punch-bowl. 
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Blissett’s career had been a course of hard labour 
and endurance. The hardships and privations he 
underwent in Ireland, were perhaps even more 
severe than those usually the lot of strolling players; 
but he lived to meet the reward of patience and 
industry, for no actor, not even Elliston himself, 
was a greater favourite in Bath; and though he 
never became rich, in the acceptation of the world, 
yct he attained something more enviable, namely, 
the affluence of content and the estate of public 
esteem, 

William Woodfall, who had beensone of Blissett’s 
earliest friends, negotiated an engagement for him 
at Covent Garden Theatre, about the year 1770, 
but which Blissett deemed it prudent to decline. 

In 1777, he accepted an offer at the Haymarket, 
where he continued for above four seasons, and on 
the 18th of May, 1803, by the carnest recommend- 
ation of Eiliston (as we have seen), Blissett, after 
an. estrangement of so many years, appeared at the 
same theatre, in the character of Falstaf, During 
the season, he played many of his favourite parts, 
but once only repeated Falstaff. 

He was now upwards of sixty ycars of age, and 
the bustle of a metropolitan theatre, ill agreeing 
with one so Jong accustomed to the quietude ‘and 
routine of the Bath system, he made his final bow 
in London at the close of this single season, and 
returned, with unfeigned satisfaction, to his original 
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friends. In 1812, Blissctt retired altogether from 
the stage, closing his career with the unsullicd cha- 
racter of an honest man, and with the good wishes 
of all who resembled himself. 

He died at Bath in 1824. 

To this slight notice of an actor, who was so cmi- 
nent a favourite in that place, where he was chiolly 
known, we will beg leave to subjoin a letter, ad- 
dvessed by him to a leading comedian of the present 
day. Tt will be read, we are assured, with much 
interest :-— 

“ My goop Friznp,—You wish some historical 
account of the Bath theatre, from which place, for 
me, ‘ there is but one stage more,’ (in the words of 
Bishop Juxon to Charles the Martyr,) nor shall f 
repine, unless it be the regret that I might have 
fulfilled my duty better. 

“Who the first Bath manager was I cannot pro- 
tend to say, but I believe ‘Gentleman,’ alias ° Copper 
Captuin’? Brown, Mr. Griffith, of the Norwich 
theatre, followed. Next came Arthur, who was a 
great comic actor, and to him steceeded Keasberty, 
Henderson arrived under this reign, thirty ycars 
ago—a clumsy Dutch figure, but with a very strong 
unférstanding. He went by the name of Courtney, 
and was a most stickling imitator of Garrick, Yet 
with ali his disadvantages, I think he read and 
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played Hamiet better than your present king.* His 
salary was the trifling sum of one guinea per week; 
so that he was wont jokingly to say to his friends, 
he should certainly grow rich, as he had a guinea a 
week, a benefit in the dog-days, and Keasberry to 
teach him acting! But his good sense soon freed 
him from the Garrick trammels, and, like a discreet 
painter, who had too long copied the ancients with 
pedantry, retained at last only their beauties, to 
which he added a fancy and manner of his own. 
‘Mr. Dimond came soon after this gentleman ; he 
had acted at Drury Lane the part of Romeo, under 
the direction of Garrick. His respectability and 
gentle behaviour soon gained him many friends at 
Bath, in which place he became quite as great a 
favourite as Elliston is at present. Mr. Dimond was 
lucky in marrying a lady with a good estate, with 
which he purchased a part of the theatre, and there 
is not an actor who can sit uneasy under the sweet 
shade of his government. Blissett, (ipsissimus,) who 
was born at Reading, was thrust upon the world at 
the age of thirteen. He would be an actor, and came 
outunder the management of Bobby Bates, atShepton 
Mallett, but was soon after shipped off by Little 
Derrick, the then M. O. of Bath, to Smock Alley. 
This was the period in which Mr. and Mrs, Didier, 
Mr, Edwin, Mr. Richards, (the present Mrs, Edwin’s 
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father,) Miss Cathey, and sevoral others, made thoir 
debit in Dublin. 

“ Much could I say of Mossop, but he would oc- 
cupy more time than I can just now afford. We 
literally starved the whole season. Tam quile gure, 
that had we been put into tho scales at the end of 
it, we should not have weighed half our original 
ovnces—and we nover woro a sleek company at 
best. 

T then followed the fortunes of an itinerant ma- 
nager, the famous Fisher, who went to Russia. 
From him I went to Edinburgh, with Ross—thence 
to Birmingham, and at length to Bath, 

“ And now, with something less than an annual 
sum of 200/., I quit the chequered scone of a player's 
life—a woof in which, if there be but few bright 
colours, I have found some threads of friendship 
and attachment, which are yet strong and binding. 
If you think my experience can yield you anything 
useful, command me, my good friend.” 


HEllis{on’s heavy professioual duties at Bath, his 
occasional acting in other theatres, and the prospoct 
of fresh labours awaiting him at the Haymarket, in 
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London, might have satisfied him, it would be 
thought, for the present. But no such thing—the 
comedian, like the sentimental young lady, was 
formed ‘to shine in adversity,” and yearned for 
the sweets of martyrdom. His engagements were 
many, but their current was too smooth, too un- 
ruffled, for his sense of the picturesque ; and having 
just learnt of the many fruitless attempts, which had 
been made by dramatic managers for permission to 
import plays and players into the University of 
Oxford, he determined at once to enter himself on 
the hazard, and to carry with success, a point in 
which all his predecessors had failed. 

To Lord Harcourt, he applies, as usual, and, as 
usual, the Earl responds in the most condescending 
and friendly manner :— 


“ Harcourt House, Feb, 19, 1803,” 


‘ Sra,-—-You may have formed a higher notion of 
my influence in the University of Oxford than I 
possess ; for although my family has for six cen- 
turies been settled jn its neighbourhood, I received 
no part of my education in that place. 

Having, however, many friends resident there, 
I may be of some assistance in the promotien of 
your plan. Ihave already endeavoured to interest 
in your favour, a leading member of the University, 
who will be informed of your family connexions, and 
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of the manner in which you have been educated, as 
well as the correctness of your private conduct ; 
and, if it be necessary, T will add my testimony Lo 
your excellence in that profession, by which you are 
publicly Isnown. 

“ But should your application meet with SUCCES, 
I do not see how you can carry on your project, 
with certain other engagements which you tell me 
you have entered into. Every man knows, or is 
supposed to know, his own affairs best; and al- 
though I am well aware you can perform many 
parts by your single talent, I cannot see how you 
can be in two places at once, with all your abi- 
lity. 


“ Harcourt, 
“Mr, Elliston, Milsom-street, Bath.” 


In this respect, as in all his promises, the carl 
was as good as his word, but the importation of 
modern stage plays into the bosom of this antique 
seat of learning was not so easy an experiment, 

The Universities have ever looked with prescriptive 
awe on the acting drama; and however inconsistent 
this may be, remembering their extreme tenderness 
in respect of many usages, which so holy and vigi- 
lant a body might have been roused to suppress, 
yet with them, usage has a high authority, and 
great is"the respect to the laying on of hands a 
Time. 
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The negotiation being opened, Elliston received 
the following notice :— 


«“ Oxford, Pembroke College, Feb, 19, 1803. 


“Sin,—The Vice-Chancellor having lately lost 
his mother, prevented me from conversing with him 
on the subject of your letter till yesterday. 

’ Fis reply is, that no plays will be allowed to 
be acted in the University next summer. He told 
me that he had received several applications on the 
same subject previous to yours, and if it were pos- 
sible to grant permission on this oceasion, the pre- 

* ference would be given to your respectability and 
professional talents, 

“Tam, Sik, your obedient servant, 

yy “ Joun Vinicomses.” 


ah fg 
« Sofia? announcement from Pembroke appears by 


no means to have settled the question with Elliston. 
He still¢ollows up his object ; and in consequence 
of a second attempt, receives the annexed gentle 
rebuke from the Wice-Chancellor himself :— 


* Worcester College, Oxford, Mareh 5th, 1803, 

. “ Srr,-—-I am sorry you should have taken the 
trouble’ pf repeating your application to me, after 
the reasons which I thought it my duty to give to 
Mr. Vinicombe, for declining to comply wit your 
request, 9% 

Pe 
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“The manner in which Mr. Vinicombe spoke of 
you, could leave me uo room to doubt of the respec- 
tabilily of your character. It is not, therefore, for 
want of confidence in that, that I did then, and still 
must, withhold my consent to the coming of any 
persons to this place, for the purpose of making 
theatrical exhibitions. If I could consent to any, 
Ishould not object to your application ; but it is 
my determination to consent to none. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 


. Z At Strn~— 
Vinx, Chaneclly, from 

And thus terminated the Oxford experiment. 

The introduction of theatrical amusements into 
our Universities, appears as forbidding as theatrical 
speculations were once decmed hazardoys in Scot- 
land; for we remember to have heard that, in the 
year 1726, one Tony Aston spoke a prologue in 
that country, written by Allan Ramsay, {n which 
he compared himself to “ Columbus,” in the danger 
of so great an enterprise, 

Mr. Gore, in his fondness: for the drama, had, 
from time to time, collected much theatrical ance- 
dote, with many biographical notices of performers 
the greater part, perhaps, of which, the public, 
through other channels, are already in possession 
of. *° 

The following incident, however, which may not 
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be so generally known, we take the occasion which 
now presents itself of relating. 

Escourt was a celebrated player in the latter day 
of the seventeenth century. When quite a boy, he 
decamped from paternal authority, and enlisted 
under the banners of a theatrical leader. Ile was 
but fifteen years of age, when, at Worcester, he 
acted the part of Roxana, in the play of “ Alexan- 
der the Great ;” his feminine appearance being at 
that time a greater recommendation than his imma- 
ture skill as an actor. , 

To this place he was traced by his enraged pa- 
rent, who would evidently have commuted his 
dramatic salary into a sound whipping, but the 
manager’s wife taking compassion on him, furnished 
him with an entire suit of her own clothes, and thus 
equipped, he escaped for the second time. 

Arriving at Chipping Norton, he entered an inn. 
Fear and fatigue induced him to scek an early bed, 
to which, in a remote attic, he had not long retired, 
when the busy landlady, abruptly entering, begged 
that, as the house was full of travellers, ‘the young 
gentlowoman”’ would accept a companion for the 
night. Poor Escourt hereupon gave consent in 
that language which 1s said always to imply it-— 
namely, silence—which the hostess deeming quéte 
sullicient, handed up a third personage, and hastily 
quitted the apartment to attend on far more pro- 
fitable customers below. 

BQ 
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Dread, rather than delight, occupied the young 
runaway—dread, soon converted into utter dismay, 
when, on stealthily raising his eyes [rom the bed- 
covering, he descried a toothless, bectle-eyed an- 
tique, “ swart, like my shoe, but her face nothing 
like so clean.” The lad could have crept into a very 
nutshell, and rolling himself into ag small a com- 
pass as possible, withdrew to the edge of the pallet, 
still counterfeiting slecp. 

After a laborious fit of coughing and veutrilo- 
quizing, the distempered crone approached the bed, 
and loosening ‘by degrees portions of her attire, 
scrambled on that division of the couch which the 
trembling boy had so liberally allotted her, With 
a heavy groan down she lay, whilst deeper horrors 
than the tyranny of Mezeniius ever devised, filled 
the thoughts of her companion. The wheeze was 
soon lost in more distinct accents of sleep, which, 
though but little grateful to the ear of him who 
watched so near, yet somewhat relieved him from 
the terrors of detection and consequent punish. 
ment, 

But terror—pain itselfi—will yield to fatigue, and 
as Damiens himself is said to have even slept upon 
the rack, so, as the morning approached, exhausted 
by long suffering, the younger of the twain fell also 
into a profound slumber. 

But the groy-cyed morn had scarcely winked on 
the denizens of earth, when the couchané travellers 
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of the “ Rampant Lion” were roused to a sense of 
alarm by a shriek hoarser than the raven ; and, at 
the same moment, a sudden overthrow of a water- 
butt and pewter vessel on the staircase, which pre- 
sently set the whole establishment into the wildest 
commotion. 

Young Escourt, it may be well supposed, was 
startled with no less affright, and in confused recol- 
lection of the late events, missing his belle afiancée 
of the over night, was about springing from his bed, 
when renewed accents bursting through the bon- 
dage of a well-remembered wheeze, exclaimed, 

“Abomination on your house! help! help! I 
say. You nest of rogues and varlets! help! help! 
T say!” 

It was now clear, that by some strange accident 
the poor youth had been discovered, and totally 
unconscious of the ludicrous evidence of moral 
turpitude fixed upon him, recollecting only his filial 
disobedfence and its probable consequences, he fell 
on his knees just as the landlady, followed by half 
the household, entered the apartment, avowing him- 
self a most guilty wretch, but claiming pity and 
protection, 

The good hostess mistaking the nature both of 
his distress and confession, as well she might, byrst 
into an immoderate fit of Jaughter, in which she 
was joined by the whole posse at her heelg, Fur- 
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ther explanations, however, took place; the un- 
conscious libertine was acquitled, and, provided 
with fresh disguise, was again forwarded on his 
flight. 


(Llenry Twisleton Elliston, born Jun, lth, 1802—~godfather, 
lon, Charles James Twisteton. | 


CHAPTER IX. 


Elliston’s tragedy, a critical notice on his quality—Hamlet— 
The Stranger—Rolla— Orestes—Edgar—Amintor—Romeo 
—A_ benefit—Humorous letter of Colman——Journey to 
London—A break down, &c.—Elliston meets with his first 
love—Misfortunes and tears—The history of poor Alice—~ 
Strango recognition—Elliston acts Aiehard ITZ, at the Hay- 
market—* Love laughs at locksmiths”—Rupture with Col- 
man— Domestic calamity—TElliston “at home”—The Three 
Graces—Lilliston a maitre de danse. 


As the subject of these memoirs is now about to bid 
farewell to the home of his dramatic youth, in which 
he had een nurtured for ten years, having attained 
the manhood both of his art and stature,—a city, 
second only to the metropolis in histrionic science, 
and pre-eminently. distinguished as a school of 
actors*—it may be expected that we should bear 
some testimony to the public opinion of Elliston in 
a few of those leading parts of tragedy to whigh by 
this time he had put forth such high pretension§. 


* Bath produced Siddons, [endeison, Edwin, and others. 
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Exaiston was an actor of what may be termed 
the Romantic School. Unlike in style, either of 
his great contemporaries, Kemble or Cooke, he 
was yet distinguished in some of those delinga. 
tions of tragedy, by which the names of those two 
actors have become so justly memorable ; and what. 
ever deficiency attached to him in respect of their 
appropriate excellences, was in a great measure 
supplied by that demonstration of the picturesque 
which, when germane to the character, never fails 
to impress the spectator with delight. 

Of the commanding presence—the passionless 
stoicism—which characterized so much tho style of 
Mr. Kemblo, and of that classic bearing which, on 
the Roman scene, rendered him incomparably greater 
than any English actor history may have handed 
to us since the days of Betterton, Elliston had no 
perception. The metaphysical ponderings of Bru- 
dus, the inspelled imaginings of Mucbeth,* were rcad 
in the very form and aspect of Kemble; bul the fire 
of Hotspur and chivalry of Henry V., bright as thoy 


* The following ts an abstract of the necount, which Tom 
Davies gives in his “ Miscellanies,” of various actova in this 
part, Betterton is eclebrated in the “Tatler” as being oxeellent 
in Macheth, but Cibber makes no particular montion of him in 
that tharacter, which he acted on the very verge of life, Mulls 
afterwards obtained it of Wilka, but he was heavy and dull; Quin 
was monetonous; Mossop wanted variety; Barry had too much 
amenity for the terrible agonies of Macbeth; Garrick alone could 
comprehend and exeeute the compheated propertios of this cha- 
yacter, 
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were in his beautiful portraiture, did not extinguish 
the burning of his fellow light, which lost none of 
its briliancy by a near propinquity to that great 
master of his art. 

Elliston in both of these parts displayed a roman- 
tic gallantry of tone and action, foregoing no lien 
on the dignity of either, which rendered his imper- 
sonations equal to any comparison. He was distin. 
guished for flexibility and variableness of voice, 
which produced powerful effects—now “' the silver- 
toned Barry,” and now again the manly intonations 
of Booth—-which always being judiciously employed, 
tended greatly to that amount of fame which attached 
to him as a tragic actor.* 

The mental abstraction which belongs to the cha- 
racter of Hamlet, not calm and stoical, but tost and 
turbulent, met with a happy delineation in Bllis- 
ton’s efforis—his tremulous awe, his impressive ac- 
cents, when in the presence of his father’s spirit, 
produced on his auditory a cleaving sympathy— 
like Betterton, “ he made the ghost equally terrible 
to the spectator as to himself.” 

Mr. Kemble was here too much the ‘ Prince of 
Denmark,”—his awe too much at court, as though 
he might have uttered, ‘Angels and ministers of 


€ 


* « The learned Selden,” speaking of tone, pointedly asks, 
“Ifa man were to cry out Murder! in the accents of making 
love, would any one run to help him?” 
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slate, defend us!’—not so, the subject of our pre- 
sent inquiry: the animal passions were naturally 
portrayed, while at no sacrifice of ossential grace ; 
and though Elliston by no means retained for any 
length of time, this ability in the part in question, 
yet in its brief possession he was popularly consi- 
dered to have had no superior. In the chastening 
interview with the players, Mr. Kemble’s style of 
instruction and manner, rose far above the attempts 
of his young rival; and in the closet scence, Mr, 
Kemble was equally his master. At one moment 
Elliston seemed: almost affected to tcars—he ap- 
peared to take too literally “si vis me flere, do- 
lendum est, primum ipsi tibi’—the effect was 
bad, and altogether inconsistent with the tenor of 
the scene. 

The expression of gricf on the stage should 
ever be manly—a sob, however natural, is more 
likely to produce a smile than any sympathetic 
emotion. " 

Notwithstanding Elliston’s popularity in this part, 
we incline to think ZZamlet was not amongst his 
most felicitous tragic attempts: ‘The character of 
Hamlet is not that of tenderness; had the ‘royal 
Dane” been living, and Claudius guiltless of his 
bigotl, it remains still a question whether the young 
prince had proved himself really a dover, When he 
finds hfmself even at Ophelia’s grave, he merely 
utters, What! the fair Ophelia! and although 
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he avows that ‘‘ forty thousand brothers could not, 
with all their quantity of love, make up my sum,” 
yet the speech is evidently a splenetic outpouring 
against Laertes, rather than the bursting of a lover’s 
bosom, 

Elliston’s ambition was to shew himself an ori- 
ginal actor, which in most instances he did, to the 
credit of his judgment and increased dramatic effect; 
yet in the part of the Stranger, he had evidently 
taken Mr. Kemble as his archetype ; and certainly 
he could not have selected a better ; for next to Pen- 
vuddock, which in Mr. Kemble’s+ delineation was 
positively without a fault, his Stranger was a most 
striking portraiture. 

Mr. Kemble’s manner of comment on the con- 
duct of Mrs. [aller, which he apprehends to have 
been a scheme to practise on his feelings—his de- 
portment, on recognising her—his description of 
the snecrs that would track him, should they again 
appear® together—his mode of tearing the paper, 
and his speech, “ [ have heard much good of you,” 
&c., gave at least strong indications of our comedian 
having seen Kemble in this part—but Elliston’s 
listening to the song, wherein Mr. Kemble only ap- 
peared dejected, gave the spectator a closer impres- 
sion of past happiness suddenly recalled to mefpry, 
and the speechless anguish of a broken heart.* 


. 
* Quintilian mentions haviug scen actors, after performing 
pathetic eharaeters, actually weep for a time, on laying aside 
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Elliston made also a considerable “ hit” at Bath, 
in the part of Rolla, by taking up, in a great measure, 
a different viow of impersonation, from that adopted 
by Mr. Kemble in the same. Nothing could be 
more popular, at this period, than Mr, Kemble’s 
delineation of the character; and Elliston truly felt 
* onerosum est succedere bono principi ;” but ha- 
zardous as it was, he succecded to his best, ambi. 
tion. He felt that Kemble’s Rolla was rather Co. 
riolanus in @ Peruvian gard than the native impulse 
of a pure unlettered patriot—stilted but not awful 
—the dignity of-a king rather than a man, — Ellis- 
ton conceived the words, ‘‘ What Peruvian cver 
wronged a Spaniard?” not as an harangue, but a 
bold and resolute appeal; and in tho previous intel- 
ligence to Cora, ‘“ Alonzo is taken prisoner,” he ex- 
hibited a tonch of human sensibility which, whilst 
it gave new lustre to the heroic scenes, snatched an 
effect at the moment, which Kemble disdained to 
elicit, His rescue of Alonzo's child, also, Raving a 
more evident show of impulse in action, was per- 
haps more striking than Mr, Kemblo’s manner ; but 
the latter, in the very concluding scone, always ac- 
complished « great triumph, 

The mixed character of Orestes was one of Ellis- 
tons most successful delineations, [Tis depressed 


their masks, “ Vidi ego srepe histriones atque comedos, aun 
ex aliquo gravrore aclu petsouant deposuieseut, (enter adhuo 
egredi.” 
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state of mind at disappointed passion, in the com- 
mencement of the play—his speech in the presence 
of Hermione, flattered that she had sent for him-— 


“Aht madam, is it true? Does, then, Orestes, 
At length attend you by your own commands ?" 


were all finely impressive. 

The manner in which he related the death of 
Pyrrhus, and that wilderness of idea which precedes 
confirmed madness, exhibited a masterpiece of the 
Romantic School, 

In Romeo, Elliston was always attractive—a suc- 
cess multiplying his triumphs without greatly adding 
to his fame ; as Romeo is perhaps the least intel- 
lectual character of Shakspeare’s heroes. But the 
wild, romantic passion of the youthful Veronese, 
and that frightful despair, the last of mortal suffer- 
ing, were powerfully portrayed by him—the scene 
with Friar Lawrence, wherein he hears his sentence, 
“ banishment,” and particularly the speech, con- 
cluding— 





“They may seizo 
On the white wonder of dear Julict’s hand, 
And steal immortal blessings from her lips,” 


were also most effectively sustained. 

We do not find any great praise given to his:im- 
personation of Othello, although he frequently acted 
the part. If, therefore, we are to conclutde that 
the attempt was not what might be deemed success- 
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ful, it is but fair to his attainments in other direc- 
tions, to credit that there were at least some features 
in it of considerable merit. 

Elliston, at this period, clearly delighted in his art, 
and took unwearied pains in the study of all his 
characters, not merely in the theatre itself, but he 
left no opportunity neglected of marking the human 
character, under the varied chances of life, by which 
it might be strongly acted upon. 

He recollected, as the reader himself will probably 
call to mind, that affecting incident in the life of 
Garrick, whose? friend, an clderly man, having an 
only daughter, was one day carossing the child at 
an open window, from which it suddenly sprang, 
and falling into the street, was killed on the spot; 
the mind of the father at once deserted him. Garrick 
frequently visited the poor destraught, and took 
from him many impressions which afterwards so 
strikingly characterized his representation of Lear.* 

Galt has said, in hig * Lives of the Playors,” that 
Cooke, from a severity of style, might be deemed 
the “Tacitus of the English Stage.” Taking up 
the above hint, we may not indptly, perhaps, desig- 
nate Elliston as the “Livy” of the samo period. 
The picturesque and romantic air, which he often 


© A still more remarkable ancedote is transmitted to us of an 
ancient actor, who, in the play of the « Electra,” brought on the 
stage the urn contaimng the ashes of his own son, a8 a new er~ 
citement to his scenic efforts, 
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threw into his impersonations, if open sometimes to 
suspicion on the rigid grounds of good faith, was 
generally in perfect keeping and always greatly in- 
teresting ; whilst his love of “making speeches” 
rendered the comparison with that oratorical histo- 
rian still more happy. 

Though far short of a great tragedian, Histon 
was an impressive player of tragic parts. If not 
Cato, Lear, Macbeth, or Meluntius, he was Juba, 
Edgar, Macduff’, and Amintor, without a superior. 
In the character of Amintor, full of those incon- 
sistencies and weaknesses, which, as in that of 
Jafier, not unfrequently give a peculiar interest to 
the scene, Elliston won the praise of his auditors ; 
and the manner and force in which he delivered one 
speech, was always a point of admiration. He 
addresses Evadne on her remorse :— 


* ——- Do not mock me, 
‘Though I am tame, and bed up with my wrongs, 
Which are my foster-brothers, I may leap, 
Like a hand-wolf, into my native wildness, 
And do an outrage. Prithee, do not work me!” 


His Falconbridge was good ; but Mr. Charles Kemble 
has so far excelled all actors we have on record, in 
this particular delineation, that we venture not a 
momentary hazard with bim. ° 
Phocion, Douglas, and Horatio, were amongst 
Elliston’s Icss ambitious, but at the same time, 
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highly successful efforts; for he manifested equal 
pains and diligence in study, however unequally 
esteemed some of these parts aro, in the accoptation 
of the drama; and seemed to feel the truth of that 
excellent exhortation which concludes a number of 
the “ Observer ’—namely, 

* An actor is in the capacity of a steward to every 
living muse, and of an executor to every departed 
one. The poet digs up the ore; he sifts it from. ils 
dross, refines and puritics it for the mint; but the 
actor sets the stamp upon it, and makes it current 
in the world.” , 

We have so far spoken of Elliston only as a 
tragedian — his comedy, by which he afterwards 
became more generally known, and in which he 
far more unequivocally excelled, will become the 
inquiry of future pages. 

Baffled in his many atlempts at becoming part 
proprietor in the Bath property, Elliston had now, 
however, attained a joint management in a London 
establishment — namely, that of the Haymarket 
Theatre—and in March, he took leave of his old 
friends by a benefit, which was wendered not a little 
remarkable by a speech from the beneficiare and a 
“row? in the playhouse. 

The manner in which Elliston, in after days, dis- 
tinguished himself by these episodical addresses to 
the audience, of which he was clearly so vain, that 
he would frequently administer them without a 
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cause (as practitioners sometimes recommend their 
drugs to prevent sickness,) induces us to take more 
notice of this particular instance than, perhaps, we 
should otherwise have done ; for he verily became, in 
course of time, a kind of dramatic Anacharsis Cloots, 
vindicating his own rights, one moment, in a Court 
of Chancery, and at another, instructing his play- 
going auditory in the formation of their judgment, 
and telling them plainly what was wholesome for 
their constitution, as critics and men of taste. 

His address on this occasion was woven in mauy 
party-coloured threads, which gave,to his harangue 
a most pleasing variety ;—of course, he had much 
to say about “ gratitude” and “ early friends”— 
then came the ‘ French Revolution” and his ‘ own 
prospects” — while “ Shakspeare and the musical 
glasses’’ completed the tissue. 

Tt had been publicly announced, that on the occa- 
sion of this benefit, “the pit would be thrown into 
boxes,” *and ‘the gallery admission raised to pit 
prices ;” an expedient not without precedent, but 
a usage’ highly indecorous, and which, in more 
recent times, has been very properly discontinued. 

” Favoured and caressed as Elliston had ever been 
by the Bath public, this experiment did not pass 
without much invective, and some opposition ;* for 
no sooner did the curtain rise for the play, than there 
was a rising also amongst the spectators; which 
threatened, for a time, serious consequences. 

Q 
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“Throwing the pit into boxes,” had very nearly 
produced throwing the boxes into the pit; for some 
of the most irvitated of the party were actually 
about demolishing the furniture, and the extra tax 
which had been extorted by the gallery Commis- 
siones’s, seemed to indicate as awful a resull as ihe 
impost of “ ship-money ” itself, or any similar act 
of tyrannic “ benevolence,” Tlliston, however, 
“ made a speech”—which many might have envied, 
and none but George Robins, excelled—by which 
he presently won all hearts to his own service, and 
peace was restored without one sixpence returned. 

The play was the “ Beaux Stratagem,’* Hlliston, 
of course, sustaining Archer, which he did with great 
vivacity and effect. 

Amongst his early dramatic friends, whom he 
now quitted to mect no more-—at least, on the 
mimic scene—was Quick, the original Bob Acres and 
Tony Lumpkin, of whom says “Anthony Pasquin’?-—— 

‘With his gibes and his quidditics, cranky and his wiles, 

His croak and his halt, and his smirks and his smiles, 
View the smart tiny Quick, giving grace to a joke, 
With a laugh-loving eye, or a leex equivoqut 1” 

Before leaving Bath, Elliston received fresh intel- 
ligence from Colman. 

Par This celebrated comedy was begun, finished, and acted, 
in the space of six weoks; but too late, with all that fiaste, for 


the advahtage of the author, On the third night, which was for 
« his benefit, Farquhar died of a broken heat.’ Galt's Lives, 
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“T have engaged,” says he, ‘(a Mr, Kelly, and 
my covenants are by no means so agreeable as I 
could have wished. As those whom heaven has 
joined, no man is to put asunder, I am compelled 
to take him—wife and baggage. 

“ The lady’s tongue is of that fathom, that on 
opening her mouth on my stage, it will unavoidably 
reach the visages of the upper gallery. It bears with 
it, likewise, a lazy lisp, which could not fail teach- 
ing our audience the ‘Whole Art of’ hissing, did 
they require to be reminded of such accomplish- 
ments. Plain she is, at all times; but in speaking, 
she chews the cud, and js rather fitted for a museum 
than a playhouse. 

“Tt is Plutarch, I believe, who tells us that Minerva 
threw away her flute on perceiving the grimaces she 
made in the surface of a river. She was a sensible 
woman ; I would to Heaven, Mrs. Kelly would throw 
me over too. 

“T have also engaged a Mr. Hatton—a three- 
pounder, and a very useful man; for he can cram 
a hundred lengths into his head with the facility of 
a land-surveyor’s reet-measure. 

‘TI hope to greet you in town on the 24th. Come 
to Waldron’s at two o’clock, and I will read to you 
the Prelude; I will then give you some clew tomy 
castellum, where George Colman is to be found by 
his friends—‘a place,’ as Mrs. Millwood déclares, 
‘by art so cunningly contrived, that the piercing 
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eyes of jealousy may search in vain, to find an on- 
trance.’ 

“ Weighty Lady Buckinghamshire* has just writ- 
ten to me for a stage-box, on our opening—for her, 
unquestionably an opening, And now, sticcess at- 
tend us ! 

* Faymarket against Newmarket 

Early in May, Elliston started for London, but 
the journey itself was a little interrupted by the 
coach breaking down within two miles of Devizes, 
Unfortunately it rained hard at the moment—a 
pelting torrent~~so that the inside passengers being 
prevented walking onwards, the coach was propped 
up, and the good people compelled to remain sta- 
tionary, whilst the guard rode on with a pair of 
horses, for the purpose of bringing back some ve- 
hicle for conveying the party into the town. 

This incident, which, at any other time, had 
afforded our friend a step only to farther adventure, 
Was now a great annoyanco, as he had appointed to 
meet Colman, at a certain hour, in London. owe 
ever, he mado the best of it, converting his own 
mortification into a source oftamusement for others 


aa 


* Lady Buckinghamshire, when Mra. Hobart, was celebrated 
in the Duke of Richmond’s private theatricals, Sho played the 
Widow Belmore, in «Tho Way to Keop Tim,” and Mys. 
Damer, sustained the part of Afrs, Leranorc, ‘These Indies 
often appeared together with great Gola, Lady Bis Ay. 
Oakley was thought even to rescuble that of Mrs. Pritchard, 
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—particularly with one old lady, who declared “ it 
was as good as a play to hear him.” He talked, as 
usual, of Ben Jonson and Moses, Julius Cassar and. 
Lord George Gordon—so that, however gloomy the 
prospect might have been without, all was cheerful 
and sunny within. 

After waiting in this situation for above an hour, 
the fresh carriage arrived, which proved to be no 
other than a black, mourning-coach, followed by a 
hearse, intended as a conveyance for the luggage. 
Here new difficulties arose, some of the party refus- 
ing to enter so mortally grave a vehivle—difficulties, 
which were but little removed by the many nervous 
stories Elliston had to tell about Colonel Despard, 
who had just been hanged, and poor Colonel Mont- 
gomery, who had just been murdered, But at 
length, in they crept, and we verily believe many a 
funeral party had been far more light-hearted, than 
some of the present company—particularly a cer- 
tain quack doctor, who had now completely lost his 
courage, and whose physiognomy underwent as 
sudden a change, as that of some of our merry 
friends after being about fifteen minutes at sea! 

A mourning coach conveying passengers, habited 
in all the colours of a harlequin jacket, with har- 
lequin himself in the midst ; anda hearse following, 
containing, amongst other things, the wardrobe of a 
travelling comedian, with the nostrums of “Dr, 
Infallible,” to boot—must have been a strange 
sight to the “ upturned, wondering eyes,” of the 
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townspeople of Devizes. The cavalcade, however, 
without further impediment, reached the inn, when 
it was ascertained that, at least (wo hours must 
elapse before a proper vehicle could be got in 
readiness, for the travellers to proceed. 

Part of the meantime Elliston oceupied by por- 
ambulating the town, and entering a stationcr’s 
shop for the purchase of some article, his attention 
was irresistibly arrested by the fair boutiquitre who 
attended him. She was habited in half-mourning, 
and followed from the back-parlour to the counter, 
by a little prattling infant, evidently her own dar. 
Jing. Her manner was reserved, having that air of 
depression, the result rather of affliction than the 
indication of natural disposition, 

Elliston regarded her with the curiosity of half. 
awakened recollection, and protracting his stay 
under some trifling pretence, endeavoured to solve 
his perplexity, The truth presently flashed on him, 
and he exclaimed, 

“ Alice! Alice !—is it indeed you! Do you not 
remember me?” 

A slight, instantaneous suffision passed over her, 
as he uttered these words, and raising her cyos, 
which spoke too evidently of sarrow, veplied, with 
aefaint, nervous smile—* Ob, yes! you are——" 

“Js it really my young, kind friend, Alice, whom 
Tsce?” interrapted Elliston—* who was so good 
to me at Newbury, cleven years ago, when, melan- 
choly myself, [—~” 
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Here, the tears of poor Alice began to flow so 
copiously, that Elliston knew not, for a ‘moment, 
whether to proceed; but seeing clearly he had 
broached some spring of bitterness, he at once 
frankly sought the history of her distress, and all 
that had passed since their first meeting. 

The following may be considered, in substance, 
the narrative collected by the disjointed account 
she now gave him :— 

Alice, for a fleeting season, a happy wife, was 
now, at twenty-seven years, a broken-hearted widow | 
She had married, about six years siace, a lieutenant 
in the navy—‘ the noblest and the kindest of men, 
and so handsome that he was quite a prodigy !”"— 
for such were her own words, Their means were 
but slender, but they enjoyed that felicity, which 
gives to days the rapidity of moments, and to mo- 
ments the value af ages. 

Their first blow was the death of her own father ; 
a calamity not lessened by the discovery that he 
had left his family in poor cireumstances, which 
Alice lamented, far more on her mother’s account 
than her own, for Blessed with the wealth of her 
husband’s love, she could not believe that want 
could assume any other shape in this world, than 
wanting that. ey 

The expedition against Copenhagen, not long 
after, called the young sailor suddenly to his “ first 
love’—namely, his country—of whom, though 
Alice had often nobly expressed, she should never 
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feel one jealous pang, yet, when the moment of di- 
voreement actually had arrived, hor conduct was so 
totally unlike that Spartan magnanimity, which her 
school-days had taught her to admire, that we fear 
she would sadly discredit such glowing tradition, 
were we to represent the pitiful object of despair 
she exhibited at his farewell. 

Having joined the naval armament in the Yar- 
mouth Roads, under Sir Hyde Parker, the licutenant 
felt no longer “a divided duty.” ‘Love, honour, 
and obey,” was now his country’s; and he was 
quickly called en to prove his allegiance, in the 
memorable day of the Danish siege. 

The result is well recorded. ‘“ We fought and 
conquered |”—The glorious upshot was the imme- 
diate theme of the young sailor’s communication to 
the sleepless solitude of her, who was at that mo- 
nent praying for his safety. ‘“ Victory!’ was the 
only word he announced—for victory was perhaps 
the only sentiment the mind had, just thén, room 
for. 

A second letter, not long after the former, 
reached her. Its tono was l&ss of havoc, much 
more of affection; indecd, during the whole two 
pages, there was not a single man-of-war in commis- 
sion. The lieutenant, in fact, spoke ardently of 
return, and anticipated in colours, more glowing 
than those of England's flag, the ecstacy of mect- 
ing. 
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The day mentioned in the letter had arrived. 
Alice, attired in the very dress her husband had 
chosen for her as his parting present, and with a 
countenance beaming in more than hope—confi- 
dence—at soon beholding him, caressed her infant 
by a thousand kisses, on the sweetest holiday she 
had ever known. 

The hour arrived—had passed—but he—he came 
not. The coach, mentioned as his conveyance, had 
already rolled through Maidstone, (the town near 
which she then resided,) yet brought not her hus- 
band, . 

‘ Ve is detained,” cried she ; ‘‘ to-morrow I shall 
see him—to-morrow, which shall gild my days to 
come, by its blessed remembrance,” Spite of all, 
Alice was that night depressed, but, like the nure- 
tree of Deccan, her heart exulted in its new exist- 
ence on the morrow. She rehearsed again his 
favourite song, that she might be the more perfect 
in its performance, (as she said,) but it was, in fact, 
to divert her musings. 

Again, the coach—again, on this second day— 
.threaded the towfi—yet no form of him, whose 
spirit was the locked-up hostage in her heart. She 
would not be alarmed—she was actually frightened 
at alarm—framing in her hurried fancy new, ex- 
cuses for his stay, the probability of which, she 
would not trust herself to examine. 

“ Oh, no! Iam not alarmed,” cried she, directing 
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her unsteady gaze towards her infant ; “[ will jast 
try that song once more ;” and try it indecd she 
did, for at the second note she uttered, a torront of 
tears burst on the attempt, which defied all power 
or artifice to control. Abruptly—almost involun- 
tarily—she rose up, and approaching the window 
beheld a gentleman, a friend of her husband, rosi- 
dent at Maidstone, alrcady at her gate. Sho flew 
to receive him. 

“ He bas written to you?’ cricd Alice, inqui- 
ringly. ‘You have intelligence of him? Why is 
he not with you?” I er visitor’s manner, rather 
than his silence, plainly indicated ovil, ‘ Tell me,” 
she almost shrieked—‘ Tell me why T do not sco 
my husband ?” 

The event may be recorded in a few words. The 
visitor in question, had humanely undertaken this 
mission, for the purpose of breaking an intelligence 
to her, which the public journals had already an- 
nounced, ‘The licutenant, it appears, had “quitted 
his ship, and had gone on board a cutter on some 
pressing duty. One of those hurricanes, so fro. 
quently fatal on the eastern coast of England, drove , 
the vessel ashore, and before assistance could be 
procured, the greater part of the crew were lost, 
amangst them the husband of poor Alice. The 
state of anguish into which she was thrown by 
this announcement may possibly be concoived,— 
mental stupor, which, after a certain time, was 
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awakened to the agonizing sense of sudden widow- 
hood. 
«“ Woes cluster—rare are solitary woes.” 
The marriage of Alice having been, from the first, 
a distempered subject to her husband’s relatives, her 
present distresses found but little favour with the 
lieutenant’s two sisters. They now induced their 
mother to treat Alice with such positive inhu- 
manity, that in a short time, shé was given to un- 
derstand, as she had chosen to force herself into 
their family, they did not feel themselves called 
on to extend her any assistance ;-and as their feel- 
ings had already been so deeply wounded by the 
death of their brother, they were totally incapable 
of entering into other people’s distresses. 
Collecting, therefore, her effects, Alice removed, 
with her child, under her own mother’s roof, on 
the borders of Somersetshire. Having been in- 
formed of an opportunity for investing her crumbs 
of fortune, in the town of Devizes, to ‘“ unprece- 
dented advantage,” and being deéirous of relieving 
hor mother from the additional burden of herself 
.and child, she hastily closed with the offer pre- 
sented to her, and purchasing the stock and good 
will of her present shop, at the round sum the out- 
going tenant had fixed on it, “ to save,” as he plea- 
santly said, ‘‘ unnecessary trouble to either party,” 
she entered on the estate of her promised Golconda; 
and, like the milk-inaid in the fable, began to cal- 
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culate her gains, in a provision for alnost the only 
thing she had now left to love on carth—namely, 
her infant. 

It turned out, however, poor Alice had heen 
wofully taken in, She had paid, at least, twice as 
much for the stock as it was worth; and as to the 
“ good will,” it appeared that the business had been 
parted with by the late pleasant retailer, owing to a 
London trader being about to open a shop on a 
considerable scale, at Devizes, in precisely the same 
line of business; which, at the time of Elliston’s 
visit, had actually taken place, having secured pretty 
nearly the whole custom of the town and its vici- 
nity. 

Such were the events under which Elliston’s re- 
cognition of the benevolent Alice took place—an 
ocemrrence, by no means calculated to render his 
journey so light-hearted an undertaking as it had 
promised to be, in the commencement, 

An instance of accidental recognition occttrred in 
North Britain in the year 1793, which was oxtremely 
curious, and under far happier circumstancos (han 
the onc appertaining to our immediate history. Mrs 
Cross, of Covent Garden Theatre, was, in this year, 
acting in Glasgow, and on one occasion tho Provost 
being present, the lady had no sooner made her 
appearance on the stage, than the agitated function- 
ary exclaimed—~ 

“ Stop—stop the play! I would speak with that 
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woman |” Great was the consternation throughout 
the auditory at this highly dramatio emeute, and the 
curtain being immediately lowered, the perturbed 
Provost made his way, at once, into the actress’s 
dressing-room. After a few hurried words, he dis- 
covered her to be his own wife, from whom he had 
been separated for nearly twenty years. Each had 
supposed the other dead !—a coup de thédtre, which 
would have turned the brain of Congreve himself. 
The magistrate, hereupon, bore off the lady, arm in 
arm, to his own house, and the next cvening she 
took her place in front of the theatre, amongst the 
patronesses of art, where she was quite as much a 
heroine as when sustaining the woes of Calista her- 
self. 

The reunion between Colman and Elliston having 
taken place, in London, over the stipulated rump- 
steak, dressed as the reader may possibly remem~ 
ber, at the comedian’s suggestion; the “ Little 
Theatr8” in the Haymarket commenced its season, 
on the 15th of May, with—‘ No Prelude,” a dia- 
logue written by the author-manager, and spoken 
_by Histon and Waldron, the prompter. This pro- 
duction, full of * pith and puissance,” was extremely 
well received. 

But notwithstanding the promises, and—it is only 
fair to say—the exertions of Colman, his company 
was not agood onc. With the exception of Mathews, 
it was meagre and inefficient ; and even Mathews 
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himself did but ttle to keep the ship off a lee 
shore. 

The season, on the termination, was but a disas~ 
trous voyage; nor could Colman, the “ Prospero,” 
with his “so potent art,” restore the vessel “ tight 
and yare,” 

Their Majesties, however, most graciously con- 
tinued their patronage Lo our subject, commanding 
a play at the very onset of the season, in which 
Elliston took the lead. 

Richard the Third he now acted for the first time in 
London, and frequently repeated the character, in 
which he appeared to give much satisfaction ; but we 
apprehend it was, at best, but an uncqual performance. 
The early scenes were sustained with much adroit- 
ness and versatility, but on the whole, Hiliston wag 
here so incomparably inferior to his great colem- 
porary, Cooke, that we suspect he was in no slight 
degree indebted to the public favour, in which he 
stood generally, for some part of the approbation he 
enjoyed in this especial undertaking, 

Colman, under the designation of “ Arthur Grif. 
finhoff,” produced a new picec, entitled ‘Love 
Laughs at Locksmiths,” in which Elliston imper- 
sonated Captain Beldaire—a trifling part, but which 
he rendered an amusing feature, by his spirited 
acting and very clever execution of a simple ballad. 
He also Spoke a “ Patriotic Address,” another fan- 
taiste of Colman’s muse, written by way of epilogue 
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to a play of Boaden, called “The Maid of Bristol,” 
which became, in fact, so popular as to render the 
“Maid” in question, who was but an ordinary, ill- 
favoured piece of goods, almost “a toast,” and sus- 
taining a dull drama, as Drelincourt and “ Death !” 
were borne on the shoulders of Mrs, Veal! 

The above suggests a little incident related in 
some of the recollections of Miss Rafter, afterwards 
the celebrated Mrs. Clive. 

On the first night of “Love in a Riddle,” a 
pastoral by the Laureat, in which Miss R, played 
the part of Phillida, some persong had met in the 
theatre for the sake of crushing the piece, and 
they, in fine, succeeded; but when Phillida first 
appeared on the scene, one of the rioters was heard 
to say—— 

“ Zounds! Tom, take care, or this charming 
little devil will savo all.” Colman’s “little devil” 
was yet more potent. 

The “ Castellum” to which Colman alluded in his 
last letter, dud to which his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments had, for a time, driven him, was at Sudbury, 
near Harrow. Hore, under another name, late- 
tavit—whilst all communications, relative to the 
theatre, were conveyed to him through a trusty 
messenger, who made his daily journey for that 
purpose. 

Colman having felt annoyance at some proceed- 
ing of his atage-manager, wrote to him accordingly, 
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expressing himself on the matter, without reserve, 
Llliston, nettled af these reproaches, makes an 
immediate roply, vindicating his conduct on the 
point in question ; and in conclusion, observes 

“J must therefore tell you, your lease of me is 
held by a small fine: the omission of your pepper. 
corn vent disburdens you, and you will do right to 
release yourself, 1 prefer this alternative Lo sub. 
jecting myself a second time, to the very unplea- 
sant feelings your expressions have given me,” 

Yo this Colman rejoins by the following :~ 

“Dean Eniyston,—livery man has his anour 
propre, and I certainly did not intend to alarm 
yours, by the loose hints which 1 transmitted ‘to 
you, Have you installed yourself Theatrical Pon- 
tiff, and assumed Infallibility? fs it impertinent 
in the principal to give his opinion to the agent? 
Jf so, woe to every man who appoints a deputy! 
Is it customary for an agent to think himself 
insulted whenever he receives instructions # Uf so, 
woe (o every man who acknowledges a principal | 

“As a proof that you can commit a blunder, 
even while you deem yourself aost adroit, I would 
mention that you have this morning, taken tho 
trouble to come from London to communicate my 
patronymic in your own hand-weiling, to a cunning 
varlet, under the guise of a chaw-bacon, al ny gate, 
from whom I had inost cautiously concealed it. 

Toll me if my frankness has really given you a 
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wound, and ceremony shall, at once, he applied as 
a balsam. I will round iy periods, cull my phrases, 
aud sifL my words before I offer them to your acute 
perception of offence, I will remember that you 
aro— 





Tyomblingly alive 
‘Lo each fine impulso——,’ 
and shall be tender accordingly. 

Ag to my pepper-corn rent, (pepper and your 
thin skin make one positively writhe,) I shall pay it 
and retain my tenure. Let boys and girls who 
have just tied the noose, quarrel for pastime, or 
talk of parting—’tis a petulant idleness. Men of 
senso and business would laugh, and cry ‘Shame 
on us|’ 

“P.S, When you write, give your letter to Mrs, 
G., that she may bring it down to me on her next 
jaunt.” 

Thus was the grievance healed ; another rump- 
steak was the result, nor was the Madeira a ‘ casus 
omissus,”’ our readers may be well assured. 

On the 4th of April, the London Gazette had 
announced the dissolution of partnership between 
Elliston, his wife, and Miss Memming, by common 
consent. Mrs. Elliston, thereupon, opened a Danc- 
ing Academy on her own account, under ‘the 
same patronage as that by which she had been 
always distinguished; so that her schemes taking 
up the very genius of her appropriate art, vaulted, 
R 
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with one clastic spring, on the pinnacle of success, 
Miss Momming, who found it was now no Songer 
possible to back out from her anteriority of yours, 
gave up, not only the fantastic toc, but other fin. 
tastic imaginings, it beeoming a ady of full two 
score; and cultivated the more reasonable hope of 
interesting some Bath valetudinarian, who might be 
inclined to commute the airy qualities of a belle 
épouse, for the moro nutritive attributes of a stealy 
wife, 

In the autumn of this year, Mrs. Mliston under- 
went a severe shock, by an accident which befet 
William, her eldest son ‘the hoy had quitted the 
nursery, on the upper floor of the house, and geting 
astride the stair hand-rail on the same landing, 
was precipitated from the top to the botlom. 
The child was picked up in a senscless state, from 
which he was happily soon restored, having ‘’scaped 
by miracle,” with only a few bruises. 

The agitation into which Mrs, Elliston was thrown 
by this circumstance, prevented hor fulfilling the 
duties of her academy for some days ; and Biliston 
being at Bath at the time, the Tollowing scene took 
place, which possibly may be found not unamusing, 

On one of thesc mornings of Mrs. Elliston’s 
relache, three ladies, who had not been apprised 
of the above event, arrived as usual in Milsom 
Street, to take their lessons. As they had come from 
some considerable distance, Elliston resolved they 
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should uot depart disappointed, and at the sugges- 
tion of tho moment, declared “ he would give the 
lesson hinisclf.” Elliston, as it is well known, was 
really a very graceful dancer, so that he professed no 
more than he was able to execute, and was convicted, 
therefore of far less audacity than Leander in the 
“ Mock Doctor,” who understood a cataplasm about 
as well as he did Hebrew. 

The humour of the adventure pleased the come- 
dian, whilst an hour’s pirouetting with three 
sparkling young creatures (as he thought) would 
by no means be unacceptable to Itis constitution. 
It’ may be well concoived that, it was at the 
expense of a fow blushes on the cheeks of the 
said damsels, that he first presented himself, an- 
nouncing the circumstances under which he had 
undertaken the part at so short a notice; but with 
happy address, putting his pupils into self-pos« 
session, he stood before them, a kind of compound 
of the elasticity of Deshayes, and the sublimity of 
* Merlin 1” 

In respect of the ‘‘ more advanced” of these 
damsols—a lady frdm Tipperary—it was clearly 
desirable that the morning’s lesson should be, at 
least, begun, as her dancing days were nearly over, 
Besides, punctuality with her, was a kind of roli- 
gious observance, so much so, that she was nol 
that fickle creature to be changing her age every 
twelve months, but stuck to the fact, seeing, like a 

re 
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sound logician, that what was true at one time 
must consequently bo truo at all, And as to per- 
sonal attractions, like those good people who, if 
thoy cannot command success, will at least deserve 
it, so with the same ardour did she cultivate the 
Graces ; and, had they been ag wumerous as their 
cousins, the daughters of Mnemosyne, she was tall 
enough to deserve the favour of the whole family. 

Tn pursuance of this, she had already exhausted 
poor Miss Flemming, having nearly worn herself 
to a thread, and was now attended to Milsom-strect 
by her black footinan, with the determination of 
doing no less for poor Mrs, Wliston, 

But a short interval, and all was in operation— 
the little emigrd was already seated at the harpsi- 
chord, and Elliston had led out his belle aspirante 
to the movement of a cotillon. ‘ Avancez—balan- 
cez—chassez,”’ &., ten times itepeated.  Encore~~ 
une fois—i votre place—t merveille |”—again, ten 
times, The sécond Indy having no longe? the fear 
of mamma before her eyes, was enamoured of her 
new instructor ; whilst the youngest. had from the 
very first, burst into an. imfnoderate gigele—gn ¥ 
indulgence, she had clearly mado up her ore 

" prosecuting: for the remainder of the morning. She 
cainmenced, at once, her last steps with an activity 
equally unbounded, appearing to be under no less 
an influence, than the combined attack of laughing 
gas, and the malady of St. Vitus. 
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A quick minuet succeeded. All was “ hail fel- 
low !’—Dancing mad!—the little emigre played 
hke a spinning-jenny, and chattered like a water- 
mull—all was in a whirl, like March dust. ‘‘ Miss 
Florence” became as fiery as a red Indian, and the 
httle school-girl protested she ‘‘ could keep it up 
for a week.” 

How great a portion of this they would really 
have occupied, is uncertain, for time had been as 
nimble-footed as the rest of the party, when a ser- 
vant entering the apartment, suggested some slight 
refreshment, with a broad hint that dinner-hour 
was just at hand, At length, all was still—the 
movements, like the works of a musical-box, 
brought suddenly to a stand—and the curtain fell 
on the Milsom-street Ballet to the entire satisfaction 
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CHAPTER X. 


Mr. Young—Elliston’s objection to that gentleman’s engage- 
ment—Carrespondence—Colman and Elliston—Manceuvre 
to arrest Colman—A green parrot—Dramatist—Extra- 
ordinary benefit at the Opera House —Fracas— Pewter 
pots—Builiffs outwitted—Aaron Graham, the magistrate— 
Elliston at Drury Lane—Rolla—On board the Royal yacht 
—Elliston and Miss De Camp act before their Majesties — 
Elliston acts the Duke Aranza in the “ Honeymoon”— 
Great success—Mr. Gore’s letter—The Young Roscius— 
A critical letter from Lord Harcourt. 


In December, 1803, Mathews made earnest appli- 
cation to Colman, on the part of Mr. Charles 
Young, for that gentleman’s engagement at the 
Haymarket, from the ensuing-season; a question 
on which the proprietor felt it expedient to consuit 
Elliston. . 

“After your long silence,” says Colman, ‘“ never 
again prefer a charge of idleness against me—it will 
be but 4 Pot and Kettle recrimination, and only dis- 
cover the coaly complexion of each of us. Mr. 
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Young has been mentioned to me, as an actor of 
high merit—even by yourself. In respect of a 
clash with you, he is willing to engage while you 
are acting-manager, and in possession of the first 
business, You perceive, by even so much, I wish 
him to be of our Hundred. 

* Our establishment last year was one of promise 
only, not of performance, spite all our ‘ perform- 
ances.’ Young, by this arrangement, would help, 
rather than mar you, for your fence will be better 
shewn, by having aman who would not parry so 
clumsily with you, as many in ouy Salle d’ Armes. 
But if the subject be absolutely repulsive to you, I 
shall drop it. In the mean, I will announce to 
Mathews, that I cannot definitively reply to him 
for some days. Restore me his letter, which I now 
enclose to you. ; 

“T write from my cabin, but always direct to me 
at Jewell’s, Adieu! G. C, 

“T sittcerely congratulate Mrs. E. and yourself 
on the recovery of your little boy. Doubtless, you 
cautioned him never again to put trust in a banister. 
But I forget—you have made up your differences, 
and there is no more railing between you.” 

“We must clash,” observes Elliston, in reply. 
‘Mr. Young’s claims are of that order, that, he 
ought not to hold a second rank, which he must 
do, should he engage with you, whilst I atm at the 
Haymarket—and I cannot afford to sacrifice any 
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position to which the public favour has advanced 
me.” 

A few weeks previous to the opening of the 
theatre, the part of Rigid, in a new comedy, enti- 
tled “ Guilty or not Guilty,” written by Mr. T. 
Dibdin, was forwarded to Elliston, at Bath, for study, 

Here was a new grievance! more hot water—the 
“kettle” singing again, yet but a poor prospect of the 
“pot” boiling for Colman. Elliston fancied he should 
have been first consulted on the play itself, before 
the transmission of any part to him, and expressed 
himself grandiloguently thereon, in a letter lengthy 
as a Statistical Report, to which Colman rejoins :— 

“You have amply made up for your silence, my 
dear Elliston, for you shoot your ‘ plaustra verborum’ 
on my poor shoulders, almost to crush me. Your 
ink, like the water of Nile in summer, is out upon 
me, literally ‘with a vengeance.’ The extraor- 
dinary dimensions of your chandler’s-shop paper 
have tickled my fancy, as much as your fillitg them 
has excited my wonderment. 

“Could I forbear casting this play, with the 
devil, in the person of its author, at my elbow? 
You have not only the best part in the piece, but 
the part in itself is good—and as to the rest, like 
my, bread, it is a cast on the waters of my current 
company, and must sink or swim. 

“T hdve engaged Miss Tyrer* and Miss Howell, 

* Now, Mrs, Liston, 
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whom I name in the order (I think) of their merits. 
They will be especially useful in our vocal business. 
Tyrer will become more than: useful. All Kelly’s 
sticks may cross that river, which runs by a similar 
sound. Mrs. Cleland is again of our company—do 
not blame me, for I am not adamant against the 
combined entreaties of man and woman; for Mrs. 
Tommy Cleland is either at pleasure. 

‘‘ There is not a more notoriously idle fellow than 
the one whom I am spurring on to write—the ’scape- 
grace is myself, He cannot do better than ‘ borrow a 
little of your’ ink and whitybrown,.for a start. ‘To- 
morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow’ I shall capi- 
tate the first page of a parchment book, ‘ Act One!’ 
The effort is like a contemplated plunge in the sea 
—the more you look at it, the less you like it—I 
shiver in my slippers—let me fortify myself with a 
little gin and water (‘drinks’). . . . there! 
I have tasted the poisoned chalice. . . . again 
. .* . with best regards to you. 

‘As the present are really my Night Thoughts, I 
may fairly again mention Young. I must confess I 
deem you in error-on this point, though yield it, I 
do, at your request—our object ought to be ‘ Rich 
Compounds.’ 

“Flow came you to sprain your ancle? ‘Ah! 
Harry Dornton! ‘Late hours! night air! bad 
women!’ You are never so respectable ts in my 
company. When you come to town—or rather to 
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the west end of it, you will be joyfully received by 
your friend and compurgator, 

“ Miss Woodfall (daughter of my deceased (fond) 
will be of our Dlundred. De Camp, J am still to 
settle with ; but he also will cortainly be with us. 
Cam sleepy—very. God bless you ! 

“GC, (read) Gin’s Cold,” 


When Colman was first arrested, it was at the 
suit of his friend; an event by no means remark. 
able on that account, as the world has frequently 
shewn us; but {he eicumstance which led to his 
immediate capture, was highly characteristic of the 
dramatist himself. 

Colman, who had for some time past, been chary 
of his visits abroad, had placed himself, on a certain 
fine morning, snugl} within ea hackney-coach, for 
the purpose of calling on his legal adviser, near 
Bodford Square. Ie reached the house about mid- 
day; and desiring the driver to remain with his 
vehicle at the door, until he had transacted his bu- 
siness, procecded at once up stairs. 

Ilis purpose being in duc tiane fully discussed, 
Colman was about departing, but his solicitor, who, in 
point of fact, was the best friend he ever had, having 
as feat an aflection for the dramatist as the client, 
detained him as his guest for the day—Colman re- 
mained, ‘therefore, for dinner ; and at midnight, the 
supper-table found him still unwilling to depart. 
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It so happened that Mr. A~—, Colman’s friendly 
creditor, as we have named, had been accidentally 
passing the street on that vory morning, soon alter 
Yolman had been set down, and had noticed the 
coach in question at the door of the lawyer; and 
on passing the same spot about the chimes of mid- 
night, observed the identical vehicle on the identical 
spot—for Colman had altogether forgotten he had 
even arrived ina coach at all; obedient to whose 
orders, the driver had remained nearly twelve hours 
at the curbstone, 

A——, who was a man of quick, perceptions, and 
by no means a stranger to the councils of the ma- 
nager of the [laymarket, at the house in question, 
felt at onee persuaded he had discovered his man. 
“This must be Colman!’ cried he—* there is but 
one inan in London who would keep a hackney- 
coach waiting twelve hours, when at twelve paces 
distant, he might beckon twice the number to his 
servicos-here, must be Colman!” For ‘ jarvey,” 
this was a good day’s work. The hixe was of course 
paid, besides some five shillings fraudulent per cent- 
age, which Colman, after supper, was not in a slate 
to dispute. 

The man had also in prospect a fat bribe on the 
next day, for tho discovery of the manager's retreat, 
which he reccived in due course from the wily Mr. 
A-——~, and poor Colman surrendered. * 

Some months previous to: the foregomg event, 
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Colman had been living at Fulham, immediately 
contiguous to a cottage then tenanted by Mathows, 
A---- was at that timo in search of him, and Col- 
wan being well aware of this, was in the habit of 
stealthily entering Mathews’ house by the buck. 
door, and thus had opportunitics of passing many 
agrecable evenings with his friend. 

Mathews, who was as fond of fun, as school-boys 
of plum pudding, had a remarkably fine parrot, 
which was quick at picking up words as any actor 
in the Haymarket company ; and in as short a time 
as might be, the green pet was instructed in the 
exclamation— Be off! be offf A——’s coming! 
A-——’s coming {” 

On a certain evening, therefore, Colman having 

raised the latch of Mathews’ back door, and being 
about entering the Yard, in which the parrot had 
been purposely placed, his cars were suddenly 
startled by the bird’s new lesson—'‘ Be off! be off! 
A-——’s coming]—A——~’scoming!”—ahint which, 
it may be well believed, he instantly obeyed. 
. Puzzled by the possibility of A--—~ being so 
now, bul at tho same time nat displeased at the 
hint, Colman, on the following eve applied himself 
to the postern-gate, for the purpose of ascortaining 
the truo state of affairs, when the stridulous assault 
was “repeated— Be off! be off! T say !—A——'s 
coming |* 

Utterly bewildered, and with renewed mortifica« 
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tion, the affrighted dramatist was once more taking 
to his heels, when the actor, deeming he had carried 
the joke quite far enough, popped his head from 
behind the wall, and in a voice, half parrot and half 
Mathews, scrcamed out—‘‘ Come back—come back | 
A——’s in the water-bult |—A-—~’s in the water- 
Dutt 1” 

The sequel may be well imagincd—the friends 
passed their night merrily together—an event which 
Mathews fully anticipated, never doubting the 
thorough good humour of his companion. 

The season of 1804 commenced, at the time fixed 
by the licence, with the ‘‘Mountaincers ;” and on 
+ tho 26th of May, Dibdin’s new comedy was pro- 
duced. 

Elliston was the hero ;—his smart, animated act- 
ing, contributed greatly to the ‘success of the drama, 
though it had not suflicient stamina to become “a 
stock piece.” Colman’s newly-raised troops, which 
he styléd his ‘ Rutal Company,” were not highly 
attractive, and it was therefore deemed oxpedient to 
supply a little “ town-made goods” in the person af 
Bannister—- warranted to wear well.” 

llliston now performed several new characters, 
particularly Vapid in the ‘ Dramatist,” in which he 
was so eminently successful, that the comedy be- 
came al once a favourite, and permanently con- 
tinued so, Vapid was decidedly his best ‘ bufla” 
part. Elliston again assisted the efforts of ‘« Arthur 
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Griffenhof,” by widertaking a medioere character, 
in as negative a faree, entitled Gay Deccivars,” 

Tis popularity had now so increased, that on the 
annowncement of his benefit, the dimensions of the 
“ Litde Theatre” were found unequal to the accom 
modation of his “ troops of friends.’ Lilee Bacon, 
he had grown too large for his dwelling, and calling 
therefore a council of his advisors, if was detormined 
the Opera Uouse should be seeured for the occa. 
sion. Taylor, the lessee, gave his pormission-— 
Colman acquicsced—and Elliston’s benefit was re- 
announced for the 10th of September, at the King’s 
Theatre, under the immediate sanction of his Ma- 
josty. 

The performances were “ Pizarro,” and ' Love 
Tanghs at Locksmiths.” At an early hour a crowd 
asscmbled about the theatre, which, by the time the 
doors were about opening, had so thickened, that 
neither constables nor guards could prevent a pres- 
sure, which threatened consequences as fatal fs those 
at the “ ffaymarket,” in 1794,* 

+ As the clock was striking five—" concussm pa. 
tuere fores !”—tho doors were fairly, or rather un. 
fairly, carried off their hinges. ‘To the very Iettor, 


* Oh the ocension of their Majestics visiting the Haymarkut 
‘Theatre in the above year, (1794,) the rush into the pi) was sa 
gleat, that many persons were thrown down, and being trampled 
on by others, fifteen were unfortunately crushed to death, and 
twonty dreadfully mangled. 
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it was a “ Laugh at Locksmiths” —the people poured 
into the theatre at every aperture, like water into a 
wreck, and in a few minutes there was an overflow 
in pit and boxes, which found its level at no less 
an elevation than the ceiling. The boxes which had 
been “ taken” in the morning, were taken after a 
different fashion in the afternoon—none of the 
rightful parties being able to approach their ap- 
pointed seats. 

The house was literally blockaded. But a small 
portion only could have paid their money, though 
many had left pledges to the amouat, in the shape 
of hats, shoes, shawls, and skirts of clothing. Some 
wore seen climbing from the pit into fancied refuge 
of the boxes, whilst not a few were bodily forced 
again from the parapets into the steaming pit. 
Action and reaction were equal, after the mathema- 
tician’s very heart. ‘“ Above! below!” was equal 
discord ; for it is not to be supposed the ‘ gods” 
were idld, No; there was a row amongst the deitics, 
by Jove! The Titans also wore at warm work, at 
the very gates of Olympus—the sons of Coolus and 
Terra demanding whrat thoy called ‘a settlement,” 
by a statute of their own framing, whilst those who 
had already gained it, wero in vain applying for 
“ out-door relief.” Colestials and infornals—ppp- 
injays and paupers—wore mingled “ poll-mell” in 
one common confusion. ‘“ Chaos was come’ again!” 

Many now scrambled over the orchestra chevaue- 
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de.frise to Uhe stage, at the further outlay of skirts, 
both woollen and linen ; and sundry were the spikes, 
on which still hung the ignoble trophics of lee. 
rated gunments, which were never intended to meet 
the eye of any but the wearer. 

At length, the chamade being sounded, and the 
disturbance somewhat quelled, [lhston stepped 
forward, as plaintill in this losing cause; though God 
knows, his jury was suliciently packed for any 
verdict he might desire, Ag Richard the Second, 
at Smithfield, (in the words of LIwne,) “he ad- 
vanced towards the multitude, and accosted thant 
with an affable but intropid countenance ;” told 
thom the cyes of all Kurope were, at that moment, 
upon them !—reminded them of the frightful days 
of the year —80, and blessed his Majesty on the 
throne! From which culminate state of i anaeny) he 
dropped into the “ Martinus Seriblerus” vein, con 
cluding by saying that, ‘ convinced as he was, every 
person honouring him with their presendd, meant 
to pay, he begged leave to observe that, the dell- 
ciencies would be received on tho following morn. 
ing at his house, No. 6, Great Russell Street, Co- 
vent Garden.” 

But the ‘ Bathos” was not yet complete, Same 
of his fast friends being determined to catch all they 
could, at the spur of the moment, actnally procured 
sundry pewter porter pots, and threading their way 
through the multitudes in pit and gallery, collected 
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payments in this manner—silver and copper—pots 
of half and half—~a “lame and impotent conclu- 
sion” we mnsy indeed call it, for it was fitted only 
“to chronicle small beer.” 

But though unsatisfactory as respected the come- 
dian, it was a strong drink to some of these officious 
pot companions; for more than one of them (as 
wicked as Autolycus himself) were so tempted by the 
draught, as to decamp with not only the silver and 
copper, but the pewter to boot, leaving to Elliston 
all the odium of so tap-room an experiment, but 
not that liquidation to which he was entitled. 

With great dificully the play procecded—‘ Pi- 
guro,” as we have said. Part of the audience oc- 
cupying those inches on the stage, to which the 
Peruvian’s “ brave associates,” vainly struggled to 
advance, Rolla’s address was actually delivered to 
an admiring circle of ladies and gentlemen from the 
vicinity of Kuightsbridge, Marylebone, and Blooms- 
bury Sqfare. 

So unconscious were some of the party of their 
peculiar situation, and go ulterly destroyed was, at 
last, the scenic illesion, that on Mrs. Litchfield 
(who played Tilvirad) dropping, by accident, her 
mantle, while rising from the Spaniard’s couch, a 
bystanding young lady, with the promptest kind- 
ness in the world, stepped forward, and picking up 
the spangled vestment, begged, with a gracious 
curtsy, she might have the pleasure of replacing it; 
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nor was she at all aware of this grotesque piece of 
maladroil, witil brought to her senses, by ove of the 
loudest shouls which had transpired in the theatre, 
on this memorable night. istan realized by this 
benofit full GOOL 

A trifling incident ocewred, about the closing 
week at the ‘Little Theatre,” so strikingly Aomo- 
gene with our subject, that we cannot forbear the 
prosent notice. 

A certain comedian who had been playing here 
during the season, and had mado some impression 
in a part whichehad fallen to his duty, was haunted 
by those distressing Blue Devils, yclept bailifts; and 
though bo had successfully baftled the attack for 
several nights, yet ho was not without pretty strong 
conviction that, he would be speedily laid up. In 
fact, the epidemic was very much about just at this 
period. It was, however, important to all parties 
thal the actor should fulfil his engagements at the 
theatre, . 

To elude the bailiffs, therofore, who wore con- 
stantly besetting the doors, like carth-stoppers, the 
following expedient was put irrmotion. ‘The actor’s 
name was changed in the bills, whilst he, dressing 
his characters rather at varianco with his usual man- 
ney, and being an admirable mimic, assuming also a 
strange voice, went on the stage, as usual ; but under 
the designation of ‘a gentleman, his first appear. 
ance.” 
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Thus, in every single part, was he constantly sus- 
taining two characters—the one in the drama, and 
tho other, that of a country debutant—which he ac- 
complished with entire success. The bailiffs were 
convinced their man had given them the slip, and 
after a time, like Charles Stuart’s pursuers, they 
passed quictly off} whilst the king of the joke 
sat grinning aloft, at an elevated window in the 
building. : 

In the course of this season, Mr. Aaron Graham, 
chief police magistrate and one of the committec of 
management at Drury Lanc Thentre, renewed an 
application to Elliston, which he had proviously 
opened by letter, for his services at that establish- 
ment. 

The fortunes of Drury were greatly depressed, 
and the recent failure of a comedy, “ The Heart of 
Oak,” as it was called, had left scarcely a shot in 
the locker. Elliston, however, did not so nimbly 
obey tlfo magistrate’s writ as was expected, and 
Justice Graham entered up judgment against him 
in another opistlo full of invectives, 

The fact was, Eltiston had certain secondary pur- 
suits which were greatly assisting his income, and 
rendered him indifferent to the proposal in question, 
He was giving, at this period, private instruction in 
reading and reciting the English classics, and had 
as much employment of this description as he could 

32 
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conveniently despatch, in addition (o his other pro- 
fessional duties. 

These cngagements afforded him also a pleasing 
variety, by no means unexceplionable to his consti- 
tution; his pupils could scarcely fail of being fond of 
their master, while he himself was a iind of mignon 
in the family circle; and if sometimes he felt a soll 
accusation in having slightly cajoled the husband, 
he found, not unfrequontly, a conscicntions satis- 
faction in having rendered the wife unquestionably 
happy. 

Graham, however, still kept close at his heels ; 
and as there really appoared, from what we have 
just noticed, some little danger of our hero falling 
into the magistrate’s hands, under less seemly cir- 
cumstances than a professional alliance, it is as well, 
perhaps, that he at length listened to the Drury 
Lane overture ; closing with the proposal now mado 
to him, for a threc-years’ cugagement, al tweuty 
pounds per week, and 2 benofit at the mos? favour- 
able period of the season. 

On the 20th September, 1804, WNiston opened 
the campaign at Drury Lane, by acting Rolla, and 
was flatteringly reccived on his new ground, On 
the 25th, he played Dorieourt, and on the 27th, 
having repeated Rolla, he started, on leave of ab. 
scnee, for Weymouth, where again, at the express 
command of the king, he was appointed to superin- 
tend a fte and perform a few nights at the theatre. 
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The féte took place on the 29th, on board the 
royal yach{, and was given in honour of the birth- 
day of the Duchess of Wirtemberg. As their Ma- 
Jesties entercd the vessel, Tlliston and Miss de 
Comp,* in the characters of a sailor and his wife, 
delivered a motrical address. 

Patriotic rhapsodics were, at this period—the re- 
newal of the French war—much in vogue, on our 
theatres. They were well cnough for the special 
purpose, but tho greater part of them, as poetic 
compositions, miserable examples, 

We quote some extracts from,the one in ques- 
tion, mercly on the grounds of the distinguished 
occasion, 


(The sailor breaks from his companions, exelaimirg—) 


TL tell you I wil speak—so stand aside, 
And let a sailor who has long defied 
His country’s foes, far once approach his king, 
Tho humble tribute of respect to bring. 
Lethus your Peaple fool, what tongue can tall 
Yho mptarous joy which must the bosom swell 
Of Ller, who distant in a foreign land, 
For from a Father and his fostering hand, 
Who, at this moméit, whilst ‘her Tlealth ? goes round 
And tho deck cohoes to the festive sound, 
In fonl imagination views the scone, 
And sighs to think what barriers intervene 6 
‘To stop the thanks which hang upon her tongue, 
Intent on him from whom her being sprung. , 


* Afterwards, Mrs, Charles Kemble. 
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(Sailers wife interrags the Tar.) 


* My worthy mate, have you forgot tho vane 

Of ald St Afeheed, of poose-killing fun ; 
Low, every year, an this auspicious day, 
Our vows to him with ready tenth wo pay ; 
When onekling animals by inatinet feel 

The sharp tuoision of the cagor steal ? 

‘Thon trust ine, Sire, honeeforth whou tompests roar, 
And tho winds whistle through my cottage door -- 
While in my solitary bed Vn laid, 

And fears for ‘Tom my ansious soul invade, 
‘The thought that 'tis for you my guilor braves 
The battle’s dangor, and the stormy waves, 
Shall muke my Geart with patriot ardour barn, 
And hope anticipate his glad return.” 


There was more—much more of' this ; and when 
wo assure our readers the extracts we have made, 
are the ‘‘quality” passages of the Poetic Address, 
they will fecl fully satisfied that nothing less than 
tho honour of repeating thom in the presence of the 
good old king, could recomponse [Hilistonand hia 
accomplished companion, for charging Ueir iagi-~ 
nation with such material. 

On the 5th of October, Histon returned to 
Drury Lane, when he acted archer, Charles, in the 
“ School for Scandal; Don Felix, Orlando, Youny 
Bevit, in the “Conscious Lovers ;” Wilding, Ovta- 
vtan, Benedict, Maulklund, Llamlet, Richard the Third, 
Belcour,*and Ranger, he also played in quick suce 
cession; and on the 31st January, he appeared in 
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the part of the Duke Aransu, the first representation 
of The Honeymoon,” 

This highly popular drama had been long 
slighted—rejected, indeed, by the management of 
Drury Lane, The manuscript which had been 
thrown amongst the dusty piles of the condemned 
cell, fell by mere chance a sccond time, under the 
notice of the turnkey, and asa kind of desperate 
alternative, (there being no ‘novelty in preparation,”) 
the play, with duc ceremony, was led out for cxecu- 
tion, Tt was, however, strongly cast ; and after the 
first vchearsal, there was an evident change of opi- 
nion amonst the actors; for although the iain in- 
cidents of this comedy are far from original, yet 
thore was such a jucund diversity of character— 
such an agrecable succession of well arranged ac- 
liou, and s0 happy an adaptation of the vigorous 
diction of the “old masters,’’ that all doubts were 
ultimately removed as to its verdict with the 
public. * , 

And well indood might all apprchonsions have 
vanished, for the result was triumphant, Tt would 
be of little purpose do speak of any part or division 
in the acting of cither Elliston or Miss Duncan— 
whore and what to choose would be the difficulty 
any special notice or solection would be, in ‘point 
of fact, a declaration of the whole, for there was no 
moment in which the spectator had been tnequally 
delighted. Evory actor in tho piece was well 
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affected to his partiowdar alloduent, and na eh 
racters were ever better performed than all the 
casts upon Chis occasion. 

Poor Tobin, the author of the play, lived not to 
witness the Griumph of his muse, le diod, unfor- 
tunately, al Cork, a few months only before this 
first representation, 

“Tho Mongymoon” was aeted twenty-cight tines 
in the seasaw twice by command of (heir Majesties 
—and van clevon consecutive nights course 
which would undoubtedly have heen extended, but 
for that sudden nyeteoric appearance in the dramatic 
horizon, which now drew after it the inquiring eyes 
of all observers- namely, ‘The Young Roxeius.” 

So rich and varied was the histeionia excellence 
whieh Mlston displayed in this part, dreasa, that 
had -his quality bech hitherto cquivocal, or alto. 
gether mnaceredited, this event would at onee have 
placed him “ac prope socco,” and the favourite 
delegate of the Comic Muse.* * 

Elliston recuives: the following letter from his 
attached friend, Mr, Gore, 

“Well, my cockmato, J gongratulate you as 
many times as TF can pack thom between this and 
Christmas, on your laurels. Fame is not quite so 

m Me principal east of characters in the © Loneyaaon” was 
as lallows:—Duke Aranca, Williston; Rolando, Banniater, 


Lanyguda, Mathaws ; deegues, Collis; /udicata, Miss Dane , 
Tolante, Miss Mvilon ; Hostess, Mas Sparks. 
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nimblo-footed as scandal, and yet your fresh re- 
nown has reached us long ago. But this is not the 
lirst gatisfaction you have given on the scene of the 
«Mcfbyinoon,? Mrs. Eiliston declares you ac. 
quitted yourself ten years ago in this interesting 
situation quite as well, though the world didn’t 
Inow it, 

“TTolman has been playing here four nights to 
excellent houses—Jafiier, Macbeth, Benedict, and 
Earl of Tissex, On the stage, he looks as hand- 
some as ever, though too much en bon point, for 
that easy clegance, by which he was once distin- 
guished. 

“Y havo heard something of your little Roscus 
---this step from the playground to the playhouse 
1 cannot approve, I observe the lady who was to 
have performed with him is gone to Ireland—Mys. 
Litchfield. Pray who is to take her place ?— 
surely not Mrs. Siddons? The character for his 
debut ig well chosen, Dorilas in ‘Merope.’ 

“We have, by roport, hore a second Siddons in 
Miss Sinith, She interests all greatly, and some 
ave thoroughly fascinated by her. From myself’ 
I can say nothing—I have not seen her.” 

Klliston’s appearance at Drury Lane was a sub- 
ject of warm congratulation by his friend and 
patron, Lord Tlarcourt, from whom, some weeks 
subsequently, he received the following :—* 
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“ Lireourt Houses 


“Sra,--A party of my frignds, and equally your 
admirers, have solicited my interest to indugie you 
to indnlge them with a reading, on some oli 
al Miss Berry's, North Audley Street, previous to 
your departwe from London. T trast 1 may be 
able lo make one in that cirele, but, for the present, 
a return of erysipelas on iy forchead, requiring 
starch plasters, renders it impossible for me to. stir 
abroad, As you are acestomed to tho sight of 
spectres, goblins, and animated sinruluera, if you will 
call on me aboutany mid-day, I will exhibit to you 
my own Irightlu) features---you may have courage to 
look on them, Whethor at this advanced season of 
tho year, and at a moment when the public mind is 
greatly agitated by concerns of national importance, 
it would be prudent’in you to tako a henefil, you, 
perhaps, would be a far better judge than myself. 
This L can say, that should L not be prevented by 
my attendance on her Majesty, L will cortatnly not 
only go myself to the play, in the event of your 
benofit, but will promote the occusion in every way 
T may be able. vt 

“ Of gontlemanly acting, 1 have often spoken to 
you—the love of applauso has betrayed many an 
actor® into tricks, he has been uttorly ashamed of 
afterwards, Wilkes, I believe, never fel) into this 
error, ©’Brien, 1 am sure, never did, nor have 
I ever witnessed this frailty in you--never ‘to 
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make the unskilfal langh, make the judicious 
grieve.’ 

“Our stage is still barbarous in respect of cos- 
tume, A short waist, a modish hoad-drogs, are often 
coupled in the old plays, with a Grecian robe and a 
Gothie ruff T have scen Woodward and Dodd 
wear white satin heels to their shocs ; and Lewis, 
too, in such a dross as could only be fitting a 
motutebank ina fair, Mr, O’Brien made this also 
an object of his best study. 

“T gaw the ‘Guardian’ the other night, Mr. 
Murray and Miss Wallis, in their respective cha- 
racters, were absolute porfection, but the Young 
Cluckit, though represented by a performer of real 
morits, was marred by being ill-dressed, 

*T wish you could see My. Fawcett in ‘A Cure 
for the Heart-Ache : his representation of the rustic 
is nature herself, Garfick never exhibited a closer 
portrait, “Your humble servant, 

‘ © Tlancourr.” 


The benefit took place on tho 26th of April, and 
was tolorably good, the carl and party occupying a 
box, Jilliston, on. d4bis occasion, produced a piece 
entitled, “Tho Venotian Outlaw,” dramatized by 
himgelf, from Lewis’s Romance, “The Bravo of 
Venice.’ The production was successful, and was 
repealed sundry times before the termination of the 
SGASOD, : 

(Charles Robert Elliston, born 5th Noy. 1804, Godfather, 
antes Slada, Msq.] 


CHAPTER X1, 


Colman disposes of half his interest in he Elaymarket Pheatee 
Winston—Taitures at that establishment Eliaton'y fracas 
with Mathews: Statement af the eave by tha aetors 
“Three and the Deuce" 
fnsurrection of the “Pailora--Liston'’s first appeaminer 
Elliston plays Soh Tari Wildair~ Aw awkward esitiviam 
Tumorous outrage on DowLon—-Elis revenge -Supavation 
of Colman aul Hllistan Warner Phipps -- Lis admanitory 
fotlor-— Mr. Parry London Chabs 4 Slur Tumba" 
Forms of matriculation---llliston at Dublin Meets with a 
brother runaway. ¢ 


Outbreak at the Haynuu ket 


* 


Conman’s negotiation with Mossras. Morris, Win- 
ston,* and ‘Tahourdine, for tha sale of ong moiety 
of the Tlaymarket property, and the result of a pur. 
chase by those gontlomen, greatly discuncarted the 
subject of those Memoirs. 


oe 

* Mr, Winston died on tho Oth of duly Inst, at hia hau in 
Charles Street, Covent Garden, Tram this gentleman, the 
writey of the present memoirs recdived the greater part of the 
doautents, letters, &e., appertaining to the lite of Miliston, and 
also much theatrical matter Incidental te the actor's tine. May 
Winston Was remarkable for hiy reaurate infounation on drae 
matic aflairs and Distrionie biography, couneeted with the hed 
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Again had Elliston been baffled in his views of 
partnership—Bath, Liverpool, the Haymarket !— 
thrice had he been thwarted in his besetting ambi- 
tion ; and he now met Colman, at the commence- 
ment of his third and last season on the Haymarket 
boards, with no feelings of cordiality, and scarcely 
the sentiment of good will. 

‘The cause of the above salo was the heavy loss 
on the two experimental seasons, particularly the 
last, in which Colman had made an c#lort to rival 
his gigantic neighbour the Opera-house, encounter- 
ing the monster on its own grounds, and attempt- 
ing to wield those mighty engines fitted only to the 
grasp of his opponent. 

With the courage of David, but without his judg- 
ment, Colman beheld the Goliah still unhurt; and 
having exhausted his resources in a vain attempt 
at the splendour and pageantry uf ballet, was now 
campelled to take steps of a far different fashion, 
and pu? up with the more homely condition of 
“ ordinary time” and common sense, 

“The Enchanted Island,” which he had lately 
produced, was an illasion in opposite effcets to those 
he had anticipated—that the moncy went like magic, 


half century, which, to the lovera of the stage, rendered his 
socicty highly agrecable, Ie was one of the wast active and 
serviceable friends Elliston ovor possessed. r 

In 1885, My, Morris became sole proprictor of the [ay- 
market Theatre by purchase of all the shares. 
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there ig no denying, for the manager expended an 
this iWjudged oxperinwat mo lew tam T6002, af 
which his © Muchanted Usland” did wot recov: to 
him one shilling. 

INiston was likewise deprived of his position ns 
stagosmennger, thet office being now given to Win- 
ston; but ho still retained its emoluments, which, 
with his pay as actor, amounted, at the eloge of the 
season, (18045,) ta S490 

On the 18th of July, a pedite comedie, written by 
Cherry, under the title of "Tho Village ; or, The 
World’s Hpitoine," was produced at this theatre, 

Considerable opposition attended the propross of 
the piece; and in the second act, Elliston, under 
the old impulas, stepped forward, begging earnestly 
that the andicuee would hear it to the close, which 
request he aclually Impressed on his bonded knee ; 
an appeal powerful as that of Lord Brougham him- 
self, who no doubt had treasured up the offeet, at 
the concluding sentonco of his celebrated speceh 
on Reform. The petition was granted—lut the 
" World’s Epitome,” unlike " the whole bill,” did 
not pass into a Inw, for il wasedamned ou the first 
reading, and the curtain foll amidst the yells and 
hootings of an indignant audience, 

The froissement, however, was not confined ta the 
body of spectators, for a difference talking place 
between*Mathows and Elliston, in the coulisses, the 
former accusing our hero of some neglect, Jilliston 
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responded in that peculiar language which nover 
fails “to stir men’s blood,” and a blow from his 
irritated antagonist was the prompt rejoinder. 

At the commencement of the farce, Elliston, 
under great excitement, made a rambling appeal to 
the audience, but here also he appeared lo get the 
worst of it, although he had withdtawn the play, at 
the sentence of the house, which had so emphati- 
cally pronounced, there should be no two bites at a 


Cherry, 
On the following day, a letter by Robert William 
appeared in the public prints. é 


“Taymarket Theatre, July 20, 18065. 

* Srr,—Some misrepresontations having taken 
place respecting an occurrence at this thoatre, last 
night, in which I was a party, I beg leave to state 
it correctly. ‘ 

“Tt is true that a momentary altercation did 
arise betweon Mr. Mathows and mysolf, which was 
attended? with some warmth on both sides, but it is 
not true that 1 ‘was knocked down twice,’ nor 
indeed that I was knocked down at all. Nor is it 
truo that, I was placed in any situation humiliating 
to the foclings of a man, or derogatory te the cha- 
racter of a gentleman. 

“ What the circumstances were, I will not in- 
trude on the public. 1 only explain what they wore 
not. Tt is enough for me to say that, there*is every 
probability of Mr, Mathews and myself becoming 
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friendly with oach other ; aud were it net so, there 
would be no one more willing than myself, to ae. 
knowledge his cal at all times, for the interests of 
his profossion and the welfare of the establishment 
lo which he might belong, 

“ Tt has been alleged that I am extremely offl- 
cious in addressing the audience, on many occasions. 
Tf to my office, as stago-manager, tho term oficious 
be applied, I do plead guilty to the performance of 
my duty, but I do not confess to any less worthy 
signification of the word. | trouble the audiences 
with observations only when 1 may deem it neces- 
sary, and always cndeavour to do so with respect, 


“ Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘CR. W,. innisvon,” 


“ Having been bystanders during the difference 
which occurred between My, Elliston and Mr, 
Mathews, at the Tfaymarket Theatre; on Friday 
night last, we fecl it incumbont on us to declare 
that, the statement of Mr, Hiliston having beon 
knocked down on that occasion, is totally void of 
truth ; and thal no circumstanecs took place, which 
were in any respect dishonourable to that gentle- 
man, oy, indeed, to either of them. 

. “ Roperr PaumeEr, 
* Cannes Taynor, 
“ Joun Paumrn. 
“W, T, Tlarron, 
“TG. Wanpron, (Prompter.)” 


a 
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Thus cuded the affair in the theatro itself, but 
innumerable were the squibs let off in the public 
journals, from the aghes of this discord. Newspaper 
letters on private grievances, are fair game to the 
idle public, who beat about for amusement; and 
although Elliston had satisfactorily proved he had 
not been “ knocked down by Mathows,” yet he 
aid himsolf open to so many sly shots, from quills 
in ambuscade, that it required his whole armour of 
equanimity to preserve him from being positively 
riddled. 


Elliston’s recent triumph in the part of Duke 
Aranga, at Drury Lanc, was now succeeded by an 
event at the [aymarket, only less brilliant from 
the nature of the drama in which he appeared—a 
musical entertainment, entitled ‘Threo and the 
Deuce.” 

This piece had been produced at the same theatre 
ten yeas previous to the present; the principal 
part or parts, having been written expressly for tho 
display of Mr. Bannister’s versatility of genius; 
an experiment, howeyer, which did not meet with 
favourable reception, 

[iliston, who had heretofore accomplished some 
triumphs not dissimilar to the presen(~—namely, a 
decided success on ~Bannister’s own ground—was 
by no means deterred from the trial, by the records 
of the theatrical decade, The fantastic triune imper- 

T 
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sonation suited admirably his fancy, wlilst ¢ruula- 
tion kept up a state of irritability, whieh could only 
bo allayed by playing the character without delay. 
The versatility of powers (if we miwy venture so tatty 
a term) necessary to success in the part of “ Che 
Singles? might very rewwonably lave attractod 
public favour to this “announcement jn the hills; 
for Elliston was both a pleasing singer and an cle- 
gant dancer, while his sevoir faire of the mock horoia 
and perception of broad farce, all conapired io the 
fair promise. 

Tho piece was acted for his own benefit, and 
the trial was another decided hit; like Diana, the 
actor was equally divine under his three phases ; 
and the petite comedie was, from this time, assigned 
to him, by legal conveyance of popular approbation, 
his own freehold, 


In the course of this scason, another outbreak 
took place in the Little Theatre, which, com- 
mencing in deep tragedy, congluded very properly 
in downright farce. 

Dowton had chosen for his benefit Footo’s bur- 
lesque picce, entitled ‘The Tailors,” or, “A. ‘Tra. 
gedy for Warm Weather,” in which the fraternity 
of the thimble, were not treated with tho respect 
which their importance in all ages appears to have 
enjoyed; and they now resolved, like the Knights 
of the Shoulder Knot at Bath, some years before, 
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(on the representation of High Life bolow Stairs,’’) 
to vindicate the dignity of their order, and at the 
same time (o shew a spirit, 

A pallid battalion of tailors occupied (as well 
they might) the dress boxes, another operative line 
threaded the pit, whilst not a few were prepared 
for backing the suit in tho galleries. Dowton had 
advertised ‘ The Tailors,” but they had resolved on. 
“ Measure for Measure.” Being well assured that 
the first blow is half the battle, Dowton, on his 
appearance in the part of Irancisco, was assailed by 
no less a missile than a pair of tremendous shears, 
which would at once have cut the thread of his 
existence, had the act beon an ccho to the will, 

This pretty strong demonstration of hostility, 
caused the immediate interforence of the constables, 
and in three minutes, the uproar was at the best, 
The tailors, it is trac, were three to one; but recol- 
lecting how many go to a man, it is not surprising 
they wére presonily overmatched. Some of the 
ringleaders, or, rather foremen in the house, were 
handed over to tho spublte office, where Mr. Aaron 
Graham, like Priv} was at that moment sitting. 

Flere good surbuio appeared, in some degree, to 
aitend the tailors; for our friend Aaron boing, as 
we have already had occasion to notico, ins the 
interests of Drury LaneTheatye, was too well pleased 
at any mortification which might attend another 
booth in the fair; and with the exception, there- 

r2 
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fore, of the desperate little mechanie convicted of 
sheer inatice against Dowton, (he whale parly were 
dismissed. or, wo should rather have said, were 
sent about their business, 

‘Thus terminated this thimble emente. The tailors 
claimed the victory ; under which prestige they Lelt 
ontire satisfaction, and quilting the play-house, were 
content for the future to appear on no other boards 
than their own. 


On the 15th of September, of the same season, 
Liston made his,first appearance in London, at this 
theatre, in tho character of Sheep./ace, in the © Vil- 
lage Lawyer.” Tlis peouliar talent was at onea 
acknowledgod, and secured him his patent for life 
in public favour. As of Tarleton, (whom, in fact, 
he must somewhat have resembled in style,) we can 
truly say,— 

ronmenen Houtnd vox, vullus, aetio possit 
Ex Uernelito reddove Demoaritunn” —« 

Tlazlitt has pointedly said, “ Liston is ancactor 
hardly belonging to the presont age. Lad he lived 
in the time of Colley Cibber, what a splendid 
niche ho would have givon him in his Apology!” 

On the 5th of October, a revival of Farquhar's 
comedy “The Constant Couple? was advertised 
for that cvening's representation, al Drary Lane 
Theatre.” 

Lato in the afternoon, handbills had veen ciren. 
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lated, stating, that in consequence of the sudden 
illness of Mr, Elliston, who was to have personated 
St Harry Wildar, the comedy would unavoidably 
be deferred; “Sho Stoops to Conquer” was the 
substilute. 

The “ Constant Couple” not having been acted 
for some years previous to this event, and public 
curiosity being considerably excited in respect of 
the present cast of its hero, the theatre was nume- 
vously attended. As to the handbills, they of couse 
had met the eye of but a small portion of the ‘ Bri- 
lish public,” and the greater part of the audience, 
under a sense of disappointment, felt inclined to 
‘take it out” (as the money-lenders express it) in 
some other article, and had a row for thoir money. 
Duo satisfaction being obtained in this manner, 
Goldsmith was entered “vice? Farquhar, and the 
substitution was permitted to procced. 

But on the following day onc of those awkward 
contretemps occurred, of which we blush to confess 
wo havo met with more examples than the present, 
in the course of our theatrical reading, 

Me is buta dull svain—a poor, pitiful lover, we 
verily believe, who cannot anticipate the whimsy 
of his mistress, Gefore the little caprice has being 
within hor—~one of those instances is it, in which 
effects arc allowed “to Jead causes." And he is 
but a bur ling conjuror—a clumsy, heavy-fingered 
jack-a-lont, who cannot tell you the vory ace, knave, 
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or queen, dancing in your thoughts, even before you 
have made up your mind on the colour of your 
card, But what is permitted to the lover, or looked 
for in the conjaror, may perhaps become a ques- 
tionable quality in reasonable beings, who are ox- 
pected to work: by the square and rule, and not like 
those, who in their mistake of courage, allempt to 
(lisplay it by setting truth at defiance. 

Not to detain the reader longer in our display at 
metaphor; on the subsequent day, as we have said, 
to this provisional comedy at Drury Lane, the fol- 
lowing critique & appeared ina journal, called | ‘Cho 
British Neptune :’— 

Theatre Royal Drury Lane, Last night, Far- 
quhar’s sprightly comedy, ‘The Constant Couple,’ 
was most barbarously murdered at this theatre. 
The lively knight was by Elliston reduced to a dull 
piece of affectation—it was Tow Mrrand in Bowu 
Chincher’s clothes. Clincher was altogether lost in 
the hands of Bannister-—il approached Marquhar as 
nearly as the frog resembled the ox in the fable, 

“ Miss Mellon was not thoroughly unpleasant in 
her representation of Angelidd; but criticism jas 
not language severe enough to deprecate the imper- 
tinence of Barrymore, presuming to put himself’ 
forward in the part of Colonel Standard. We were 
scarcely less offended with Dowton’s attempt at 

Alderman Smuggler—it was only, not absolutely tho 
worst thing we ever saw,” 
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Such was the “ mirror’ in which the Drury Lane 
company—~-ladics and gentlemen—beheld their un- 
happy features at their toilet, on the following morn- 
ing—Sunday. On their swollen heads, black eyes, 
and lacgrated noses, they gazed in silent stupe- 
faction, ‘Chey had cleanly been cruelly belaboured 
by elves—tho victims of pawwawing—in thcir sleep, 
(for Saturday nights are the Sabbaths of witches,) 
and acknowledged the providence of having escaped 
with life itself. 

They however determined, like the petulant 
heautys ‘to be revenged upon their looking-glass ; 
and a all the violence of the fair, Elliston, Bar- 
rymore Dowton, and Bannister, commenced a pro» 
secution against the old “ Neptune,” which would 
inevitably have brought him from his coral palace, 
on the dry dloor of the Court of King’s Bench, but 
for the mercy of the very mortals themselves whom 
he had so deeply injured, The prosecution was 
stayod—“a compromise was entered into—the pro- 
prictors of the paper paying of course all expenses, 
and a supplemental fifly pounds to the Drury Lane 
Theatrical Fund, 


Whilst on the subject of “ outrages” we must beg 
loave (o narrate an acl of surpassing audacity, to 
the cost of poor Dowion. 

In the old Drury Lane Theatre, many of the 
dressing-rooms were on the level of the landing 
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beneath the stage. Dering the representation of 
some pices, whercin Dowton had to be lowered by 
incang of a trap through the stage, his face being 
turned towards the audience, Elliston and De Camp, 
who were concealed below, had provided themselves 
with small ratan canes, and as their brother actor, 
who was playing a serious part, was slowly descend- 
ing to solemn music, they applicd their slicks 
sharply and rapidly to the thinly-clad calves of his 
legs. 

Poor Dowton, whose duty it was to look as dig- 
nified and intrenchant as a ghost, smarting under 
the pain, could scarcely refrain the expression of it 
by a positive screech, whilst he eurvetted with bis 
heels, like a horse in Ducrow’s avena. Choking 
with rage, he was at length wholly let down, and 
heing now completely out of sight of the audience, 
he looked earnestly round to discover the base pers 
petrators of the violence. Histon and his com- 
panion had, of course, absconded—-it was deeump 
with each of them; but at this moment Charles 
LTolland, dressed to the very finish of fashion, 
worthy of Cibber himself, wasarossing from one of 
the rooms, ‘The enraged actor, mistaking his man, 
and believing, by [olland’s imperturbability of man- 
ner,"he was in fact the real offender, seized a mop 
at that moment immersed in most wascemly water, 
and thrifsting it in his face, utterly destroyed wig, 
ruffles, point lace, and every particular of his clabo- 
rate attire. 








Mas. pour bast! 
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In vain [Lolland protested his iunocence, and int 
plored for mercy—his cries only whetted the appe- 
tite of the other’s revenge, and again and again, the 
saturated mop was at work over his finery. 

Somewhat appeased at last, Dowton quitted his 
viclim; but in the meantime, the prompter’s bell 
had announced the commencement of the picce, in 
which Ilolland was to have appeared. Whaat was 
to be done? The drama was proceeding-—lHolland 
already called to the stage! all was confusion thrice 
confounded. An apology for ‘the sudden indispo- 
sition of Mr. Lollund” was madp, and the public 
informed that De Camp had kindly wedertaken to go 
on for the part!” 


In April (1806) Elliston applied for permission of 
the Haymarket authorities (6 advertise Colman’s 
pleasant little comedy, “ Blue Devils,” for his benefit 
at Drury Lane, to which ho received the following 
direct &uswer >— 

“The proprictors of the Haymarket Theatre pre- 
sent their compliments to Mr, Hlliston, and acquaint 
him that past circuatstances prevent their acceding 
to the request, Mr. Hlliston has so unexpectedly 
done them the honaur of expressing,” 

This note was in Colman’s own hand-writing. 
Such was the acctous formentation of that sweet 
friendship, which had been so lately sealed’in pledges 
of choice Madeira, and witnessed in the little 
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“rump-pariiament” at Waldron’s,  ‘CAt lovers’ 
perjuries, they say, Jove laughs,’ but theatrical 
friendships are a joke much beyond them, Au 
April day has greater certainty, aud a flash of light- 
ning as much darability—- 
«They quarrel bout a pin or feather, 
And wonder how they came together.” 


It was at this period of his life, that Hlliston be- 
same first acquainted with a gentleman, who proved 
one of his truest and most valuable frionds, during 
his professional carcer—Mr. Warner Phipps, actuary 
of the Albion Assurance Company~-a man of sound 
understanding, aeule judgment, and rare sincerity. 
To Mr, Phipps, Biliston was indebted for the best 
advice in his ropeated difficulties, and for pecuniary 
aids, which never were denied when the object 
appeared reasonable in itself, and creditable to his 
good name. 

In the summer of this year, our hero was engaged 
principally in Dublin, to which place his friend 
transmitted any London intelligence, which he 
deomed might be useful or gratifying, Amongst 
his earliest letters was the following — 


“Neither the fame you have acquired, nor the 
wealtli you ought to be accumulating, should satisty 
your own conscience, as certainly they cannot ac- 
quit you ‘to your family, for that disregard which 
you shew to society, as a member of it. Do not 
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deccive yourself by fancying you are mercly do- 
spising appearances, by violating the proprictics of 
life. True—a man may live too sorvilely to the 
world’s opinion, but it follows nat, that he should 
contemn ihe conventions and the decencies of the 
commonwealth. 1 will not offend you by descend- 
ing to particulars. [ know 1 am speaking to a man 
of discernment—I hope also to one of fortitude, 

“Tf I have as yet not said enough, I should still 
‘all short, though I were to write a volume. 

J shall at once, therefore, dismiss this part of 
my lettor. F 

“You may know, perhaps, in what manner the 
Tlaymarket has shuilled on since your cstrange- 
ment, Fawcett docs not take kindly to your co- 
medy, and Rac pasitively burlesques your tragedy, 
The former, in his real department, has unquestion- 
ably great power, bat Vapid, Megrim, Bob Landy, 
and many others he has lately meddled with, re- 
quire the touches of another pencil, Rac is not, 
perhaps, without eflecis, but they are chiefly af por- 
son, Lis form is good, bis countenance impressive, 
and his voice of considerable compass ; but his de- 
portment is loose, his cye dumb, and his tones with- 
out varicty or modulation. J can say nothing of 
his understanding, for [ have not been in hiscom- 
pany. As to his Octavian, I never witnessed a more 
inflated picce of Jack Puddingism in my days. 

Tam convinced il should not be your object to 
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play in London, both during winter and summer, 
In the latter season, take your Drury fame into the 
country—you will make more money, presorve 
your health, and delight your fancy by varicty of 
scene. 

“ T cnelose you a pasquinade, which 1 understand 
was uttered aloud from the boxes, the other night, 
and which appeared in a morning print of yester- 
day. What it wants in wit is made up in truth :— 


«é¢Me, Rac—Mr, Rae— 
Alt! prithee—go away— 
You are a sorry lad, 
And you act so very bad 
That you'll surely drive me mad, 
If you stay—Mr, Rae!” 


An attempt was now made by a certain clique 
of the leading spirits of Drury Lane, in conjunction 
with sundry town wits, (aud amongst them, Theo- 
dore Took, then a young man,) for a revival of 
some of the London clubs, which had latefy fallen 
into abeyance. Eijliston was the very Monk of the 
“ Restoration.” 

Their immediate object was # resuscitation of the 
“Humbug Club,” which had originally been pro- 
jected by Mr. Perry, proprictor of the ‘* Morning 
Chrgniclo,” and from whom the new party received 
many of the old forms and ceremonies. 

Mr. Perry, in fact, *‘ gave the people a constitu- 
tion,” at the head of which he was nominally placed, 
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able to appear,” was yet, like Arie/, a most potent 
agent, invisible, and duly executed the gaod bidding 
of Perry, the Prospero, on the enchanted soil of the 
Oxford Coffee House, where the roystering crew 
were fraternized. 

“The Tlumbug”—that is, the “ old oviginal ’~- 
had been assembled on the first month of several 
years, by a proclamation, issued by Mr. Perry, who 
was designated “ Humbugallo Rew,” and counter- 
signed by his sceretary, “Screech.” These procla- 
mations were excecdingly humoroys, aud may be 
read on the files of the ‘ Chronicle” of the period, 

Mr. Pryse Gordon, in his “ Personal Memoirs,” 
gives the following uotice of this association :— 

‘«When a new member was proposed, he was 
admitted blindfolded, with much ceremony. Te 
was then conducted by a member to the bottom of 
a large apartinent, whence he mauuted a dozen af 
almost perpendicular steps, being warned, that if he 
slipped, he would inevitably break his neck. When 
the candidate had ascended the very summit of the 
tottering fabric, the bandage was suddenly snatched 
from his cycs, and he found himself standing on a 
platform of about a foot square, clevated some ten 
feet above the inquisilors. Around the table below, 
were sitting the president, his secretary, (Sereech,) 
and twelve judges, all masked, with beards low as 
their knees, and black gowns. Tn the centre of the 
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table was a caldron of spirits of wine, which threw 
a most infernal glare on the whole assembly.” Cer- 
tain questions were then put to the bewildered can- 
didate, which if, in the judgment of the court, he 
answered satisfactorily, and respectfully bowed three 
times in‘the act of descending, he was duly declared 
a member of the body. 

But as none of these things wore possible, no can- 
didate ever succeeded in passing his examination, 
However, as all is fish which comes to the devil’s 
net, the infernal president usually extended a grace 
to the failing votary, and he was ultimately matri- 
culated. 

Bannister, who had been a member of the “ old 
original,” was joyfully reccived into the association 
of the Oxford Coffee House, Te was hero Ire- 
quently president, when Johnstone fulfilled the 
duties of ‘ Screech.” 

The following cxamination of a candidate before 
these two ‘ Jachs in office,” took place, as Wilucased 
by the hero of our Memoir. The usual question 
being put— 

“Pray, sir, were you presemat your birth?” 

Reply—* No; Iwas a changcling before I was 
born.” 

“Pray, sir, what is the stock of wisdom you pur- 
pose investing m this socicty ?” 

*T coine hore to get wisdom,” 

“True; you are of that class which experience 
sometimes renders wise.” 
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As to the termination of these weekly incetings, 
that was after the manner of most societies, dull or 
spiritual, homely or polile—namely, tho best liquor 
which could be produced. Like death, this Jovelled 
all distinctions—-the dull were elevated and the 
fanciful depressed—~-one common tint pervaded the 
whole canvass, and Punch and Egalité, the last 
tusurpers. 

But notwithstanding the efforts of this gallant 
crew,” and all their appliances to bool, the new 
“ Ylumbug” lasted but for a season—the “ Resto- 
ration,” in fact, was but of short Quration; and a 
Revolution came, which swept /rom state and being, 
this last of the Ifumbugs.* The Oxford Coffee 
House affair failed, as most revivals have been 
found to do, When once a dog has had his day, 
the best voltaic battery will bul make him wag his 
tail, 


Tn thg course of Hiliston’s brief visit to Dublin, 
he was surprised, one morning, by a visit froma 
‘dashing young fellow, who, unceremoniously enter- 


* About the end of ‘the lash century, many of these clubs 
wore in oxistenes, At tho British Coffee Slonse, Cockspnr- 
atvect, was «Tho Anonymous,” ta which Parry, and his ¢o-pro- 
prietor, Gray, belonged, Many eminent men,” sayy Ma 
Prysa Gordon, * were members of this fantastic society, Which 
Jnsted ti amore than half of the elub wero dead.) Professor 
Porson, Dre Burney, Dr, Raine, J. Kemble, Hawardine, (the 
poet,) Monk Lewin, Capt, Morris, and oceasionally, the Duke of 
Norfolk.” 
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ing his room, grasped him by the hand with the 
tenderness of a vice, invoking on him many days 
of joy and good fortune, Startled by this amicable 
assault, Elliston in vain cudgolled his brains, to 
bring his friend into court and recollection, and was, 
in fact, as much perplexed, as at the unexpected 
meeting with poor Alice, three years before. 

Far more amused than mortified at the come- 
dian’s dilemma, the stranger, in all the exultation 
of high spirits and rosy prosperity, bantered him 
for awhile on his frail pledges of friendship, playing 
off, at the same time, a thousand-bouffouneries, which, 
if accounted by his self-applause, would have thrown 
Carlini or Liston into the shade. Exploding, at 
length, into a roar of laughter, which verily shook 
the little quadrangular chamber in which they had 
met— . 

Why, don’t you know me? Donald?” cried he 
— Donald, at Saint Paul’s ?—Don’t you recollect, 
Donald—pug Donald ? Robert 1” e 

The veil immediately droppod from before the 
eyes of our hero, who at once recalled to memory 
his truant schoolfellow, ‘ pugeDonald,” beyond all 
doubt, and the many occasions on which cach he- 
ing soundly whipped for their common fault, the 
birch of Dy. Roberts might well be supposed to 
have “ twined their hearts in one.” 

About the time Robert William took flight from 
St. Paul’s to Bath, his schoolmate, Donald, made 
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an equally abrupt excursion to the sea coast—one 
for the stage, the other on board ship. 

Donald had scereted himsolf, like a rat, in the 
hold of a coaster, which having put to sea, he crept 
from his hiding-place, bogging, in piteons accents, the 
mercy of the master, and that he might be received 
as acabin-boy. lis prayer was granted—in fact, 
it was loo late for refusal—and in this sitnation he 
yemainod for full three years, 

At the age of cighteen, he was made mate of a 
vessel sailing from North Britain, and there being a 
press on tho rivor.just at this time, Donald was 
legally scized by a man-of-war’s gang, and pul on 
board a tender, whence he was shipped for the coast 
of Africa. Being a good scaman, he was rated able, 
and his exemplary conduct being noticed by the 
first lieutenant, he was speedily appointed quartcr- 
master. Ina brush with a French frigate, Donald 
behaved with so much gallantry, that hie was placed 
on the quartar-deck as midshipman, 

We had now been gazetted lieutenant three 
mouths, and having been a week in Dublin, had 
discovered, in knocking about tho town, the com- 
panion of his carly days, his partner in many a 
stolen afternoon, and a large sharcholder in their 
joint-stock of flagellation. 7 

liston was immediately made known to such of 
Donald’s family, who wore at that time resident in 
Dublin, le passed several gala days in the society 

U 
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of his friend; and their imaginations boing so vividly 
recalled to the scenes of youth, they conducted 
themselves, in some instances, so much like school- 
boys, that they were once more joint tenants of 
the same narrow apartment, but that-—the watch- 
house. 

Donald of course went to sec his friend act, and 
well, indeed, might he have been delighted, for this 
occasion was, in fact, the very first on which he had 
ever entered the doors of a playhouse. 


CHAPTER XIUL. 


Death of Dr. Ellistaou—Lliston’s otter to hia wifo—-Strange 
roports— The Curlew’—~Margravine of Anspaeh-—Pri- 
vate Theatricals—Critique on the genius of Mr. Young— 
Elliston and hislaudlady at Livorpool-—A cozy evening-—Tob 
and Kuob—* Star" and Star—Couutry theatires—Whin- 
sical occurrences and expedicuts~— The Castle Spectre” — 
An aged company—An actor mystilica—Hltiston in his cle. 
nment—Tumorous adventure with a French prisoner. 


Tux timely success which had attended the produc- 
tion of ‘The Honeymoon,” induced the directors 
of Drury Lane theatre to apply again to their piles 
of neglected MSS., and, like other coquettos, to 
turn thair second thoughts towards somo of those 
offers, they had too unceremoniously slighted in past 
seasons. 

Rejected comedigs, mouldy by despair, and we 
may truly say, torn by rough usage, were ogled 
from their obscurity ; and as the frail managors con- 
templated the doteful ditty— : 


* Any ono of these, which I slighted before, 
Will do very well for me,” a 


they fortunately fixed on a second of the Tobin fa- 
v2 
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mily, and the “Curfew” became, at once, the reian- 
ing favourite. 

This drama having been forthwith put into re- 
hearsal, was advertised for representation for the 
14th of February (1807); two days previous to 
which, it was announced as indefinitely postponed, 
owing to the sudden absence of Mr. Miliston, who 
was to have performed the principal character, 

The Master of Sidney College (Dr. lilliston) had 
been for some weeks in declining health, and his 
illness having now become alarming, his nephew 
received intelligence which induced him at once to 
procecd to Cambridge. 

Elliston found his uncle rapidly sinking, and with 
no hope of recovery. Te was received with great 
affection by his venerable relative, who, in pardon. 
ing his offences, had no slight category to remit ; 
whilst the exhortation he gave him to honourable 
conduct, testified the sincerity of his fargivencss, 

The Doctor did not survive this intervidw many 
days. He died full of honowr—in the respect of 
all men who had value for integrity and well-directed 
talents. ns 

Eliiston, in a letter to his wife, says— 

“ My uncle—my best friend—cxpired this morn- 
ing, and God will bless him! These are moments 
to awaken the coldest spirit to expressions of fer- 
vent gratitude, and to a full sense of departed good- 
ness—they are too common—and little respect is 
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therefore due to feclings of so ordinary a nature as 
mine; but from the bottom of my heart 7 pray for 
him, and believe he will be happy. 

«two days before my uncle died, he put a pas- 
sage from Dr. Johnson into my hands, which out 
of veneration to both I transeribe lo you :— 

“«Many things necessary are omitted, because 
we vainly imagine they may bo always performed ; 
and what cannot be done without pain will for ever 
be delayed, if the time for doing it be left unsettled, 
No corruption is great but by long negligence, which 
can scarcely prevail in a mind rqzularly and fre- 
quently awakened, by periodical remorse, Le that 
thus breaks his life into parts, will find in himaclt 
a desire to distinguish overy stage of his cxistence 
by some improvement, and delight himself with the 
approach of the day of recollection, as of the time 
which is to begin a new series of virtue and fali- 
city.’ ” 

The Doctor* directed by will 6004 to be divided 
equally between his nephews, R. W. Hiliston and 
the son of Professor Martyn. To each of his grand- 
children, of which ¢here were twenty, he left 1004, 
to be paid with accumulation, as thoy severally at- 
tained their twonty-first year. As residuary lega- 

* De, William Milistan, Master af Sidney College, Cambridge, 
and Rector of Keyaton, ILuntingdonshiro—in the gift of Karl 
Fitawilliam—died [lth Fub. 1807, in his 75th year, 
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teos, Elliston and his cousin Martyn reecived 1700/. 
each, 

Out of the late occurrence, some of those wilt 
yeports, which, like the rank, fat weed, find root in 
the thinnest soil, were presently spread through the 
dramatic circles of the metropolis ;-—lirst, that Linis- 
ton had beon bequeathed 20,0001, and an ostate in 
Huntingdonshire, on condition of his quitting the 
stage ; secondly, that he had repudiated the Muses, 
and embraced the Fathers—Thalia for St. Chrysos- 
tom—the Green-room for the Cloister ; and a third 
rumour, that he, was about to found a dramatic col- 
lege, of which he was to be nominated provost, 
with power, under a charter, for admitting licen- 
tiates, and conferring histrionic degrees! Certainly 
he returned to London bearing on his brow the very 
stamp of an epoch——his very step was eventful, and 
he bore around him an atmosphere of fate. 

On the 19th, however, the misty conglomeration 
of surmises vanished from the public mind, and 
Tobin’s ‘‘ Curfew” was produced, Elliston having 
resumed his duties at Drury Lano, by sustaining 
the principal part in that drama. The “ Curfew” 
was repeated for fifteen consecutive nights, and on 
a few additional occasions in the scason, 

‘Triumphs are met not with in coveys—the plu- 
mage which distinguished the ‘“‘ Honeymoon,” did 
uot clothe this second flight of the poet; but the 
“ Curfew” was at least successful, and brought 
money to the treasury. 
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A. similar fate attonded Gay’s “ Polly,” which he 
produced on the great success of his “ Beggars’ 
Opera’’—a cominon result of second attempts. “Tf 
the original Polly,” says Llaslitt, “had not had 
more winning ways with her, she would hardly have 
had so many countesses for representatives,” 

For his benefit, Wiston played Vapid, Vapour, 
and Don Juun—the receipts being four hundred and 
seventy-six pounds | 


Elliston being known to the Margravine of Ans- 
pach, having figured at onc or twe of her private 
dramatical entortainments, applied to her, on tho 
part of a friend, about to publish a Theatrical Tour, 
for permission to introduce a notice of her tasteful. 
Salle Dramatique, at Brandenberg Tfouse, into the 
work—to which her highness replics— 


“Sir,-—In answer to y" request, J inform you 
that thoro is likewise a Theatre in my Wood hero, 
of a Construction so peculiarly pretty, that it would 
perhaps be y* most interesting Deseription in y, 
friend’s Tour. T shall write to my Housekeeper at 
B. House, to let him view the Theatro there ; but T 
wish him not to print anything ab me or ny Estab- 
lishments, without first letling me sce what he in- 
tends wril® 

“T have beon much assailod by printed False- 
hoods—the Newspapers appear to say what they 
please, aud pack Stories as some people do the 
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Cards, for the Pleasure of cheating, without any 


prospect of Gain. 
“« Wnizaprm,.” 
« Bonham, né Newbury, Berks,” 


The Margravine’s private theatricals excited quite 
a sensation at this period, and a taste in some 
fashionable coterics, for this kind of amusement. 

On several of these occasions, iliston was the 
very Coryphieus of the rout—particularly on one 
event, wherein there was an equal portion of the 
antic with the attie—and where there was certainly 
no deficiency of amusement, for the laugh which 
wit might have failed to excite, absurdity was pretty 
sure to elicit. 

Sir John Carr, who had lately been knighted by 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, took a patronising 
lead in this instance, and appeared so highly grati- 
fied both with himself and everything connected 
with the evening, that Ilook, who was present, de- 
clared the play could be performed but for one 
fenight only. 

“Ah we shall never sce such another,” replied 
Sir John, sans le savoir. é 

On the 16th of March, Elliston signed articles of 
engagement with Mr. T. Sheridan, and other pro- 
prietors of Drury Lanc theatre, for five years, al 
281. per week. 


In the summer, Elliston being at Liverpool, he 
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reccived the following letter from his friend, Mr. 
Warner Phipps, which we insert, as experience has 
sufficiently proved the accuracy of his judgment, 
and the fulfilment of his anticipations: it respects 
the merits of Mr. Young :— 


* My pear Exissron,—You know the perpetual 
state of occupation in which L live, and J need not, 
therefore, apologize for not writing to you cariicr, 
You have now nine Albion sharcs—the last seven 
have cost 552. each, transfer stamps included. 


“My. Randall paid for three of these 5. LIG5 
« And Mr. Jones for the remaining foly . . 220 


“ Thave lost no opportunity of sccing Mr. Young. 
It would be offensive to friendship, were T ta pander 
to any vanity you may have, by underrating a wan 
whotn I look on, in one branch of his profession, to 
be a most formidable rival to you. 

“Tn thagedy, Mr. Young has mado a very strong, 
and I think, a well-deserved impression on the 
public miud. Ue has fairly won the favour he cn- 
joys. Ulis Hamlet contains beautics of a vory high 
order, and his acting in the Stranger is powerfully, 
irresistibly impressive. Aga tragic actor, he cannot 
but suceced; but in light comedy, it is as cledr he 
must inevitably fail, Ilis Don Melia is a very 
volume of failures—and his acting as muth out of 
character, as an undertaker’s scarf on a bridal attire. 
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“Nature has thrown such a solemnity about his 
form and aspect, that ‘Thalia will neither yicld to 
his entreaties nor be forced into his cmbraces—so 
much for the séaye; but unless [ am much nis- 
taken, there is séid/ a vein of fun running through 
his constitution, which to his friends at honio, is 
rich and yielding. Tdo not doubt his perceptions 
of comedy—they may be as fine as of that branch 
in which he certainly excels ; but he can never be a 
comedian. 

* He has a good figure, but not an heroic form. 
Tlis voice, by ayt, I apprehend,” has become of the 
good quality we find it. He has a kind of chanting 
intonation, which, however it may first strike tho car, 
is soon grateful to it ; I fancy it has been acquired in 
diligent attempts to overcome defect of articulation, 

“Mr, Young frequently sheds over his text a bril- 
liant lustre—there is a bold houcsty in his manner 
which persuades he is right—you believe him in all 
he says and docs. In tenderness he is deficient 
he can vindicate female honour, but he cannot con- 
dole with the sufferer—he cau chanipionize the 
dignity of blood, but he cannot minglo teary with 
tears. 

“Graham and Tom Sheridan have been watching 
him/nightly, and Ihave no doubt the Drury Lane 
merchants are speculating on this new commodity. 
Sheridai saw him last night in Hamlet, and went 
behind the scenes at the conclusion of the play. 
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“The Haymarket has produced so good a speci- 
mn in yourself, that I am not surprised at the 
credit given to its young actors.* 

“T went, two days ago, with Mr. Rundall, to look 
at the house he proposed for you in Stratford Place. 
The terms are certainly not high, but E hesitate in 
respect of the situation. You are the best judge 
whether so great a distance from the theatre would 
not be fatiguing and expensive to you, and whether 
your views also, with respect to Mrs. Elliston, 
would be promoted by a residence on this spot. I 
think there would De a discretion in,your not taking 
the cxact ground with families of rank and title. 
The very people who might become patrons of 
yourself and wife, would look coldly, disdainfully 
on you, as next-door neighbours, 

“The great world may be pleased in being fol- 
towed, but will not forgive being encroached on ; 
in plain English, you have vo business in Stratford 
Place: ebery house, I belicve, in this street, is occu~ 
pied by rani or wealth ; and though no law forbids 
My. Elliston taking up his abode hero, yet his good 
sense should prevent it. 

* Remember Lord Hrskine’s advice on your Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields project, and take that to be pretty 
correct view of this similar proposition. Ag an 
actor aud a gentleman, you are entitled to respect, 

* Mr. Young's first appearance in London was nt the Hay- 
market, June 22, 1807, 
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but as an aristocrat. or a man of fashion, you would 
be laughed at. The Duke of St. Alban’s, your next 
door neighbour, might gratify your vanity for a day, 
but if you have any feeling, he would be a thorn in 
your side for many. 

“ Garrick, with all his fame, sought and courted 
as he was, did not presume to place himself in im- 
mediate contact with nobility, though his fortune 
was equal to a handsome residence, which he, in 
fact, had in the Adelphi Terrace ; and Kemble does 
not venture beyond the bourne of Bloomsbury. 

I would suggest Bedford Place to you—the 
houses are spacious and convenient— admirably 
suited to Mrs. Elliston and her academy, ‘ But 
for God’s sake, do not let any duke overhear the 
fiddle of a dancing school, or your neighbour the 
countess, observe the actor stepping into a hackney- 
coach, The very principle of the ridiculous ig in 
things being out of place, 

* Believe me, sincerely’ yours, 


er ee eT 






Being at Liverpool, Elliston could scarcely have 
forgotten his two accommodating friends, tho host 
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and hostess af the “ Star.” Such defectian indeed 
would have heen the basest ingratitude, for he had re- 
ecived on the last Christuins a “very duck ofa furkey” 
(as his cook had expressed it) from this good casy 
pair, accompanied by a practical joke at the hands 
of the laughter-loving landlady, who had also en- 
closed him a black bottle, superscribed “ Dantzic,” 
which on being opened proved to be the translucent 
produce of the Liver—pool. 

Histon had arrived in this city at about the 
usual hour of the family dinner within the bar, 
and having deposited his luggage in, the neigbour- 
hood, presented himself suddenly, as the well re- 
membered party were scated at table. The lady, 
who was operatively engaged on a broiled whiting 
at the very moment, no sooner had fixed her eyes 
on the apparition before her, Uhan she utlered a 
piercing seream, when her terrified husband, un- 
couscious of the real cause, and believing but in 
the possibility of onc alone—namely, a fish-bone 
in the pharynx, jumped from his chair, and began 
to belabour the broad back of his helpless spouse, 
as though he were. gratifying some other fecling 
than the more desive of giving relief, 

Two screams being, however, explained, (for swith 
a Woman a sereain is the indiscriminate index of pain 
or pleasure, as ‘ No” is sometimes eae to 
express assont,) Elliston was received with taptures 
by his hostess, to which he was nade welcome by 
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the apron-strings of his fair antagonist, and paid 
his debts im the old coin, though, [eaven help hina, 
with the same good-will he would have satisfied 
damages in the Sherifl’s Court ! 

There was, however, no coquetting with the 
“ Dantzic”—all there was pure devotion ; and when, 
on mingling the third rummer, our animated guest 
apostrophized the bottle, ‘Shrunk to this little 
measure!” his cye twinkled again in ils own pe- 
culiar humour, as it fell on the expansive equator 
which girded the merry planet at his side. 

But by degregs this gar connerie underwent consi- 
derable condensation—a certain offuscation crept 
over the imagination of our hero, and his spherical 
friend having fallen into a comfortable doze, Elliston, 
who was ever grand and sententious when under the 
Thyrsus of ‘the god,” rose from his chair, and 
summoning the landlord into the room, commenced, 
in a true Areopagite style, to read him so tremen- 
dous a lecture on the duties of hospitality, that, long 
before he had finished, poor Yow-wouse was per- 
fectly convinced, Elliston had been the most mis- 
used guest that had ever entered his house. 

Fain would we drop a curtain on the shame of 
our hero—a shane to which only chanticleer recalled 
him, when he opened his half-sobered cyes cight 
hours aflerwards, in a back parlour, overlooking 
the stabie-yard of the ‘ Star” at Liverpool. 

iliston’s theatrical reception at Liverpool was 


ay 
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flattering, and he played his round of characters 
in far better spirit than might have been expected, 
on those boards, which he had so recently desired 
to tread as proprictor, But Illiston’s was not a 
temper to be allected with malaise; an the contrary, 
discomfited in onc project, be was only hurried on 
to another, and defeat to him was the very assay of 
his energics. 

Having concluded his short engagement at-this 
city, he made a sort of délowr on his return to 
London, taking Buxton in his cirenit, at which 
place he acted for a few nights. , 

The theatre here, was one of those wretched little 
buildings, resembling nearly the “ Globe” of Jon- 
son’s day, “ open to the sky,”—wherein the modern 
idler has too frequently been found to cull his own 
pastime from the misery of others, and glorify his 
self-esteom by the greatcr humility he witnesses. 
Sport is it to him which is death to them 5 and irre- 
sistibly tidiculous as are sometimes the hard shifts 
of the poor players, he should remember that the 
price of his momentary Jaugh, may be a pang by no 
means ag flecting from the hearts of others; and the 
hollow pleasure be has reaped to-day, had been 
sown in the Jong privations of those, whose claims 
on Providence were perhaps equal to his own. 

The spirit of the ridiculous, however, is a moral 
combustible, which, like gunpowder, will Toree the 
seals of its prison; and so long as tho splinters 

x ; 
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wound not, we must be content that it explode. OF 
its component parts, there are no richer beds than 
country theatricals, though we presume not to 
offer the following by any means as an cxtraordi- 
nary exainple, 

Miserable was the theatre, and the actors ‘ dre 
puuperiores,” The capabilities of the former, con- 
sisted of two scencs, which, like Muster Solomon's 
waistcoat, had Lecn turned for many occasions, and 
from their state of near obliteration had arrived at 
such a point of utility as to pass for anything. This 
will remind us of the Welsh sheriff, (of whom the 
facetious ‘Tom Brown spceaks,) who converted an 
old cloak, first into a coat, then into a waistcoat, 
and lastly into a pair of small clothes. 

A few stage ‘“ foot-lamps” illymed the whole 
house, throwing a dim irrcligious light upon the 
fresco brick wall, which supported both the roof of 
the building and the back of the spectator, The 
pit floor was composed of a line of hurdles, which 
kept the fect of the groundlings at some distance 
from that only overflow which good fortune ever 
permitted, but which, owing ta-the low position of 
the building, never failed in the rainy season, The 
scant wardrobe, to the last thread and button, was, 
‘it is’ true, employed in every piccc, but which, 
being a contribution of all costumes under the sun, 
was at Ivast, in some character, (like the child’s 
sham watch), right once during the evening. 
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The company was mimerically small, unless the 
numericals had reference to their sum of years, for, 
with the exception of two urchins, who had but one 
hat between them, there was not an actor or actress 
much under seventy years of age. 

The entertainment on the night of Wliston’s 
arrival at Buxton was the “ Castle Spectre.” 

Tn the course of this play, i€ will be recollected, 
Earl Percy is detained prisoner in Lord Osmond's 
towcr, whose movements are overwatched by Muley 
and Sab, two of Osmond’s black slaves, Whilst 
these Africans are playing at dice,in front of the 
stage, and the Marl feigning slecp on his couch, 
fishermen without the walls of the castle sing a 
chorus, which gives the Barl a cue for his escape ; 
this he accomplishes by climbing a window, unseen 
by the blacks, and dropping into the boat, sup- 
posed to be floating under the casement, On this 
night, however, the said scene was thus acted, or 
rather, tho progress of it thus inauspiciously inter- 
rupted. 

In tho first place, the two slaves were repre. 
sented by one actor" doubled,” a8 it is called, 
(two and double, however, aro inuch the same 
thing,) and the dialogue he carried on with him- 
self, supposing the presence of the second person— 

“ Hark | music!—shere the first strain of the 
distant chorus is understood, but as there was not 
one in the company who could express a note but 

x2 
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himsoll’, the actor turned his head over his shoul- 
ders and slyly chanted it, Perey still feigning sleap. 
The black continues— 

« Pll see what it is!’—ho now, by means of a 
table, asconded to the casement, and thrusting his 
head and shoulders through the same, a fiddle from 
behind was handed up to him, on which, out of 
sight of the audience, he worked his elbows, singing 
and playing— 

« Sleep you or wake you, Indy bright, 
Sing Megen oh t ob! Megon Kel” 
Concealing, then, his instrument, and withdrawing 
his head, he turned to the audicnce— 

“ Surely 1 know that voice, Still my prisoner 
slecps. T’ll listen again.” 

Once again, head-and shoulders through the win- 
dow, the fiddle raised to his hands, on he went— 

«To spriug below thon never dread, 

Our arms to catch you shall bo spread j @ 

A boat now waits to sel you free, 

Sing Megon oh! oh! Mogen Met” 
But, alas! just at this moment, when in act of a 
second time pulling in his body from the narrow 
aperture, the cxortion necessary to the operation, 
together with tho fragile state of the antique scenery, 
produced a most awful crash—the whole sido of 
Osmond’3 castle wall, with Muley sticking in the 
window-frame, like a rat caught by his neck, fell 
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inwards on the stage, disclosing at one view an 
helerogencous state of things beyond, beggaring all 
powers of description, 

Logarth’s “ Strollers Dressing in a Barn,” is not 
more fantastically conccived—pipkins and helmets, 
wigs and smallclothes, paint and petticoats, bread 
and cheese, and thunder and lightning—ladies and 
goullemen, full dressed, half dressed, undressed, in 
all the various stages of hurricd interchange of 
joint-stock attire—love and discord, fondling and 
fighting—chalk, tallow, poison, Cupids, and brick- 
bats—hips, beards, bosoms, bofiles, glue-pots, 
and broken-headed drums— garlands, gallipots, 
ghosts, moonbeams, play-books, and brimstone | 
* Te was an Art-Union” which no recent days 
have been able ta parallel; but the consternation 
was that of an earthquake! As to the “ double” 
black, still in his state of pillory, and who yet 
lay sprawling on the stage, wo might indeed re- 
peat— * 

“ Now fear, his hand its skill to try, 
Amid tho chords bewilder'd Inid, 
And back rgqoil’d, he knew not why, 

Ton at the sound himself had made.” 

But such is the horizon in which the London 
“gtars” are occasionally to be witnessed, and théatri- 
cal astronomers will calculate their return, with 
Newtonian accuracy, to the same quarter. * 

On the night following the above disastor, Histon 
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played at the same theatre his favourite Aranse. 
Extraordinary efforts were of courso made to render 
the play worthy the patronage expected—in fact, a 
honeymoon had become a rave phenomenon in the 
place, and favours were not wanting on the present 
occasion. 

The house had an overflow, though a dry night ; 
and matters went for u time swimmingly, as it is 
called—there was neither break down in scenery 
nor acting. Juliana (in the costume of Latina 1) 
was, it is truc, as imperfect in her part as person ; 
yet, had she retained the very words of her author, 
she would scarcely have been more distinct, for she 
had lost every tooth in her head, which rendered 
articulation so obscure, that default of precise words 
was of little detriment to the scene, so long as she 
filled up a stated tithe and shewed a spirit. 

All went on amazingly well, until the scone with 
the Mock Duke, in the fourth act. Tlere Jaques is 
discovered silting in a largo arm-chair, which, to 
give it dignity, had been covered over with an old 
curtain hanging, On rising from his seat, the hilt 
of the Mock Duke’s sword, mest inopportuncly was 
entangled in one of the sundry holes of the loose 
coverlid, which, on the actor’s walking towards the 
front of the stage, 


«Like a wounded snake, dragy’d its slow length along.” 
- 


This certainly provoked something more than a 
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sinile ; but it so happened, that the chair in ques- 
tion, had becn borrowed for the occasion, from a 
neighbouring inn, and being originally fashioned for 
the incidental purposes of a sick chamber, its 
available conversion, was so palpably disclosed to 
the whole body of spectators, that the roar pro- 
duced was far more resembling thunder than any 
paltry imitation ever before witnessed in a theatre. 
The people absolutely screamed with merriment— 
in fact, they laughed fora whole week afterwards. 


Of the acting company at Buxton, the greater 
part, as we have observed, though low in gold, 
were at least rich in those “ silver hairs which par- 
chase good opinion ;” and amongst them, a Mr, 
Ladbroke, who had fallen into the infirmity, not 
altogether through years, of fofgetting the words of 
parts he was constantly in the habit of playing. 

Of this, there are many instances on record, 
When ‘Bom Walker was performing Macheath for 
the sevontieth time, he was a little imperfect, which 
Rich observing, said,— 

“¢ Hallo! Mister | your memory ought to be pretty 
good by this time!” 

“And so it is,” replied Walker, “ but nounds, 
it cannot last for ever!” 

Mr. Ladbroke, however, was generally perfect at 
rehearsals, but his mystifications at night arose 
probably from this causo—his rdle was always the 
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old men: and these, whether Sir A. Absolute, Don 
Lopez, Foresight, or Adam Winterton, he acted in 
the same suit of clothes, so that when he gazed on 
his own figure, ready dressed for any particular one 
of these, all Bell’s Edition crowded to the threshold 
of his memory, which not unnaturally led to some 
confusion in the interior. Thus, for instance, 
would he proceed, on making his bow as Sir Peter 
Teale. 

‘When an old bachelor marries a young wife . , . 
Ah! you pretty rogue, you shall outshine the 
queen’s box on an opera night . . . His Pagod, 
his Poluphlosboio, his Monsieur Musphonos, and his 
devil knows what . . . It was but yesterday he fas- 
tened my wig to the back of my chair, and when I 
went to make a bow, I popped my bald head in 
Mrs. Frizgle’s face—” so that here we had a com- 
pound of Sir Peter Teasle, Sir Francis Gripe, Peri- 
winkle, and Old Hardcastle; all delightful when 
taken ‘“neat,’? but as little relished in the admix- 
ture, as old Burgundy, whisky punch, dry sherry, 
and Staffordshire ale, in aliquot parts, for an afler- 
noon’s draught. or 

On his third night, Elliston played Archer in the 
“ Beaux Stratagem ;””* a stratagem we doubt. not, far 


* Farquhar was not only a dvamatist of great wit, but a com- 
panion of infinite humour. Wilks relates, that when Farquhar 
was in Trinity College, Dublin, he sent to a friend to boraw 
Burnel’s “ Ilistory of the Reformation,” but bis friend replied 
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inferior to that by which the comedy was got over. 
ile concluded with ‘ Tag’—the rag and bobtail 
were ready to answer for themselves, 

During this shart sojourn, [Elliston made a visit 
to the celebrated Povle’s Cavern. ere he fell in 
with an elderly gentleman and his two daughters, 
one a little riante Bacchantc, and the other of a 
graver cast, bearing about the same charactor to 
each other, as a Novel to a Romance. 

Elliston made himself'at once agreeable, Being in 
excellent spirits, he exerted his inventive powers in 
telling historical facts ; narrating a whole volume of 
Jegendary exploits of the daring outlaw, (Poole,) 
which threw into the shade all the “ Gesta Roman- 
orum” and monkish superstitions ever recorded. 

“That,” said he, addressing the younger of the 
Minerva Press, and at the sarhe time pointing to 
one of the many fantastic forms of lime-stone 
within the cavern—‘ that is the potrifaction of the 
yenowncdl ‘Lady of the Lana,’ who remaincd a 
dragoness becauso no one had the hardihood to 
kiss her lips and disonchant her.’ But not oven 
here had Nature anything so sublime as himsel{-— 


he neverlent any book out of his chamber, but if he would come 
there, ho might make use of it a9 long as he pleased, |Soma 
time after, tha owner of the book sant to,borrow Farquharys bel- 
lowe—the dramatist returned as answer, he never lont his bellows 
ont of his chambey, but if his neighbour would pledse to come 
here, he might make use of them as long as he pleased. 
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a point on which he employed all the sugar and nut- 
meg of his cloquence. ‘The same lady venturing, 
some time afterwards, to ask him to whom they 
were obliged, and laughingly to demand what he 
was— 

«To tell the plain truth, madam,” replicd our 
hero, “Jam ausurer. I lay out my happiness to 
exorbitant interest, for, in contributing to your plea- 
sure, which I {latter myself I do, T receive at least 
one hundred per cent. !” 

Things went trippingly on in this manner for 
some time, when delibcrately,-and with no small 
exhibition of humour, the old gentleman, with a 
countenance vitreous and polished as the surround- 
ing spa, drew from his pocket a Buxton play-bill, 
and exultingly pointing to the same, cried out,— 

“Ha! hal here tve have you again to-night—but 
we cannot see too much of you, Elliston ?’—a plait. 
santerie, at which our actor himsclf had the good 
sense to laugh immoderately. . 

Elliston had driven over to Poole’s Cavern with 
a friend, in a gig, and in the course of his extended 
jaunt, was strolling on foot lejaurely up one of the 
hills, (his companion having the reins of the horso,) 
when a figure approached him from the hedge-side, 
the most wretched, the most emaciated of beings 
he had ever beheld. 

The man was evidently dying of hunger and 
exhaustion. The object which presented himself 


? 
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was a poor Frenchman, who, having escaped from 
one of the prisons, had wandered about a country 
of which he knew nothing, for four days and nights, 
with no money, no means of assuaging the cravings 
of nature, but rather avoiding every one, nolwith- 
standing his destitution, from the dread that the 
succour he might seck would presently be converted, 
into severer penaltics than he had yet expericnced. 

Commiserating the poor creature as he did, lllis- 
ton knew not how to procced, or into what scrious 
dilemma he might bring himself, by sheltering an 
escaped prisoner of war, Te at least determined 
not to abuse the rights of confidence—in other 
words, to maintain strictly the rules of dramatic 
justice, and entitle himself to the applause of his 
own conscience, 

Desiring the poor Frenchntan to lie snug in the 
field from which he had just crawled, (like tho great 
Monmouth, with afew peas only in hiy pocket,) 
Tliston-and his friend drove back to a neighbouring 
village, where purchasing a couple of loaves, a little 
bacon, and a bottle of wine, he returned to the spot 
where the famishing, foreigner lay concealed. 

The wretched creature (who, in his days of plu- 
mage, would scarcely have been a match for “ Capluin 
Weugel,”) having long since given himself up for 
lost, uow began to blubber in tears of gratitude, 
and express his battements du ceur in as ntuch pan- 
tomime as his weakness would permit. 
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The evening was fast closing in, but the weathar 
warm and lovely, and Kiston, teeming with melo- 
dramatic fervour, hurried the trombling refuges to 
alow copse below the brow of a contiguous dell, 
and boxing him snugly ina heap of furze, com- 
pletely obscured from the public eyo, spread before 
him the restoratives he had just obtained. 

The little Frenchman’s head peeping from his 
prickly nest—the bread and bacon—the bottle of 
“neat wine,” and the true stage importance in 
which, no doubt, Elliston had fully invested him- 
self, must have represcnted a most characteristic 
picture. Elliston, of course, delivered a speech or 
two, more apposite to the occasion than intelligible 
{o his listener; and dropping, at the same time, asmall 
sum of money into the lap of the nidulated man of 
war, commended him to the caprice of Fortune, 
who sometimes, when in a pleasant mood, exerts 
herself in extraordinary means, for the benefit of 
the most insignificant of her votaries. — © 
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Wtiston’a meditations in Dave Dale—Arrives at an inn—Uob 
and knob with the landlord-—A terrible adventure—Increasing 
horvor—QOur hero in great disgrace-——Uis ucighbour's wife— 
Mr, ‘Thomas Hill~Miss Pope retires from the stage—A letter 
of Mrs. Clive—A. royal command—Miss Pope's terror at 
playing Mrs, Ileidulberg before the king —~ Her letter to 
Lord Uareourt—Mrs. Jordan—Elliston's letter to his wife—~ 
Gilasgow—IWilliston's adventure with a Scotch gentloman— 
Strollers—Anecdotes respecting them. 


. 


TWavina still considerable lcisuye at his disposal, 
MMliston felt no inclination for an immediate return 
to Londen. The weather continued unusually fine, 
and autumn had descended on the romantic district 
of Derbyshire in that fulness of grace, which equally 
distinguishes this gqason of the year, by the rich- 
ness of aspect as by the abundance of its bounty. 
Tt was just at this time, also, that Hiliston had 
received a Setter from his wife, written in that truly 
affectionate and sensible tone, which the présent 
moment was so well calculated to assis$, in the 
generosity of its purpose, Full of affection, but not 
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unmixed by well-directed reproof, Mlliston read 
over sundry times ils unanswerable contents, till a 
temper of sentimentality crepl over him, not un- 
usual to such constitutions as his, which they who 
are subject to them, would be fain persuaded are of 
a vory intrinsic nature. 

A pscudonymous self-cxamination took posscs- 
sion of him; and as he wandered this morning 
along the declivous paths of Dove Dale, he pon- 
dered awhile on the home-truths that had just been 
presented to him; and having avaigned some of 
those infirmities, to which wethave had occasion 
frequently to allude, with the impartiality of Rous- 
scau himself, and rhapsodized aloud to no incon- 
siderable effect, he came to the conclusion that he 
was about one of the most worthless fellows in his 
Majesty’s dominions. 

Having done se much—he considered that he 
had done quite enough. Confession is certainly one 
half of amendinent; and as this half her had go 
liberally satisfied, the remaining took no part at all 
in this act of sentiment, but, like a man who had 
compounded with his creditors, he opencd a fresh 
ledger and felt himself at once at liberty to run in 
debt, at the first convenient opportunity. 

Efliston arrived on the following day at Derby ; 
and the odour of yesterday being still powerful 
upon hitfi, he avoided what is called the head inn ; 
and after a short reconnoitre, entered ao smaller 
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house of entertainment on tho verge of the town, 
where he deterntined to take up his quarters for the 
night. Ifcre he soon ingvatiated himself with his 
landlord—a hahit he delighted to indulge in; and 
having despatched a hasty repast, invited his new- 
found friend to partake the bottle which had been 
just. set before him, 

The said laudlord was nearly as bulky as the tun 
of {Icidelberg; and as it would require conse- 
quently about as much to fill him, Elliston con- 
ecived he might have made too unremunerating an 
engagement; but as this personage was really a merry 
fellow, and a bit of a wag, Elliston did not despair 
of his awn capacity, at least, in a bibulous ac- 
eoptation. 

He soon discovered, however, the poor man had 
more wives than he knew what to do with; for 
although, not to porplex the reader, he had bat anc, 
yet was she one top many, so that the present mo- 
ment wad in fact, the first he had had for many a 
day, for the manifestation of that thorough good 
humour so natural to him, 

Though in the presence of his landlord, Miliston 
soon found he had calculated without his host; for 
the govd man’s volubility was of that oxtent, that 
he fairly chattercd our hero dumb, who had as much 
chance with him in the race, as sound with light. 
But as our traveller could not consent entirely to 
renounce the hero, he at least took the lead in the 
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bottle—a part which his landlord, for many reasons, 
was not displeascd in resigning to him, for the 
liquor, though passing under the denomination 
noticed at the door, ‘ Neat Wines,” was, in fact, 
a compound greatly in circulation at this period of 
the war—uamely, a composition of gin, treacle, 
blacking, and tobacco, or, in politer words, ‘ old 
crusted port.” 

On producing a second and even a third bottle of 
this delectable clectuary, the landlord was not un- 
naturally beguiled into the joint praise of the quali- 
ties of his cordial and the judgment of his guest ; 
declaring that the squire on the hill never drank any 
other when he met the judges of assize, and exult- 
ingly displaying not only the bee’s-wing, bul the 
very bees themselves, who, in community with 
sundry smaller fliés, had been carefully corked in 
at the bottling of this remarkable vintage. 

But society will sweeten the coarsest fare; and 
as our traveller was, in truth, greatly diverted with 
his new acquaintance, the sitting was still prolonged, 
when the shrill notes of the landlady suddenly 
recalled her husband to fresh«duties, in the arrival 
of other customers at the ‘Red Cow.” 

Tom Brown says, the best argument for sobriety, 
is had wine; but left to himself and the greater 
part of the third bottle of the old crusted port, 
Elliston’ took refuge in his sentimentality of yester- 
day ; and drawing his wife’s letter from his pocket, 
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moistened sentenes after sentence with the remain- 
ing bumpers, so that, at length, heart, head, and 
stomach being in one conmon state of insurrection, 
he retired—widely from his cusfom—{o an early 
bed. 

And now, spivit of time-honoured Radelife— 
shade of “ wonder-working Lewis,” descend upon 
our humble efforts in the ‘ new scenes and changes” 
of our homely history, which we fear must else be 
most unworthily recorded. 

A deep sleep was the immediate conscquence of 
the “drugged posset” so liberally indulged in by 
our graceloss wauderer, when, about the chime ul 
midnight, as nearly as he could guess, he was 
awakened by a sharp click at the lock of his aparl- 
ment, followed immediately by a long-drawn creah 
of hinge, which left but little doubt in respect of 
some intruder. 

The moon Was shining fully on the casement, 
which wis directly opposite the foot af his bed; Wu 
a large folding sereon had been placed nearly mid- 
way of the room, for the purpose, no doubt, al 
obscuring the mornhig sun, for the apartment was 
entirely destitute of hangings; aud between this 
seroon and the window was the door. The creaking 
from behind was presently repeated, at those abrupt 
* intervals, Acnoting the stealthy action of approach. 
Elliston listened—sleop had sobered him, and some 
little foar, perhaps, added quickness to his faculties. 

¥ 
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Te listened, and distinctly heard the whispering of 
two persons, whose shadow the moon’s fulness 
threw strongly on the side wall. Still in breathless 
attontion, Elliston remained motionless ; the whis- 
pering was resumed, and he now caught the very 
words which were passing. 

* Afraid! What folly! Tlo’s asleop, 1 tell you ; 
go—vo |” 

“ f cannot !” was the reply. 

Elliston felt convinced the second voice was that 
of a woman, and being at once impressed their ob- 
ject was no less than to cut his throat, (for no ona 
contemplates simple robbery in the dead of night, 
without this adagio accompaniment,) he was hesi- 
tating whether his pacific course were the wisest 
he Gould pursue, when again he heard— 

“He sleeps! I tell you again, he sleeps! Why, 
he drank two bottles, they say. Come—comie, ’Lis 
soon done |”? 

“Oh, I cannot!” again responded thé female ; 
T should dio if he were to awake.” 

“And I shall dic, whether or no,” sighed the 
terrified comedian. oa 

“Come—come!” still urged the man from be- 
hing ; “ why, he snores—hark |” al which moment, 
Elliston raised his eyes from the bed-clothes, and 
saw clearly the figures of the speakers. They were 
in the instantancous act of stepping forward, when, 
by an involuntary impulse, Elliston sprang from 
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his bed, and rushing to the spot, clasped, with a 
mingled shout of terror and triumph, the waist of 
the advancing female, who, uttering a shriek which 
night have awakened the occupiers of a cemetery, 
fell on her knees before hint. 

The clattering bouleversement thus suddenly pro- 
duced (for other articles had been overthrown besides 
the lady), and the clamour of the parties engaged, 
at once raised tho whole establishment of the “ Red 
Cow.” 

Elliston, with no other attire, than that which 
usage has deemed sufliciont to the tenant of a pair 
of sheets, was still holding in convulsive exnltation, 
his fainting victim, when the fat landlord, who, by 
the size of his slomach, might be said to carry all 
before him, scarcely in a prodycible state, (“ with 
his rib by his sido,” whose voluminous nightcap 
almost buried her vixen visage,) tumbled inte the 
apartment, 

Tere let the contretemps be clucidated—hore Jot 
that strong circumstantial evideuce be discntangled, 
by which, in the absence of proof positive, it is set 
down that we may logally convict innocont partivs 
of most abominable offences. 

The event which had go inopportunely broken up 
the ééte-d-cete of Elliston and his landlord over their 
crusted port, on the provions afternoon,,was the 
arrival of a commercial traveller and his lady, whose 
purpose it was lo remain that night at (lie inn, 


¥2 
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These new guests, who had becn previously ap- 
prised of their dormitory, having well supped, at 
the hour of midnight, were about to retire, Un- 
fortunately, however, the room occupied by Ellis- 
ton, was one through which it was necessary to pro- 
ceed, before reaching the other in question, and 
he having retired, as we have already noticed, at 
an carly hour, was consequently at this time in bed. 

The unforescen dismay which now assailed the 
commercial gentleman’s good lady, whose nerves 
at all times wore subject to great cxcitation, at pass- 
ing through an apartment in which there was a man 
positively abed, had given rise to the whole of this 
common-law evidence of criminal intent, which 
could leave no doubt on the minds of any highly 
respectable jury, and which had so unwittingly ex- 
posed our hero in a situation in which we blush 
ever to have discovered him. 

But having now hurried him back again to his 
disordered couch, in which we trust he Will bury 
his shameless countenance from the light of day, 
and carried the half expiring lady in safety to the 
inner sanctuary, we will drop ‘the curtain on the 
scene altogether ; in the hope that either shame will 
induce him for ever after to avoid her sight, or that 
he will prepare himself, by the crowing of the cock, 
with one of those fine speeches, by which he has 
ever been so distinguished, in making the umende 
honorable. 
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Scavecly had Elliston resumed his dutics at Drury 
Lane, when he involved himself in a war of words 
with the proprictors of his ancient ally, ‘The 
Mirror,” but more particularly with all the world’s 
acquaintance, the late Tom Lill. 

«Che Mirror? (if we may be pardoned a coir 
mon-place joke) had presumed to cast reflections on 
Siiliston’s tragedy, which the self-esteem of the ag- 
grieved party, of course, sct down as scandalum magq- 
natun, Tn fact, this journal had travelled a TitQe 
out of the direct path of criticism, by indulging in 
a few tart personalities affecting the actor. As Dry- 
den’s criticism, it was no longer “the majesty of a 
queen, but as Rymer’s, the ferocity of a tyrant.” * 

Among other things, i¢ had stated, that MHiston 
had of late acquired a habit of stretching his mouth 
from ear to ear, resembling one of those Dutch toys, 
denominated nut-crackers, and it had also gang aa 
for, as to question our hero’s terms of intimacy with 
the Letin tongue, by the imputation of a false 
quantity in the word “ marital,” &e, &e. In respoct 
of the former, all the nuts, of corse, fell to the 
share of the public; wha mightily enjoyed the absurd 
sensitiveness of the man who could “ quarrel with 


* An espressian af Malone, ‘i 

{Albina Jave Martyn Tiston, born 10d of Mageh, 1808, in 
Strattord Place: godmothers, Albina Cotmtess of Buvking 
hamshire and Tandy Jane Astou,} ‘ 
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another for cracking nuts only because he himself 
had hazel eyes”—and in respeet of the latter, the 
“ narital” quantity, the actor might have been con- 
tent to take his correction, in good part, from the 
critics, as in the marital quality, he had lately been 
so signally chastened by his exemplary wile. 

We will not here trouble our readers with any 
part of the epistolary matter on cither side-—sullice 
it to say, as may well be imagined, the playor got 
the worst of il, by the simple fact of being laughed 
at for his pains; whilst he afforded the literary 
loomsman, Thomas Till, a stock of the raw tatile 
material, which, with an industry so peculiar to 
him, he manufactured into a very marketable com- 
modity, and was moreover himself raised, for the 
first time, on the pedestal of a hero.* 

e 


On the 26th of May (1808), the admired Miss 
Pope made her farewell curtscy on Drary Lane 
stage, after a service of fifty-two ycars? during 


* Mr, Thomas Ifill was born at Lancnster on tho 2nd of May, 
1760, and died, at his chambers in the Adelphi, on the 20th of 
Deecmber, 1840. -As several biographical notices of this gontle- 
mat have so lately appeared in the public prints, it will bo un- 
necessary to append any in this place, The uneeitainty as to 
the period of his birth, and his still “immortal youth” had 
been a long hackneyed joke amongst his immediate frends, so 
that, like the bard of England, ho might be said to have been 
© not of an age, but for all time.” 
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which, with the single interruption of the season 
1775, owing to some difference with Garrick, she 
had never acted at any other theatre. For her final 
benefit she selected the part of my Lady Duberly, in 
Colman’s comedy of “The Meir at Law ;” the re- 
evipts of the house being 4822. 

In 1756, Garrick produced a piece entitled “ Lil- 
liput,” which was acted by children, with the ex- 
ception, certainly, of Gulliver himself, which was 
performed by the full-grown Mr. Brausby, a gentle- 
man whose athletic form was well calculated to 
produce a striking contrast to the inhabitants of 
“ Mildendo.” 

Mr. Pope, the father of our hevoine, whe kept a 
hair-dresser’s shop, adjoining the “Ben Jougon’s 
Head,” in Little Russell Street, wag barber in ordi- 
nary Lo the theatre ;—he had introduced bis daughter 
Jane, then twelve years of age, to the natice of Mr, 
Garrick, who was so pleased by the few specimens 
she gavé of dramatic ability, that he immediately 
assigued to the little domoiselle the part of Lady 
dlonnap, and, marcover, catrusted her with a spark- 
ling epilogue writtar for the occasion, 

Theee years after, when only fiflecn, Miss Pope 
wag announeed for Corinna, in “The Confederacy,” 
as “a young gentlewomau, her first appearayce.” 
ler reception was highly encouraging, and her 
acting well nigh merited that abundant ‘applause, 
which the generosity of the public so liberally be- 
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stowed. She had very early attracted the attention 
of that celebrated actress, Mrs. Clive, whose friend- 
ship aud regard speedily followed, aud with whom 
she lived on the most intimate terms until that 
lady’s death, which took place in 1785,* 

On the morning after our debutante’s appearance 
in the part of Corinna, she received the following 
from her estecmed companion and adviser ;— 





“My pear youne Frienp,—I saw you last night. 
You acted with great and deserved approbation ; 
but should you, to-morrow night excced your first 
endeavour, be not disappointed should you mect 
with less encouragement. Remember, all, last 
night, were friends ready-made—to-morrow, you are 
to commence forming new oncs amongst strangers, 
who, though I sincerely hope will ultimately become 
as warm as those from whom you have just parted, 
yct they will see you and approve you, before they 
offer you a direct testimony of their favoure 

“Be not disheartened, for T should regret that 
such merits as yours were not put to the tost at 

* Miss Popo-was executrix and residuary legatce under the 
wil of Mrs. Clive, Mr, Raftor (Mrs. Clive's brothor) having a 
Jilo irfterest in the property. Mya. Clive passed her latter days 
at Little Strawberry Ilill, near the villa of Llorace Walpole, 

Cibber wrote his comedy of the “ Refusal,’” at Strawberry 
Will, then a small place, which he hired of Lord Bradford's 
coachman, 
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once ; but be not disheartened, nor fancy the com. 
parative coldness with which you will be met, pro- 
ceeds from ill-will, but that it is rather attention to 
your acting, with the view of tostifying the truth of 
all that your friends have said af you. Many a 
young actor has been destroyed by this precise 
ordeal, because, having previously ran away with the 
idea that their friends alone had any judgment in 
the matter, have fancied the reception they had sub- 
sequently met with from strangers, had been the 
effect of malice and ill-nature. 

« With this caution, 1 trust thafin a month you 
will be safely landed on tho shores of public favour 
—1l am sure if you do justice to your merits, you 
will, and this act of justice is near at hand. My 
little assistance shall not be wanting in any way 
which may be serviceable to ydu ; and I shall con 
{rive to be at Drury Lane when you repeat the cha- 
racter, 

“ Bollove mo, my dear young friend, T wish you 
every success, and a long life to enjoy i. Cam 
too old to be jealous of you, therofore may be 
trusted were } liable to aueh frailty ; but Cam not 
without vanity, and it is the vanity of an ardent de- 
sire that all I have foretold of you may come to 
pass. ‘ 

“God bless you, my dear child.” 


CM Bek, 
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Success and well-carned applause were the result 
of Miss Pope’s second appearance, Mrs. Clive 
seomed rendered happy for the remainder of her 
days, a great part of which, it may bo well ima- 
gincd, was devoted to the instruction of the youth- 
ful actress, who repaid her with that gratitude of 
heart, which we will not invidiously say is no 
current coin in the trade of an actor, but is in 
rare circulation under any denomination of socicty. 

Miss Pope, as it is well known, became ultimately 
allthather friend had predicted-—a most accomplished 
artist. In the latter part of her career, she had 
been importuned by her managers to play Mrs, 
Ieidelberg, a part which she had never studied in her 
carlier days, and felt now totally unequal to attempt. 

It happened that at this time (1802), Lord Har- 
court, who had alwafs been amongst the foremost 
of Miss Pope’s admirers, despatched to her the fol. 
lowing note :— 

“Lord Harcourt bas just reccived the king’s 
command to notify to Miss Pope, that his Majesty 
has directed the ‘Clandestine Marriago’ for Thursday 
next ; and has also, by his Majesty’s ordor, informed 
Mr. Kemble that it is his pleasure, Miss Pope 
should play the character of Mis, Heidelberg on 
that occasion.” 

This was enclosed in the following from his lord- 
ship. 
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“ Mapam,—To a woman of yow' discernment, 
the contents of the enclosed note will be highly flat- 
tering, thongh, at the same time, possibly en:bar- 
rassing. 

“The case is this. Last night, at the Queen’a 
house, whore your theatrical talents are frequently 
mentioned, a wish was expressed that you should 
play Mrs. Heidelberg before their Majesties on 
Thursday next; to which 1 observed to the king, 
that however honoured and happy you must cver 
be in obeying his Majesty’s pleasure, yet T believed 
that you had never yet studied the part, and 
doubted the possibility of your being ready in it by 
the time. The king seemed to assent ; but) have 
just now received a letter from the Princoss Mliza- 
beth, in which her R. Fl. says,— 

“ ¢T have reecived the king’s command to inform 
you, that if you can contrive that Miss Pope shall 
play Mrs. Heidelberg on Thursday, he would be de 
lighted ;*and Lord TJarcourt may tell her from me, 
observed the king, that she is the only person who 
cun act it, since we have lost Mrs. Clive.’ 

us “ \Tarcounr,” 


To which communication Miss Pope replies + 


“My Lorp,—You woll know my grateful senti- 
ments in respect of their Majestics. No siibject 
has ever loved and honoured them more than my- 
sulf; and this, alas! in my declining day, is the 
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only instance in which J have been unable to the 
groat delight of obeying them. The undertaking 
would be a tragedy, and not a comedy, for, believe 
me, I should die in the attempt—my dear lord, it 
would kill me. My powers are scareely equal to it 
for any time; but for Thursday | T tremble at the 
very contemplation of it. 

“The managers have frequently of late urged me 
to this, with lime for study ; but 1 have taken it 
into my poor head, that the erities would be soured 
agaiust me, and I might Jose the little fame I have 
obtained—perhaps, in some mensnre, the good opi- 
uion of their Majestics. J tremble again at what I 
have written—J know I should not have said so 
much—imy duty tells mo, T should not; but should 
their Majesties graciously be pleased to see me play 
the part at any othdr time, I will make instant pre- 
paration to obey them. 

My memory, to say nothing of my other humble 
qualities, is not so lively as whon { was dightcen ; 
and, my lord, Iam an old woman now. Tf his Ma- 
jesty would make me a peeress, I could not do it, 
Oh! my dear, dear lord, send+me a pardon under 
the great seal, or I shall never leave home again. 

“T have the honour to be, your lordship’s most 
hamble servant, 


. f' ‘fon Vif 
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On the 6th of May (1802) the effort was made, 
and Miss Pope played the part before their Majes- 
ties. Sho suceccded to the undivided opinion of 
the whole house—* never had the character been 
noted with better eftects,” said one of the journals 
of the day, ‘not even by the regretted Mrs. Clive.”* 

Lord Llarcourt called, the following morning, on 
Miss Pope, to congratulate her on having so highly 
dclighted the king, observing he had never seen his 
Majesty in betler spirits. ‘Knew she could do it 
—}new she could do it,” repeated the monarch fre. 
quently, during the’ representation gf (he comedy, 

King, the original Lord Ogleby, quitted the stage 
on the 24th of the same month, and the “ Clindes- 
tine Marriage” remained on the shelf for a cansider- 
able time from this period. ‘ 

Tho suggestions of Mr, Phipps in respect of Hilis- 
ton’s new abode, appear to have had but little weight 
with hink, for he had now entored on the house in 
Stratford-place, which he fitted up not extrava 


# Anthony Pasynin pays traly, though vot in very elevated 
YORBE tm 
“ When Pleasure and Kase had seduced to theiy arms 
Jonvivial Clive, aud tho stagzo lost her charma, , 
The jest-loving muso was alarmed at the slory, 4 
And, fonring a rapid decline of her glory, 
Deputed June Popp, as sucecssor of Clive, 
To keep sunny laughter and faney alive,” 
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gantly, for, in fact, it never was thoroughly fur- 
nished ; but the vanity of the comedian was thus 
far flattered, in calling so spacious a residence his 
own, and placing Mrs. Elliston in a position, which 
he still pertinaciously believed, would advance her 
professional interest with the fashionable world. 

These advantages, if such they might be called, 
fell fortunately to the share of a woman of correct 
feeling and due discrimination; and though it still 
remained a question whether Stratford-place were 
the fittest spot for the object of a dancing academy, 
yet the deportment and condtict of Mrs. Elliston 
acquired to her new friends, whilst no one could be 
more secure than herself in retaining those she had 
already numbered. 

Elliston’s benefit in this season was a very bril- 
liant occasion. He had chosen “ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” with the popular afterpiece “ Toelceli,”” 

On this night he was more than usually happy 
in the part of Benedict, and Mrs. Jordan equally 
excelled herself in Beatrice. They each acted in 
their best style, and scarcely ever had an audience 
been more delighted—so much rank and fashion 
had rarely before attended a bencfit. Mrs. Jordan 
was complimented by an elegant ode, which ap- 
peared two days afterwards in the Morning Post. 


At the close of the Drury Lane season, Elliston 
proceeded on an engagement ‘to Dublin, where he 
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found his attraction by no means equal to his ex- 
pectations. In a letter to his wife, he says,— 

“T was tossed about for twenty-six hours, On 
leaving the coach at Shrowsbury, being anxious in- 
mediately to proceed, T ordered a chaise, but was 
told they had no horses at the first post-house—at 
tle second and third, I received similar answers. | 
was greatly distressed, for it was a point with me to 
reach Oswestry without delay. 

“You will be amused at my expedient. Summon- 
ing a diplomatic look into my countenance, I de- 
manded instantly to be conducted, to the mayor, 
declaring that 1 had despatches for the Duke of 
Richmond, and that if horses were not immediately 
supplied, the affair would come at once under the 
consideration of the seerctary of state. 

¢ Show me to the mayor? said L 

‘Tle is in bed, sir,’ was the reply-—‘ seviously 
i. 

“Then I shall be sure to find him at home~-my 
business is as much of life and death ag his awn. 
Shew nie to the mayor, or supply tho horses,’ 

* My manner anil*words had the desired eflect— 
horses were provided, and within twonty minutes, 1 
was off again. ; 

“T have one assurance to give you, at which 1 
know you will be pleased. Since leaving London, I 
have led, in all respects, a most correct life—had you 
been at my elbow, I cauld not have behaved better 
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—but IT am now and then sadly hipped, and am not 
ashamed to confess, a little ‘home sick.’ ” 


Elliston’s next letter was from Edinburgh. 


“ Last Monday,” says he, “I played at Liverpool, 
Panglos and Don Juan ; Tuesday, the Venetian Qué- 
law and the Singles; Wednesday, Leon, with ‘ Of 
Age To-morrow ;’ Thursday, at Preston, the Singles 
and Silvester Daggerwood. I then travelled two 
hundred miles, and acted on Saturday, in Edinburgh, 
Octavian, with ‘Of Age To-morrow.’ I have here 
made ample amends for my failure at Dublin (forl can 
call it no less)—my reception was quite an hurrah ! 

“T have already remitted 6102 to my bankers, 
and have still this place, Glasgow and Manchester, 
to pillage. But who can tell how long this tide of 
popularity will last—this aura popularis—whether 
tide or gale, mutation is the nature of both. 

“If God preserve my life, and give me fortitude 
to pursue the purpose of my hopes, ourshappicst 
days are yet to come, though I myself may pass into 
comparative obscurity. My present oxertions shall 
sow the sced of future fortuna, under whose ample 
boughs you shall some day recline. Believe me I 
feel at greater distance from home than four hundred 
milés, when I think of you and my family. 

«TJ do not pretend to give you any description of 
this ronfantic city—it would far exceed my limits ; 
but I must not omit mentioning that I have been 
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introduced to some of the Scotch professors, who 
have distinguished me by great kindness. The lite- 
rary class of Edinburgh constitutes its aristocracy 
—thero is no better society, nor should there be. 
This is highly honourable to the Scotch charactor. 

*T suppose all are in great spirits in London at 
tho news from Portugal—‘ Vimiera ’ and the des- 
patches of Sir Arthur Wellesley. Wo shall have 
a long drama yet in that country.” 

When Elliston was at Glasgow, in the course of 
this northern trip, he dined on one occasion in the 
public room of an inn, in which there was an oldorly 


Scotch gentleman, who had already taken his mid- 


day meal, and was quictly enjoying his tumbler of 
whisky-toddy. 

His exterior was not prepossessing, Le wore a 
short sandy wig, which the temperature of many 
seasons, and the animal caloric of the wearer, had 
so puckered up, that it came scarce midway of his 
pole, which was about as red as a brick-bat. Ho 
had lost an eyo, and by a singular incidence, every 
alternate tooth, so that his capacious jaws resombled 
a kind of tusky porteullis, which led to the citadal of 
his stomach. His cravat was narrow and loose, for 
his neck was of amazing dimensions, But tho 
stranger soon discovered beticr qualitics than a 
comely exterior, for ho was thoroughly good-na- 
tured, and extremely communicative. 

Tn Hiliston, he had met with no uncongeninl 
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spirit—they soon eutered into familiar conversation ; 
and having brought their rammers {to one common 
table, were tout franc “as thick as thieves.” 

Here they sat together, hob and knab, for a con- 
siderable time. Since his arrival in the north, 
Elliston had served a steady apprenticeship to the 
mountain dew, and might fairly be considered nearly 
out of his time; but in this, he found equally his 
inferiority to his present companion as to bis host 
of the “ Red Cow,” for he had already finished a 
pint, (a Scotch pint, be it remembered,) and was 
stil) hard at work, At length, after a hearty burst 
of merriment on the part of the stranger, he throw 
himself back into his chair, and deliberately draw-~ 
ing forth his watch, said, 

* And so, you’re a stage-actor, you tell me. Per- 

haps ye’re acquainted with Harry Johnston?” To 
this Elliston having made assent, his companion 
proceeded— 

“ Weel, weel; and now, Sir, I’ve to tell you one 
thing more. I have passod twa pleasant hours 
~—vary pleasant hours in Jou society; within 
twanty minutes, d’ye mind, from this time, I shall 
be sa drunk, that I wi’na bo able to utter one word, 
and I just think it right to tak the present oppor- 
tunity, while I’m noo intelligible, of telling yo who 
lam. My name is Scafield, and I live five gude 
miles awa’ from Glasgow, and I shall walk ev'ry 
foot on’t, this vary night, and I’ll just come and sec 
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if you’re as brave a lad as Harry Johnston, to-mor- 
row night; for I'll come and sec ye fet, and my 
family shall see ye act too.” 

Having made this speech, Mr. Scafield again 
betook himself to the whisky. THe was vorily as 
good as his word; within twenty minutes, he was 
no more; for in a last effort to keep up the tire, off 
went the wig, and he rolled from his chair, '* taking 
the measure of an unmade grave.” Wliston here 
called aloud for the waiter; but to his surprise, 
Sandy seemed to take but little notico of the pros- 
trate North Briton; only remarking, . 

“ Bh! as sure as decth, its na’ but Mr. Seaficld 
—he’ll wall hame to night, I warrant yo; but you'd 
better let him bide—ho’s used to it, and wo’re all 
used to it here.” 

On the following night, Elliston acted Belcour. 
Ilis friend Scafiold was in this instance, also, as 
good as his word, There he was in the theatre, 
anongst the carliest comors—his polished sconce, 
Sike a half-pecled orange—thero he was,---and about 
him, two fine strapping lasses, his danghters, aud 
the gude wife, Mrs.*Scaficld, to hoot. 

Eliston had no opportunity of again meeting his 
eccentric companion, as he quitted Glasgow within 
three days from this occurrence. ‘ 


Not to mention the days when kings themselves 
condescended to turn playwrights—-vhen Charles 
Za 
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the Second altered an incident in the plot of Dry- 
den’s ‘ Aurungzebe,” it is enough that, at this 
period of our history, by the liberal patronage of 
George the Third, theatricals were in a flourishing 
state, and particularly in the provinces-~not merely 
in those considerable cities and towns, to which we 
have had occasion to allude, but in obscurer country 
places, many of which, either in barn or booth, 
contrived to have their circuit-going comedians, 
while in London it was still the fashion “ to go to 
the play ;” so that at this time, the words of the 
critic in the days of Garrick And Macklin, were 
in equal force—namely, that England had four 
estates, the King, the Lords, the Commons, and 
the Players. 

Of strollers, there is a curious anecdate, relating 
to the remote period of 1587, not generally known, 

When the Spanish Armada was hovaring an the 
coast, 2 company of vagrant actors were performing 
a picce called * Sampson,” in a booth, at Penryn ; 
and the enemy having silently landed a body of 
men, were making their way, at night, to burn the 
town; when fortunately, at that instant, the players 
having Jet Sampson loose on the Philistines, tho 
sound of drums, trumpets, and shouts created such 
a tremendous hubbub, that the Spaniards fancied 
the whole town, with Beelzebub at their back, were 
pouring down upon them, and immediately turning 
tail, scampered off to their ships. 
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This anecdote, will doubticss remind the reader 
of the amusing incident in “Tom Jones,” where 
the drum of the puppet showman so terrificd poor 
Partridge, that he fancied the Chevalier, Jenny 
Cameron, and all the rebels were at hand, and that 
his dying hour was come, 


Tn 1738, an itinerant company of comedians pro- 
ceeded even to the island of Jamaica, and actually 
realized a large sum of money by acting, ‘They 
received 370 pistoles, the first night of ‘ The Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” but within the spage of two moaths, 
they had buried their Polly, Mis. Slammakin, Jileh, 
and two others of the gang. 

The gentlemen of the island, for some time, took 
their turns upon the stage, to keep at least the 
diversion alive ; but this did not last long, for within 
two months more, there were but one old man, a 
boy and a woman of the original company, sur- 
viving.® The party had died either by tho distemper 
of the country, or the effects of ram punch, a beve- 
rage so frequently fatal to new comers. 

Tho shattered remains of the crew, with upwards 
of 2000 pistoles in bank, embarked for Carolina, 
to join another company at Charlestown; but 
they also perished, having been cast away on the 
voyage | 

Wad Jeremy Collicr lived in these” days, he 
scarcely could have failed noticing this, as an in- 
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stance of the just wrath of heaven at the sinfulness 
of stage plays,* 


* Collier's anger, however, appoars to have been directed 
against the abuses of tho stage, for he docs allow that the wit 
of man cannot invent more efficacious means of encournging 
virtue and dopressing vice, than the drama, 
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Elliston climacteric —~ Bonne fortune — Lazard — A“ City 
Madam”—Amatory retribution—A trip to Sevenonks— Con- 
tretemps—Lueky escape—Anonymous correspondents—Oh- 
servations thereon“ Lnvisiblina !’—Ppetry and marvels— 
Prose and mystery —Bacchanalian indiseretiour—Tho Jubi- 
leo—A fate in Stratford Pluce—* Romeo” Contes—Ance- 
dete of Popo —~ Eliston’s “himself !'’— Covent Garden 
Theatro—O, P, riots—-Mr. Kemble. 
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Euston may now be considered to have attained 
that culmination of public favour, which the con- 
figuration of the stars had predicted, at his birth. 
The your 1809 had advanced Napoleon and the 
Comedian to the ascendant of their glory, Jugram 
and Drury were intorwoven | The forms of tho two 
actors slood out in bold relief from the crowded 
canvass of ovents, and either felt he had no longer 
a rival, except in the contemplation of the other. 
Destiny seemed cnamoured of the parallel ; wilder 
and more hazardous were their projects yét to come, 
but success had attained its zenith, and though 
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more tiery in progress, the day was still wasting, 
and the moments numbered. 

It may be well suspected by those, whose tastes 
have Jed them to a close acquaintance with what is 
called “life,” that Elliston, by nature well-favoured, 
skilled in the art of pleasing, with passions, which 
like wino, are termed ‘gencrous,” and with the 
attraction of a sparkling notoriety, was open to 
some of those perils so inseparable {rom a state of 
polite community, 

Under the gaudy guise of ‘bonne fortune,” the 
Siren conceals her snaky tresses — youth, blood, 
imagination, vanity, and “ money in the purse,” are 
alike equally assailed, and when we recollect how 
vulnerable was our hero, (if he may bo still per- 
mitted to retain the title,) collectively and severally 
in these particulars, ‘it will be as little doubled what 
was the issue of the conflict. 

Elliston, who was really fond of his wife, and 
when in her company preferred her to afy othor 
woman on earth, might have been startled, porhaps, 
at hearing he was not a good husband, 

Constantly in the habit of Hetening to his own 
praises, aud never subject to direct reproaches, he 
amused his consclence with a convenient credulity, 
whilst, he indulged his inclinations with the more 
substantial fare of their hearty gratification. That 
affection hich ho really possessed, was but an 
involuntary virtue, which he never dreamt of pro- 
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tecting by cither fortitude or restraint; and so long 
as he cajoled himself that, when palled by the 
traflic of unrighteous pleasure, he returned to his 
own home with the chastened {ccling of its intrinsic 
repose, and made confession of the same, he had 
shewn the best proof of domestic obligations, and 
givon the best redemption of his conjugal pledge. 

Tho ingenious Mr. Fielding has said, speaking of 
domestic infidelities, ‘‘ How little does a wife sus- 
pect the small share which such an affair has with 
the heart!” but surely we need not troublo our 
readers with the refutation of so fatuous a senti- 
ment. The offering of the heart is suroly tainted 
by a dereliction of duty; and it is but the tenacity 
of nature a little outliving the corruption of the 
will, 

The fact is, Elliston had now become a thorough 
man of pleasure, Le jeu, le vin, e¢ les femmes either 
occupied him in turns, or not unfrequently made 
one contmon cause. For the spendthrift is a mar 
who shoots in a preserve, whore the glut of game 
destroys the pleasure of his sport. Tis own vain- 
glorious resolutions+-the exhortations of his uncle, 
and that memorable passage of Dr. Johnson, which 
his,dying relative had put into his hands, and which, 
out of respect to both, our graccless subject had 
transcribed from Cambridge, to his wife, were all 
equally forgotten—were lost at play, wer€ buried in 
the bowl, or wore basely dishonoured in the blan- 
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dishmonts of his mistresses. He had little reflection 
but what arose from the wretched chagrin of the 
hazard table ; and to satioty alone was owing any 
temporary show of decorum, 

[Lis not to be supposed that from the watchful 
alarms of a devoted wifo, or from the quick appre- 
hensions of an intelligent woman, these were things 
which could hope for any coneccalment. Mrs, Jl- 
liston felt them keenly, but met them wiscly; she 
possessed not the garment of Nessus; she well 
knew if the strongest tic were broken, little could 
be expected from inferior restratut—strife and ob- 
jurgation but gratify the passion of complaint, but 
make no point in the recuperation of the logt—her 
reproaches were only those she “could not spare 
him’—the depression at her heart, and the cloud of 
sadness which sat wéightily on her brow. 

The form of play* by which Elliston was chiefly 
infatuated was hazard, and this he would follow at 
‘ny brief opportunity, which his more ostensible 

mgagements afforded him. At no period of the 
day did it come amiss; and tho pecuniary supplies 
which he had reecived under his.uncle’s will, added 
bat fresh fuel to the element, rendering “abundance 
the means of want.” At play, as in war, he who 


° 
* It has been curiously observed, by a biographer of Moaa- 
gop, that, abStracted from the sin of gaming and tho vioes von. 
eomitanl on the bottle, he was otherwise « most respectable man, 
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draws the sword, commits himself at once to all the 
havoc of the ficld. 

But this pursuit, varied only by indulgences 
equally demoralizing, had no power yet over his 
constitutional energy, or diverted his mind from 
new schemes of professional speculation, The 
heated and protracted pastime of the previous night, 
borrowed not a moment from his more creditable 
eccupations of the morrow. Punctual at his ap- 
pointments, in full possession of his subject, and 
directing the routine of business, his bodily consti- 
tution long sustained him in these multifnripus 
draughts upon its resources, which if singly and 
well directed might have raised him the brightost 
ornament of dramatic art, cithor operative, literary, 
or intellectual, 

It was, alas! but a few years‘aflerwards that his 
logal adviser had occasion to remark, “Elliston, you 
come to me fresh drunk at night and stale drunk 
in the nforning, and expect me to talk with you on 
matters of business ; depend upon it sobriety is as 
good a policy as honesty.” But as Mr. D’Isracli 
observes, “ the errors of men are as instructive as 
their virtues,” we may claim permission to procecd. 


Amongst the number of Eision’s gambling asso- 
ciates, was a gentloman of the medical profession, 
residing in the city. To this individual EMliston had 
lost, from time to lime, considerable sung of moncy; 
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and under strong suspicion of foul play in his ad- 
versary. But we would by no means cxtond any 
misjudgcd pity to him who is a prey to sharpers, 
for his fate is too frequently only that of a loss 
skilful knave within the Jangs of a greater; and 
although not the slightest imputation of unfairness 
was ever attached {o the subject of these Memoirs, 
yet hoe must be content to share no better sympathy 
in his distresses, than that with which we are accus- 
tomed to regard the overthrow of black-legs them- 
selves. 

In spite of these occurrences, “ frequent losses 
and no reverse,” Elliston was still an ami de maison 
of his city acquaintance, who, whether biceding his 
victims at home or his patients abroad, was equally 
turning all occupations to the same profitable 
account, and with just an equal respect to principles. 
He was a man, in fact, who looked on the interven- 
tion of honour in the journey of life, as he would on 
a timber felled across a pathway, which his*nimble- 
ness soon vaulted over, but left it still a barrier 
against his less agile fellow travellers. . 

The truth is, the general practitioner had an ex- 
ceedingly pretty wife, who though scarcely meriting 
a milder fate than that which awaited her in such 
an union, was nevertheless the subject of the basest 
perfidy ; for the husband having speedily squan~ 
dered the” pretty little fortune” his own Caroline 
had brought by marriage, she was now either totally 
neglected, or valued only ag the convenient instru. 
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mont to more extensive plunder. Tho lady, how- 
aver, was not one of those weak-minded persous 
who take these kind of matters greatly to heart, for, 
like a sensible woman, she far more valued the 
admiration of many to the affection of one; and as 
this precisely suited the sporting practitioner's 
book,” he was inclined to believe his matrimonial 
scrip might some day or other turn out no idle in- 
vestinent, 

This lady was well calculated to engage the blasd 
imagination of the comedian, while he himself, 
ever ready with that sequacious sophistry by which 
principle is more outraged than by open defiance, 
looked on his amatory intercourse in this direction 
as an act of self-justice, and any dividend of the 
wife’s favour, as a kind of set off to the husband’s 
obligations ; or perhaps boldly justified his own in- 
vestment of the citadel, by the govornor’s abandon- 


ment of the fortifications. 
© 


«Poy he eenwhile tho \ ZZancymoan"” did last, 
Found certain hours at hame uxtremely slapid ; 

Hyman, no doubt had leudan peintings cast 

Upon the arvdws of young Master Cupid.” 


Th fact Elliston casried on tho affair pretty well 
his own way. Hitherto had there been no sur~ 
prises-——none of those dramatic shifts and hazards 
which constitute the very essence of tne old co- 
medy; for he was neither scercted in a sack nor 
thrust into a chimney. 
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We remember somowhere to have heard of a 
Spanish lover who was popped into a pigsty by his 
mistress, on the sudden arrival of her husband. The 
pigs, not liking their companion, began to make a 
very natural noise, on which the lover commenced 
also grunting with surprising power of mimicry. 
The husband, hercupon, in great terror, approached 
the sty, crying out, ‘In the name of the Virgin, what. 
art thou?” On which the lover replied, “ Iam only 
a poor pig, sir, as I have a soul to be saved!’ 
At which the husband, thinking it was the devil in 
ambush, ran out of the house fér a priest, and thus 
gave the youth an opportunity for escape. 

An incident occurred in the course of the above 
intimacy, ludicrous enough, if we could but divest it 
somewhat of its less impudicious nature, which we 
will only notice en passant. Elliston, on one of 
these “ wine and walnut re-unions,” had proposed 
to this lady an excursion to the delightful town of 
Sevenoaks, and as hor husband wag not to be ad- 
mitted into the seeret, (for though assuredly he was 
one “not wanting what is stolen,” yet in a court 
of law, like them all, he would doubtless appear 
“the most affectionate and attached of husbands,’’) 
the expedition was to be conducted by sgine dex- 
lerity on both sides. 

The three days’ absence of the medical gentleman 
at Doncaster, might have rendered the lady’s escape 
‘safe enough, as far as he was concerned, but it was 
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deemed oxpedient to take some precautions in re- 
spect of good-natured friends and casual acquaint- 
ances, with which most neighbourhoods swarm; who 
might perhaps conccive it a bounden duty to re- 
move any blissful ignorance from before the eyes of 
a husband, and help him liberally to the tree of 
knowledge, and all the consequences of the fruit 
degout. 

It was therefore arranged that the lady should 
equip herself in a suit of mourning, assisted by tho 
most positive of all female disguise—a widow’s 
cap. Thus attired,’ she was to glidg stcalthily from 
home, when, at an appointed spot, the comedian 
was to receive her into a hackney coach, whence 
they were to proceed across the water, and subse- 
quently start by post-chaise for the salubrions re- 
treat of Sevenoaks. . 

“ Expectata dies aderat,”—The morning dawned ; 
and the lady prepared herself for the part she was 
called of to enact, with that sclf-possossion, as al- 
most to have induced belief the character wore no 
longer fictitious, In perfect safoty this “lone 
woman” traversed the strect of her own abode, and, 
after threading sundry by-ways, arrived, within a 
few minutes, at the appointed corner, where the 
enterprising actor was in readiness to receive 
her, 

Here they entered a hackney-coach, but taking 
unwisely the direction of Ludgato Hill, their pro- 
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gress was, for a considerable time, impeded by the 
multitude of vehicles which are always encountered 
on this spot. During this suspense, sundry per- 
sons, well known to our exemplary wife and widow, 
passed and re-passed, whilst the lady’s security was 
undoubtedly owing to the nature of her disguise, 
and her own imperturbability of manner, 

Having traversed Blackfriars Bridge, this worthy 
couple reached the spot where the post-chaise was 
in waiting, and Elliston, with a grace and easy au- 
dacity, which would have become Ranger himself, 
tendered his services to the transrhedation of his 
companion. 

At this moment, a gawky lad, in a tawdry livery, 
laden with cheese, grocery, and other articles of 
household consumption, who had been loitering at a 
shop-window near the spot, now suddenly rushod 
forward, and casting himself before the widow, in 
the most grotesque posture of alarm, began to 
blubber out, in disjointed accents of distre8s, 

“Wooh! wooh! ha! hal—wooh! hat poor 
master! poor master | hal hal hal” 

The self-possession even of that lady who forms 
our present subject, was not proof against this 
abrupt outpouring of human agony ; whilst Elliston 
looked on, for the moment, if not with equal confu- 
sion, at least with as much indecision of purpose. 
But the lad still kept up his generous grief in un- 
abated roaring, and as the spot on which the scene 
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occurred was sufficiently public, he soon brought 
about him a most ample auditory. 

Tt turned out that the youth, who had some time 
since served in the capacity of doctor’s boy, to the 
general practitioner in the city, had been discharged 
on suspicion of having stolen tho fostus of a hedge- 
hog, preserved in spirits, and deposited till then in 
his master’s laboratory; and being thus uncer 
pectedly impressed with the untimely dissolution of 
his late employer, he had burst into those demon- 
strations of gricf, which had now become positively 
a howl. . F 

Another gasp or two might, have brought hint a 
little to himself, but on wheeling round, and per- 
ceiving the commissariate wreck of tea, sugar, 
cheese, and pickles, scattered at his fect, the sluices 
of his agony wore again forced} resembling far more 
the ululation of a bull-calf than the syimpuathotic 
tones of a heart-stricken page. 

Thesnature of all this was soon apparent to one 
so deep in the equivoque of comedics as our hero. 
He immediately took up the clow thus thrown into 
his hands, and having rescved the widow from 
the sticky fingers of the hysteric lad, and deposited 
her within the yellow post-chaise, he led the youth, 
with true ‘ Ellistonian” solemnity, apart frém tho 
crowd, and entering into a circumstantial account 
of the calenture which had so unexpectedly removed 
the object of his lamentations from the troubles of 

AA 
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this world, and described with accuracy the vault 
in Allhallows Church, where his good master’s re- 
mains were deposited, together with the couplet to 
be cngraven on the monumental stone, he left him 
in lawful possession of half-a-guinca, to recal his 
spirits and refit his stores. And now stepping into 
the vehicle, with the same solemnity of mien in 
which he had conducted the previous business, 
the fugitives were once again on their adventurous 
way. 

The lady was soon restored to that incffable com- 
placency, out of which, before this day, she had 
never been surptised ; and having, with admirable 
dexterity, as she sat, relieved the sweet oval of her 
countenance from those vile weeds, and liberated 
her abundant tresses, black as the raven, (and, per- 
adventure, as full of omen,) from which the glow of 
animation, and the gleam of triumph, “ looked out 
and smiled ;” and having commuted the dense 
fall of Norwich crape, bencath which, quick suspi- 
ration so long had laboured, for the light and 
fantastic thread of Brussels, our Bread Strect 
“ Berenice” shone ont again in all her pristine love- 
liness. : 

Matters being thus restored, Elliston and the 
apothecary’s wife arrived at Bromley, . 

It if Hume, we believe, who hands us the doc. 
trine, that the errors which we arc now com- 
pelled to fix on our frail hero, are only such, that 
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when known are but trifles, and when concealed are 
of no offence at all. 

Our fagitives were precisely of the same school— 
and as the virtuous pair bowled down the rich vales 
of Kent, the comedian did justice to the poct as 
he repeated after him— 

“Tenvy not that bliss, if he or she 

Think fit to live in perfect chastity. 

Pure let them be, and free from taint or vice, 
I, for a few slight spots, am nat so nice. 

Not ev’ry man’s obliged to sell his store, 

And give up all his substance to the poor 
Such as are perfect may, I can’t déuy, 

But, by your leaves, Divines, so am not I.” 


“ Exquisite !” responded tho lady. 


And now we beg lo give upany further pursuit 
either of the parties or the narrative, of which we 
should, in all probability, have made not the 
slightest,notice, but for the little episodical inci- 
dent just recorded. 

Should we have wearied our roaders with folly, 
we will at least not outrage them by vice, for his- 
torical justice is not to be vindicated by mere truth 
alone, which, under certain phases, may be ag un- 
seemly as falsehood itself; nor should it ever be 
content to purchase an aventure cxgquise at the 
expense of a moral Icsson, a 


There is a certain species of attack to which it is 
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this world, and described with accuracy the vault 
in Althallows Church, where his good master’s re- 
mains were deposited, together with the couplet to 
be engraven on the monumental stone, he eft him 
in lawful possession of half-a-guinea, to recal his 
spirits and refit his stores. And now stepping into 
the vehicle, with the same solemnity of mien in 
which he had conducted the previous business, 
the fugitives were once again on their adventurous 
way. 

The lady was soon restored to that ineffable com- 
placency, out of which, before this day, she had 
never been surpfised ; and having, with admirable 
dexterity, as she sat, relieved the sweet oval of her 
countenance from those vile weeds, and liberated 
her abundant tresses, black as the raven, (and, per- 
adventure, as full of omen,) from which the glow of 
animation, and the gleam of triumph, “ looked out 
and smiled;” and having commuted the dense 
fall of Norwich crape, beneath which, quick suspi- 
ration so long had laboured, for the light and 
fantastic thread of Brussels, our Bread Strect 
“ Berenice” shone out again in all her.pristine love- 
liness. , 

Matters being thus restored, Hilliston and the 
apothecary’s wife arrived at Bromley. ; 

It if Hume, we believe, who hands us the doc- 
trine, that the errors which we are now com- 
pelled to fix on our frail hero, are only such, that 
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when known are but trifles, and when concealed are 
of no offence at all. 

Our fugitives were precisely of the same school— 
and as the virtuous pair bowled down the rich vales 
of Kent, the comedian did justice to the poet as 
he repeated after him— 


“Tonvy not that bliss, if he or she 

Think fit to live in perfect chastity. 

Pure let them be, and free from taint or viee, 
I, for a few slight spots, am not so nice. 

Not ev’ry man’s obliged to sell his store, 

And give up all his substance to the poor; 
Such as are perfect may, I can’t dény, 

But, by your leaves, Divines, so am not I.” 


* Bxquisite !’? responded the lady. 


And now we beg to give up.any further pursuit 
either of the parties or the narrative, of which we 
should, in all probability, have made not the 
slightest, notice, but for the little episodical inci- 
dent just recorded. 

Should we have wearicd our readers with folly, 
we will at least not outrage them by vice, for his- 
torical justice is not fo be vindicated by mere truth 
alone, which, under certain phases, may be as un- 
seemly as falsehood itself; nor should it ever be 
content to purchase an aventure eaquise at the 
expense of a moral lesson. . 


There is a certain species of attack to which it is 
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very obvious men whose avecations bring them 
immediately before the public, are more open than 
those of a private station, and to which of all others, 
the pursuits of an actor offer the greatest temptation 
—we mean that of anonymous communications. 

The actor, is one whose accessible ground in life 
and popular engagements, render him strikingly 
liable to these kind of offences, as the perpetrators 
of them are, for the most part, actuated by no 
deeper design than the gratification of an idle 
excitement, which -the clevated position of, for 
instance, a state functionary ‘or servant of the 
crown, affords not such direct means of gratifying. 

For these, epistolary guerillas have much addi- 
tional zest in the feeling of caste approximation 
with their objects, and the probability, on some 
occasion or other,” of personally witnessing the 
working of their occult imaginings. An anony- 
mous attack on an officer of state yields but a tame 
gratification to the gencral class of these Sporting 
characters-the bird is of too lofty a flight; its 
“aiery buildeth in the cedar’s top ;” but the game 
which flies nearer the ground, while it is more casy 
to strike, tumbles also so immediately within the 
ken of the marksman in ambush, that he has fre- 
quently the pleasing satisfaction of being an eyc- 
witness to the very writhings of his victim. 

True itis, that no elevation is a security from 
these attacks ; but eagles are not shot at overy day ; 
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and though the more expert weapon is sometimes 
raised against this nobler flight, yet it comes not 
within either the power or ambition of that ‘“hempen 
homespun” class of which we speak, to carry the 
rifle of ‘ Junius.” 

As the intentions of these anonymous specimens 
may be of all possible variety, so do the party- 
coloured duties of an actor offer as many premiums 
to the folly of this propensity. 

The actor, for example, is a lessee who has given 
umbrage to some ‘‘ play-goer,” who could get no 
seat in the pit, last night, at half price. Down goes 
the “ play-goer” to the Morning Herald with an 
epistolary effusion, which if rejected there, finds its 
way into the lessee’s private room with a few addi- 
tional epithets—or, he is ‘a manager, who has dis- 
appointed the fond visions of séme poetical gentle- 
man, who, so far from being desirous of concealing 
his name, has hitherto dreamt only of its immor- 
tality, by a sulphureous melodrama. Up goes the 
young gentleman and Dleeds his fever in a wretched 
lampoon—or, he is a player, whose success on a 
certain evening has-whetted the secret axe of some 
would-be rival in the part, Off he goes, and the 
comedian’s wife soon hears something of her hus- 
band which is noé “ to his advantage.”’—But chiefly, 
he is a young, handsome, enterprising, popular, 
‘na care devil” actor, who has quickened*the pulse 
of some innamorata, whom fear of discovery alone 
has hitherto preserved from sinning, and whose 
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ignorance of the machinery of adventure, has until 
now protracted the gratification of hor dosires.~ Up 
she goes—up to that chiutz sccond floor back, 
with hot-pressed thoughts and stationery, and the 
manager-actor by that very evening’a post, hears of 
the anonymous martyr, with a little hint to the revo- 
lation of her spirit. 

Of theso favours, in all their interesting varicty, 
Elliston had his share—perhaps more than his 
share—the grosser threats, however, for the most 
part, fell blunted at his fect ; but for the shafts of 
Cupid, as they were levelled at something more 
tender than a manager's conscience, he was not 
unfrequently desperately wounded, 

We shall readily be spared particular disclosures, 
which would by no means tend to elevate the dig- 
nity of our history; but we must take leave to 
mention one example of the above, so intimately 
interwoven with the subsequent days of our subjcet, 
as to be positively inextricable from ouredaty as 
biographey. This was an anonymous, or rather 
pseudonymous friend, who stuck to him for cightecn 
years, the firat letter being repsived by Klliston in 
January, 1809, and the last in 1827. 

But the curiosity was not fixed in this alone. 
The&e letters, received in the course of the time 
just lluded to—some in tho airy dress of poetry, 
others it the more sober garb of prosc~~some 
addressed to Elliston himself, others to his wife— 
some sharply castigatory, others softly adulatory— 
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some affecting dramatic matters, others relating to 
domestic concerns,—all in the most unequivocal 
terms of regard, but not a syllable to flatter the 
most credulous fancy in less innocent imaginings, 
were in number, at least one hundred, and bearing 
the signature “ Invisiblina !” Suffice to say, the 
correspondent avowed but only her sex—for the 
rest, the mystery followed Elliston to his grave. 

It might be well imagined that no means or artifice 
had been left untried for the discovery of ‘ Invisi- 
blina.” Letters, accompanied by no inconsiderable 
presents to the wife and family of Elliston; had 
from time to time, been left under her direction, at 
his residence. Trinkets, game, books, birth-day 
odes, all bearing the impress “ Invisiblina,” had 
found their way, by public conveyance, to Stratford 
Place. Sometimes, indeed, despatches had arrived 
by other messengers, and once the vigilance of 
Elliston had intercepted a bearer, but the employé 
was worthy the mistress he served, and baflled effec- 
tually every inquiry. : 

“ Tnvisiblina” was a pixy of no common order; 
nothing relative td ‘the comedian, or his transac- 
tions, was hidden from her knowledge. She was 
in possession of all he did, and penetrated even his 
designs. His transgressions stood in recorded lines 
against him within a day of their commission. Like 
Frankenstein, he was in the power of an agency he 
could not elude ; but unlike Frankenstein, he was 
the subject of a beneficent director. 


— 
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At times, however, Uiliston was almost driven to 
madness by these inexplicable transactions. 

Gifts had reached him, which he was called on 
to acknowledge through the public journals ; and 
reproaches had reached him, which he was only called 
an to acknowledge by a reformation of his errors. 

“ Tnvisiblina” was a spirit of honour—for with 
these errors she meddled only to reclaim the hus- 
band, not to afflict the wife. To Mrs. Elliston she 
was a friend and benefactor ; to Elliston himself, a 
benefactor and a monitor. 

Year after year, lustrum after Justrum succceded, 
and no guess had been afforded to those perplexing 
benefits. Plots laid by Elliston (which we shall 
hereafter notice more particularly in their places) 
had been rendered abortive—schemes for the dis- 
covery of “ Invisibliia,” which ‘ Invisiblina” her- 
self had better cognizance of than some of the 
agents for their accomplishment; and while the 
comedian knew not so much as the very Glemont 
in which shs dwelt, there was no corner in his own 
existence shut out from her intelligenco, 

We will beg leave to offer a dricf recueil (for we 
can well spare it) from the hortatory piles in our 
possession—pocms, which, if they do not reach 
posterity, are at least long enough ; and prose suffi- 
cient to compose a corpus epistolare for all the dra- 
matic genefations which are yet behind. 

The following was amongst the earliest specimens 
received :— 
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« May tho blessings of life, now and ever befriend you! 
Love of children and wife, in your efforts attend you | 
Eey'ry sentenee abroad, all your actions acquit, 

And your conscience applaud ev'ry thought you admit! 
But escape you can never the vigilant eye 
Of that Spirit unknown—your Znvisible Spy. 


‘May you ever advance in the path you've sclected | 
May you win ev'ry chance, if the cause be respected! 
May your offspring be proud of the parent they find, 
And the drama endow’d with the wealth of your mind! 

But years shalt revolve, and my caution be nigh, 
And ne’cr shall you know your Invisible Spy.” 


Some days afterwards— 


I send to Mrs. Elliston 
A token of regard; 
To you, a caution to be wise, 
In language of the bard. 
Three lonely hours, when neidnight past, 
Watch'd she, and you away— 
Worse, worse than absent— Thursday last ! 


In riot, wine, and play ! 
e 


“ Beware! beware! these dangers fly ! 
Lest sorrows round thee flock ; 
Por she will henceforth watch you by 
* Invisiblint’s’ cLock, 
The steady hand upon its round, 
Which points the minutes now, 
* Shall tell you are employ’d unfound, 
And ticking, whisper—how.” a 


With the above, to Elliston himself, a handsome 
dial was forwarded to his wife. The verses evi- 
dently allude to some late indiscretion of our hero. 
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Again, the vigilance of “ Invisiblina” appears to 
have tracked him in his wanderings— 

«¢Two nights together,’ so Lloratio said, 

‘Te and Marcellus had not been in bed— 

‘Two nights together, speak your constant crime, 

Tow much you lost—much more—than merely dune. 
Tlouts, guineas, squander’d—better far have kept om— 
Rather pay lll, believe me,—than aeecpe "em 1” 

The following is one of Elliston’s advertisements 
in the Morning Post, in conformity to the will of 
the ‘ Invisible Power:”’— 

‘To ‘Invisiblina.’ The acknowledgment of the 
recelpt of a present to ‘ Blanche,> commonly called 
‘ Juliet,’* was duly sent to the Morning Post, but 
from the multiplicity of advertisements, and the 
pressure of other business, it has unavoidably been 
delayed. 

“Why does so beneficent a being withhold herself 
from receiving personal demonstrations of gratitude, 
for innumerable favours? Why should thanks, 
fresh and warm from the heart, be forced through 
the artificial channel of the press, and be poured 
out, cold and clouded, on the altar of ‘ Invisiblina?? 
Mysterious being, ‘unfold thyself)” 


— 


We subjoin one letter further from “ Invisiblina,” 
which ‘will sufficiently explain itself :— 

Descending from the regions of air to become 

* The present here alluded to appears to have been sent to 


Mary Julict Elliston, born 2! July, 1809, diod in Seplember, 
1811. 
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earthy and of the flesh, I visited Drury Lane Theatre 
on Monday last, to witness again your impersona- 
tion of the Duke Aranza. 

“ Believe me, I was disappointed. You have be- 
come careless and inflated—undignified and unna- 
tural, The freshness and native bloom of this 
portraiture is faded, and the complexion supplicd 
by the daub of harlotry. Trifle no longer with public 
favour—for he who loses the wealth he once pos- 
sessed, becomes poorer than he who was never rich. 

‘* Beware the acetous fermentation of sudden po- 
pularity | it will eat into your very vitals, and search 
you beyond even the art of ‘ Invistblina.’ 

“The journals have spoken truly of you—had 
you acted this part on the first night of the repre. 
sentation of the play, in the manner of Monday last, 
it never had been one step m the ladder of your 
fame. Leave burlesque and harlequinade to other 
places, and for other hands—poor Lord Harcourt, 
wouldehave becn pained to the heart had he wit- 
nessed what I witnessed.” 4 


There can be but little question that “ Invisiblina” 
was a sound critic as well as a fast friend. Elliston, 
though still continuing attractive, particularly in 
his comic parts, had given just offence on Various 
occasions, not only by sloventiness in acting, but by 
indiscretions of convivial indulgence, ef which he 
appeared ambitious the public should have the most 
unequivocal evidence, 
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An occasion of this kind had nearly lost him the 
friendship of his valuable ally, Warner Phipps, who 
despatched to him so severe a lecture on the folly 
of intemperance, that the actor, doubly grand and 
important as he ever was, when be knew he had 
been playing the profligate, knocked at his friend’s 
door, for the purpose of demanding what he called 
satisfaction—and satisfaction he really had, for 
Phipps, in addition to his former threats, gave him 
to understand he should also throw up all manage- 
ment of Elliston’s pecuniary affairs, if these diver- 
tisseyrents were repeated, and should also put in 
force certain bond debts on the part of the come- 
dian, while there might be yet something unsquan- 
dered to liquidate them. 

Elliston, like those who came to scoff, remained 
to pray, was sufficiently humbled at the interview; 
but meeting, soon after, one of his nightly com- 

-panions, who had been apprised of the actor’s hos- 
tile intentions, Jlliston assured him that Mr. Phipps, 
having made every apology which a gentleman ought 
to demand, he could of course feel no otherwise 
than propitiated| - 

This was thoroughly “ Bilistonian’ *—with such 
illusions did he often comfort himself, like one we 
have heard of, who, being scarcely able to command 
a dinner, would look disdainfully at the clevation 
of legislato’s, exclaiming, ‘‘ These are the peaple 
whom I pay to think for me!” Yet, spite of all 
these remonstrances from Phipps and others, we 
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fear Elliston had too fatally contracted the ‘ second 
nature”’—a habit of wine. We remember to have 
heard of a Turk, who had an eunuch who used to 
get drunk, whom he swore by Mahomet, he would 
strangle if he ever committed the offence again. 
Yet the eunuch still continued to drink, The Turk, 
now believing that there must be some extraordi- 
nary charm in liquor, since this man preferred it to 
life, fell to it himself, and very soon drank himself 
into the grave. 


On the event oftthe great national jubilee, Ellis- 
ton, in the ardour of gratitude to royal patronage 
which he had long enjoyed, gave a féte in Stratford 
Place, to a select party of his own and Mrs. Ellis~ 
ton’s friends; which, divested of some bizarreries, 
was reasonable enough. But Elliston could do 
nothing like other peoplc—all his designs were 
a little larger than life, and he was ever making that 
advancé beyond the sublime, which we have long 
been taught is but a step, , 

Dr. Kitchener, Mr. Phipps, Pope, Johnstone, and 
the celebrated Mr.** Romeo” Coates were of the 
entertainment—a party well-suited to elicit the pe- 
culiarities of the latter gentleman, who though never 
wanting encouragement, was now in the hands of a 
host, who, like Wycherley himself, had the peculiar 
fomentous quality of bringing the humours of men 
at once to a head. 

Mr. Coates, of course, was called on to recite, 
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and Dr, Kitehener well observing that, as music was 
a sister art, he should accompany the recitative 
with appropriate bars on the pianoforte. ‘This was 
accordingly put into operation, bul the playful 
“ sister,’ not so observant of that sinfonia as she 
might have been, fell on the tender passages of 
Lothario with such an astounding obligato, that the 
aspirations for Calista were completely drowned in 
the murder of the Innocents. 

But of all this, the “ Amateur of Fashion’? was 
himself equally innocent, or if, perhaps, pushed too 
far, received some opportune encouragement which 
rendered him again heroic ; as Swift tells a story 
of a Jew at Madrid, who being condemned to the 
flames, a crowd of boys followed him to his martyr- 
dom, and fearing they might lose their sport should 
he recant, tapped him on the back, crying out, 
* Sta firme, Moyse !” 

= “Tt is frequently in that nice discrimination, in 
which our greatest actors fail,” observed Mr. Coates, 
‘* you will perceive in me indications of delicacy in 
recitations, that neither Booth, Barry, Garrick, nor 
Kemble ever exhibited. When Taddress myself to 
Providence, T always raise the left hand—the inno- 
cent, the inoffensive limb! The right arm is the 
instrument of war and devastation.” 

“ True,” replicd Pope; “ but it is also the right 
hand of fellowship.” 

“ Ay—ay,” rejoined “ Romeo,” a little puzzled; 
“but I am ambidextrous.” Saying which, he 
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turned towards two ladies, and taking one in each 
arm, seated himself between them, ‘‘ Now, this is 
what I call Love amongst the Roses,” cried he. 

To do Mr. Coates justice, however, Elliston re- 
peated a “bon mot” of his guest, which gained him 
better applause. They were speaking together of 
the merits of a certain great actor, when some one 
by, observed, ‘That gentleman is beyond all 
praise.” 

“ Yes,” replied Romeo, ‘‘ so far beyond it, that 
it will never reach him.” 

Pope’s besetting sin, gastronomic, is well remem- 
bered. Amongst the many anecdotes related con- 
cerning him, is a humorous equivoque, which trans- 
pired at Drury Lane. The ‘ Suspicious Husband” 
was in rehearsal, in which Pope had gone through 
the character of Mr, Strickland, but the actor who 
was to have sustained the part of his servant, Tester, 
being ‘“ suddenly taken ill,” (as all theatrical mis- 
adventures are called,) a very underling, who had 
scarcely ever spoken a line on the stage, was called 
on to fulfil his duty. After the morning’s rehearsal, 
which this unhappy-wight got through with fear and 
trembling, his next puzzle was respecting his cos- 
tume. Accosting Pope just as he was passing off at 
the wing, with marked submission, but with a ner- 
vous abruptness, said, “ Pray, Sir, how is it “to be 
dressed?” But Pope, who had ever ne thing 
uppermost in his thoughts, namely, first and second 
course, entrées, &c., replied as abruptly, ‘* Stuffed, 
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to be sure—stuffed by all means.’ With this in- 
telligence, his friend, the actor, departed. 

On the evening of the play’s representation, when 
“all ladies and gentlemen concerned” were inet in 
the Green Room, ready to go on for their respective 
parts, in walks the Tester of the night, as completo 
a Falstaf’ in livery, as could possibly have been 
accomplished. In costume, at least, he had gal- 
lantly resolved there should be no deficiency ; for 
the small clothes, in fact, could scarcely contain the 
weight he carried The shrieks of the assembled 
party can be well imagined. ‘?In the name of all 
that’s wonderful, what is this?” was the universal 
demand, ‘ Why! why! Mr. Pope said it should 
be stuffed, and may the devil fetch me, but I’ve 
had trouble enough,” said the terrified votary of 
art. 

But the “ Follies of a Day” were not altogether 
appropriated by one person, LElliston, who could 
never walk the earth, except bearing the Nclmet of 
Achilles, was to-night more than usually magnifi- 
cent. The supper was consecrated by ‘“ Non nobis 
Domine,” and a piece of smell artillery from the 
tiles of Stratford Place announced the “ King’s 
health !” to the consternation of the whole parish. 
This .was followed by a speech from the host 
himself, being under the positive impression, the 
eyes and ‘ears of Ewrope were at that momont upon 
him, 

On the 19th of September, the new splendid 
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theatre in Covent Garden was opened with ‘* Mac- 
beth,” and “ The Quaker,” an event memorable by 
the “ O. P.” riots, which were nightly continued 
until the 16th of December. 

The revival of many of Shakspeare’s finest plays, 
particularly ‘“ Julius Czsar?? and ‘ Coriolanus,” 
under the masterly hands of John Kemble, carried 
this order of drama, in scenic representation, to a 
higher pitch, perhaps, than it had ever previously 
attained. English Comedy belongs not more to 
the time of Charles II., than the loftier Drama to 
the period of Siddons and Kemble—true, there was 
Betterton in the earlier age, yet, like Sir Walter 
Scott, he stood alone in his peculiar art; but the 
united excellence of the Kemble family in imperson- 
ation, and the intelligent direction of the one in 
acenic appliances, rendered theeShaksperian Drama 
their own appropriate renown, 

As Schlegel speaks of his countryman Winkel- 
man, 80Kemble ‘ transformed himself completcly 
into an ancient, and lived only in appearance in his 
own land, unmoved by its influence.” The days are 
past; and, like mogt glories which are past, appear 
irrevocable: the prophetic language of Dr. Johnson 
rises in our mind, and we now live but to fulfil a 
like spirit of prediction :— 7 

« Perhaps where Lear has wept, and IIamlet died. 
On flying cars new sorecrers may ride ; ° 
Perhaps (for who can guess th’ effects of chance) 
Tere IIunt may box, or Mahomet may dance." 
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Drury Lane Theatre destroyed—Miss Farren—Mrs. Jordan— 
Letter to Sheridan-~The Opera House—Lyccum-——-Natural 
history, rats, bugs—-Covent Garden Compauy—Tord Tar- 
‘eourt’s death—Miss Mellon—Ornifhology—Miss Warren 
Whimsical hoax—A Custom Iouso clerk—A parlour seene 
—An uproar—“ Invisiblina,” lost. 


On the 24th of February of this year (1809), a 
convivial theatricat party was assembled in Lin- 
coln’s-inn Fields, at the house of Mr. Richard 
Wilson, a gentleman who had been appointed, in 
1802, one of the board of management of Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

This annual mecting had long been of the most 
joyous character. The host, esteemed for his hos- 
pitality, and the guests, comprising the leading per- 
formers of the above establishment, together with 
some of the choice spirits of the day, could hardly 
fail constituting a reunion of the most animated 
description, The “ King’s health !” had been already 
expressed in suitable demonstrations of loyalty, and 
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Mr. Wilson was in possession of his friend’s atten- 
tion, by an occasional speech, on the state of affairs 
at Drury Lane, when about concluding his state- 
ment, with a hearty hurrah for its lasting prosperity, 
the butler rushed into the room, and announced 
Drury Lane Theatre in flames | 

The consternation may be easily imagined. Ina 
moment the house of festivity was a desert—the 
whole party hurrying to the scene of destruction. 
A body of constables, as usual in such cases, had 
formed a barrier at a distance from the theatre, 
which Elliston had some difficulty in passing. ‘He 
was, however, soon recognised, and fortunate enough 
in gaining that part of the building in which he had 
deposited sundry articles of value, amongst them, 
a specialty, on which he was jyst about to sue the 
individual liable under it. 

Unhurt, but without his hat, he escaped with a 
these effects from the burning pile, on which he 
had scarcely*congratulated himself, when he disco- 
vered his watch was gone he rogues! it was a 
gold repeater, which had belonged to the late Master 
of Sidney ; the only’ tangible memorial which there 
had been any chance of his nephew’s retaining, for 
all othor bequests, being money, were about as 
secure in the hands of Elliston, as the Apollo-at that 
very moment, on the liquefying roof of old Drury.* 

* We subjoin the following extract from Moore’s Life of 
Sheridan, on this calamitous event. ‘On the night of the 
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It is curious to remark, that on the opening of 
the late theatre, which cost 129,000L, an occasional 
epilogue, spoken by Miss Farren, assured the public 
that a conflagration could never take place in that 
theatre, as they had water cnough to drown authors, 
actors, auditory, and all their applause, to boot-—~at 
the conclusion of which, a shower of real water was 
produced, and an iron curtain Jet down in sight of 
the assured spectators, The result, however, 
forcibly reminds us of a fricnd, who was only 
overturned once during his life, in a stage-couch, 

° 
24th of February, when the House of Commona was ogeupied 
with Mr. Ponsonby's motion on the conduct of the war in 
Spain, and Mr. Sheridan was present, the house was suddenly 
illuminated by a blaze of light, and the debate being interrupted, 
it was ascertained that tlic theatre in Drary Lane was on five, 

“A motion was made to adjourn, but Mr. Sheridan said that 
‘Whatever might be the extent of the private calanity, ha hoped 
it would not interfore with the public business of the country,’ 
He then left the house, and proceeding to Drury Lane, wits 
nesseil, with f fortitude which strongly interested all, the entire 
destruction of his property. 

“It is said, that as he sat at the Pigzza Coffee [lonse, during 
the fire, taking some refreshment, a friend of his having ro 
marked on the philosophic calmness in which he bore his mis- 
forture, Sheridan answered, ¢ A man inay surely taka o glass of 
wine by his own fireside.’ 

“ Without vouching,” continues Moore, “ for the authenticity 
of this ancdtlote, (whieh may lave been, for anght I know, like 
the Wandering Jew, a regular attendant upon all fires sinee the 
time of Hierocles,) I give it as [ heard it.” 
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which happened when he travelled by the ‘‘ Patent 
Safety.” 

The fire happened on a Friday in Lent, when 
there was no play. It commenced in the coffee- 
room of the theatre, which fronted Brydges Strect, 
and from which there was a direct communication to 
the first circle of boxes. The workmen had quitted 
the house, leaving a flue overheated, and hence the 
origin of the calamity. The water which was to 
overwhelm the building in such an event, had been 
suffered to escape ; and as to the iron curtain, there 
was no assistance at hand to drop it. The ruin was 
complete— 

“Tn one dread night, our city saw, and sigh’d, 
Bow’d to the dust, the Drama’s tower of pride— 


In one short hour, beheld the blazing fane, 
Apollo sink, and Shakspeare tease to reign,” 


Amongst the many epistolary attentions which 
Shoridan reccived on this event; the following was* 
from Mrs, Jordan :— 

* Bushey House, Thursday, 

« My pear Sir,—Itis not for one with such weak 
persuasions as mine, to attempt any consolatory ad- 
dress to you under this late calamity, who must 
have a mind to encounter any misfortune, as to 
comprehend all subjects. But I feel I shotld be 
wanting in respect to you, and most certainly to 
my own sense of kind obligations, weré I to suffer 
an event, which calls forth the sympathy of the 
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whole world, to pass unnoticed by one, who has the 
happiness of being ranked amongst your friends. 
Believe me, my dear sir, | condole with you sin- 
cerely in this late calamity at Drury Lane, T 
lament, with the public, the destruction of that 
edifice, on whose ancient site so many dramatic 
triumphs have been cclebrated, and none greater 
than your own. And I condote with those sufferers 
who, in having less strength of mind than yourself, 
may have had more necd of it; who, in addition to 
their loss of all, find themselves unblest by the 
powers of regaining anything. - 

“But I am not without satisfaction in finding 
such prompt exertions are malting for the benofit of 
our extensive company. I shall neither be wanting 
in effort or goodwill in the cause ; and if my humble 
talent should be déemed advisable, do not let it 
remain idle on a single occasion. 

“My woman has been with me this morning. 
The attendants have been great sulferors; Tam 
happy to find their salaries will be paid, should the 
public patronize. 

“ Beliove me, my dear Sir, 
** Your sincere friend, and humble servant, 
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We subjoin a brief extract from Anthony Pas- 
quin—a faint memorial of this inimitable child of 
Thalia. 

“In Nell, sportive nature’s bluff habits ave shewn, 

And the rose of frank heartedness blushes full blown ; 
Not a ray issues forth from her keen sable eye, 

But gives the tame race of refinement the lie. 

The broad jolly rapture she paints with such truth, 
That surliness grins in despite of his tooth. 

Yet her name’s not been raised by illiberal arts, 

Her gazers confronted, and rush’d to their hearts. 
Her features, applause, like transparencies, win, 
Which owe their éffects to the light that’s withinw’* , 


On Thursday, 16th March, the Drury Lane com- 
pany, under sanction of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
with the consent of the Drury Lane proprietors, 
opened the Opera House, for three nights, as 
stated, for their common benefit. The first per- 
formance was ‘‘ Man and Wife,” “ Sylvester Dag- 
gerwood,”” and the ballet of “ Quichotte,” by the” 
whole force of the Opera corps, producing 5491. 
The second night was the ‘* Honcymooh,” with an 
eecasional address. Mrs. Jordan acted “The Country 
Girl,” on the third night, the receipts being 8841. 
So warmly did the public take up the cause of the 
Drury vefugees, that three additional nights were 
then announced. On the evening in which Madame 

* Mrs, Jordan retired from the stage in 1814, In this me- 


mornble year, the sun of Siddons magnificently set, and all cyes 
wore turned to the saffron rising of O'Neil. 
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Catalani sang, in the part of Semiéraméde, the 
receipts were 9032. ‘he total of these receipts 
amounted to 4266/,—the principal performers 
receiving 751. per cent. on their respective sala- 
ries—the second class, 871, 10s, por cont., and the 
third class their full demands. 

The company then carricd on operations at the 
Lyceum, where they acted for fifty-two nights, and 
received 13,2351. One of their items of expense, 
on entering, was remarkable enough, viz., 61. 1s. 
for killing bugs, and something less for the profes- 
sional services of a rat-catcher.” The rats, indeed, 
appear to have had a greater run in the theatre than 
any other of its productions, for the dcath of the 
actors alone put an end to the entertainment, 

It is not a little singular, that tho very “ rat- 
catcher” himself becamo, some years afierwards, a 
member of the Olympic Company, when Winston 
directed, under Elliston’s management. lad this 
“rat-catcher”’ played the part of Tybalt, ‘nothing 
could have been more fit. * 

For some little time previous to the destruction 
of Drury Lane Theatre, Arnolds who had obtained 
a licence for the representation of English operas, 
had becn coquetting with one Lingham, a byecches.. 


eee Far hotter joke than our own, was uttored by Madame 
Vastris to Acnald, who, telling hor av tailor had applied to him 
for an engagement at the English Opera Uouse, said, « You had 
better bring him out as pantaloon.” 
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maker, and proprietor of the Lyccum Theatre, for 
renting that building for such performances. The 
house was at this juncture occupied by wild beasts, 
conjurors, phantasmagorians, &c., “ mendict, mime, 
balatrones,” (hence, peradyenture, the bugs,) bipeds, 
quadrupeds, and multipeds ; for all of which, Ar- 
nold fancied he had a charm, potent as that of 
Orpheus—namely, his own music. But on the 
Tuesday immediately following the fire, not having 
come to the scratch, (which was really not a little 
formidable, recollecting the variety of animals he 
would have to enéounter,) Lingham, with laudable 
activity, offered Sheridan the theatre on the same 
terms he had named to Arnold, and thus the 
breeches-malcr, fitting the immediate necessitics of 
the Drury dictator, the proposal was agreed to. 

The very next day, howéver, Arnold calls on 
Lingham, proposing to conclude the negotiation at 
once, and the tradesman, belicving he had bee» 
commiissioned on the part of the Drury Lane pro- 
prictors, (in whose service Arnold was intimately 
cngaged,) without hesitation assented, Evorything 
was therefore supposed to be mutually understood, 
and the matter was settled; except the formalities 
of legal instruments. 

On the following morning, Lingham ‘quitted 
London, leaving to his son the power of ratifying 
this treaty, which was accordingly done; and Arnold, 
under a written agreement, became lessee for a term 
of three years. 
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But the astonishment of the good Jandlord was 
by no means slight, when, on his return to town, 
he discovered who, in fact, his real lessee was; and 
also, that his son, Mr. Lingham, junior, had con- 
sented to the insertion of a clause, giving Arnold 
the right of purchase at any time within the unex- 
pired term of the lease. 

Lingham was by no means indifferent as to a 
choice of tenants—he preferred the Drury pro- 
prietors ; and as he fancied a little sharp practice 
had been employed in the transaction, an attempt 
was made, on his part, to set asitle the agreement ; 
but as it appeared he had given absolute power to 
his son to act in his behalf, the object was found 
difficult. 

To avoid litigation, the agreement was suftercd 
to remain in force; and the Drury Lane company 
entered the Lyceum as tenants of Arnold, in the 
-place of Lingham. 

The Covent Garden company was at this time 
carrying on their busincss at the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket, previous to the opening of the new 
and magnificent edifice alluded to in our last chap- 
ter, and was perhaps the best body of performers 
that had ever been got together, in the memory of 
the living, 

It was composed as follows :—-KKcmble, Cooke, 
Young, C. ‘Kemble, Pope, Brunton, Murray, &c., 
Lewis, Jones, Munden, Fawcett, Liston, Emery, Blan- 
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chard, Simmons, Farley, &c.; Incledon, Taylor, 
Bellamy, &c.; Grimaldi, Bologna, Byrne, &c.; 
Mrs, Siddons, Miss Norton, Mrs. St. Ledger, Mrs. 
Humphries, Mrs. H. Johnston, Mrs. C, Kemble, 
Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Dickons, Mrs. 
Liston, Miss Meadows, Miss Bolton, &c. &c. 

Here was, indeed, a constellation! But scarcely 
will it be believed that, with this extraordinary 
assemblage of talent cngaged in the Haymarket 
Theatre—representing, too, the most sterling plays 
on the national roll—that the receipts were some- 
times under the niyhily expenses, not 10 mention the 
great deficit there must have been on the weckly 
payment of all persons engaged. 

This identical company, a few weeks before, acting 
in the Italian Opera House, rarely failed attracting 
full audiencos—a fact which, undoubtedly, proves 
that, whether or not “large theatres be more bene- 
ficial Lo dramatic representations, the public, at leasty 
like tlf2m and prefer them ; perhaps under a sort of 
impression that they get more for their moncy, or 
that— 


“« Magno de flumine mallem, 
Quam ex hoe fonticulo sumore.” 


The, following favour was the last Elliston ever 
received from his respected and valuablg friend, 
Lord Harcourt ; the Earl dying in the spring of this 
year. It was written but a short time before the 
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fall of Drury. In this nobleman the family or 
actors lost one of its most honoured protectors, 
and the stage itself was deprived of a patron, to 
whose taste, liberality, and exertions, much of its 
prosperity had been owing, 
“ Naneham, Sunday, 

“ Srr,—You may be surprised at hearing from 
me, dated this place, but a near friend of minc—a 
lady—was last week so delighted with your acting, 
that she has requested me to beg of you, if possible, 
to make an arrangement in the thoatre, for your 
playing Hotspur, on any day after Tuesday, and 
secure for Miss Fanquicr, Queen Strect, Mayfair, 
the stage and contiguous box, on that side of the 
house, which would be most advantageous for 
viewing your principal scenes, 

“Lady Harcourt Sends her compliments, Pray 
offer mine to my old friend} (for I cannot give up 
-an expression of estcem, out of false politencss to 
the sex,) my old friend, Miss Pope—and ‘believe 
me your humble servant, 

“ Tlarcourn, 

“PS, I have a copy of Coliéy Cibber’s ‘ Apo- 
logy,” with some interesting emendations by an 
unkngwn hand. [ purchased it some fow years ago, 
and will take an opportunity for letting you see it.” 


Elliston, with all his mystery of manner, kept 
about an equal guard over his secrets as his money, 
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so thal there were many of his friends, who knew 
as much concerning ‘ Invisiblina” as lic himself. 
This frailty rendered him Hable to repeated mau- 
vaises plaisanteries, of which the boldest in design was 
the contrivance of Miss Mellon, who some years af- 
terwards, when Mrs. Coutts, made full confession. 

In Norfolk Street, Strand, lodged a gentleman 
holding a situation in the customs, a Mr. Borrow~ 
dale, an old friend of Miss Mellon’s family, and 
whom that lady occasionally visited. He was a 
staid, systematic bachelor, and as little calculated 
for the hero of ah adventure, as such a character 
might be naturally imagined; but Miss Mellon 
having set her heart upon a stratagem, had also as 
positively made up her mind, he should be the chiof 
agent in the affair. 

The gentleman occupicd the drawing-room floor 
of the house in question, and in the lower apart- 
ments resided an airy, antique maiden, who was 
somewhat of ‘a character.” She was a well-dis- 
posed person, but her long practice in-the artificial 
parure of rouge, had so estranged her perception 
from the real aspect of nature, that she was now 
more like a red Indian than a Saxon; or rather her 
face resembled that appearance, which is sometimes * 
fantastically made by tracing human outlines on an 
ace of diamonds, 

Ter next passion was her aviary. Th her apart- 
ment were collected all specimens of birds, from 
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the Indus to the Po—the screaming cockatoo to 
the chattering pie—the common starling to the 
red-pole finch. Of canaries she had a vast varicty, 
and her apparatus for pairing &c. was very perfect. 

Brecdimg-cages, maw-seed, and scalded rape, 
were scattered on shelves and tables, [n the pro- 
lific constitution of these birds she was greatly 
interested, and had often witnessed the female 
ready to produce a second brood before the first 
was able to quit the nest. Ter very chintz furni- 
ture was patterned with birds, while she herself 
was as fine a spegimen of the red mackaw, as evor 
came from Delhi or Cashmere. 

Tler third peculiarity was an everlasting song, 

which, for one who kept company with birds, is not 
perhaps so very extraordinary. But it was a song 
set to the music of her own heart, and the poetic 
words ‘My nephew the colonel in India.” 
° Never could she utter a sentence, or address any 
one, in which “ my nephew the colonel in India” 
did not beara part. Her acquaintances had heard 
it a thousand times, and the butcher, when plead- 
ing guilty to a tough rump-steale of the day before, 
secured his condonation by a timely inquiry re. 
specting her last accounts from “her nephew the 
colonel in India.” The starling had of course 
caught the beloved lesson ; while the very walls, 
which we kfiow have ears, had long been conscious 
of this only theme. 
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Miss Mellon had frequently heard her friend speak 
of this lady and her packet of peculiavitics, which 
were quite enough to induce her, with his aid, to 
play off a pleasantry both on the spinster and the 
comedian. 

A letter was forthwith concocted and addressed 
to Elliston, stating, that if he would call at six o’clock 
on acertain day on Miss Warren, in Norfolk Street, 
some elucidation would be vouchsafed as to the in~ 
comprehensible ‘ Invisiblina,” 

Miss Mellon was well acquainted with the nights 
of Elliston’s professional engagements, and took 
care therefore to fix on a practicable occasion ; and 
making no doubt as to the success of her fantasy, 
took her station in the apartment of her accessory, 
who in fact became not a little frightened as the 
plot thickened, and awaited the arrival of their com- 
mon victim. 

St. Clemont’s clock had already tolled the houy 
of six»and some twenty minutes graco had elapsed, 
but no visitor lo Miss Warren. The neryous state 
of the actress and guilly partner, wore just in an 
inverse ratio. Ag the one was excited, so did the 
other find relief; when suddenly a knock at the 
street door set both hearts into a gallop, and the 
delighted contriver of the plot heard distinctly over 
the banisters, the well-known accents of Ranger de- 
manding admission to Miss Warren. dmagination 
now supplied a full fruition to her scheme. Miss 
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Mellon was ail ecstasy, but as to the unhappy clerk 
in the customs, having somewhat the fear of the chicf 
magistrate of Bow Street before his cyes, he was 
the very picture of woe. 

A considerable time clapsed, and Elliston was 
still closeted with Miss Warren,——‘ Invisiblina” and 
“ My nephew the colonel in Tndia” were the playful 
watchwords of the anxious listencrs, when their 
ears were startled by a scream, which positively 
made the male conspirator tremble in his shoes. 
Fielding commences one of his chapters by the 
words “A violent uproar now arose in the entry,” 
and we cannot do better than quote the very lan- 
guage, for at this moment Miss Warren, Illiston, 
a servant girl, and a Scotch terricr, were in one 
common state of clamour in the passage; while a 
general insurrection’of the whole aviary, though 
multiplying the tongues, by no means tended to 
eender the text intelligible, 

By an act of involuntary courage, the clerk of 
the customs, sprang down the staircase, when Miss 
Warren exclaimed, “ Oh, Mr. Borrowdale |—Oh, 
Mr. Borrowdale! that vile bird man has entered my 
bed-room— Oh, the cormorant! would that my 
nephew the colonel in India were present.” 

“ Borrowdale, Borrowdale,” repeated Eliston, 
in a supremely comic tone—‘ the Borrowdales—- 
know thent well—come from Cheshire-—Cheshire, 
in Keut—one settled at Acapuleo—his sister mar. 
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ried a Moravian”—~at which tirade the custom- 
house officcr stared with a hundred eyes, but on 
went the now hero of the scene. 

“Your little woman, Borrowdale, has been some- 
what alarmed at the gambols of her cockatoo—I 
just started up to quiet the bird, when that damned 
horned owl——but walk in, Borrowdale, and [’)] 
tell you the whole history ;” saying which, he hooked 
the perplexed placeman by the button, and gently 
persuaded him into the parlour. 

Miss Warren, (the crimson drops trickling from 
her countenance,) Itere followed both gentlemen into 
the apartment, when the comedian perceiving a tray 
of crockery ready for an afternoon’s repast, observed 
with true Ellistonian solemnity, ‘‘ And now, Madam, 
we'll take a cup of your exquisite souchong ” 

Borrowdale, who had wit enough to determine 
the best course which could be pursued, immediately 
gave both his hearers to understand, he knew thee 
name aitd person of Miss Warren’s unexpected visi- 
tor, and wiscly suggested some mistake had beon 
the cause of the vexatious contretemps. 

The history of the meantime, in which Elliston 
had been closeted with the spinster, appears to have 
been thjs :-—He had, of course, arrived, hoping to 
hear something of * Invisiblina,” and Miss Warren, 
rather expecting a visit from a bird-fancier, at about 
the same time, a most comic equivoque had been 
the consequence. 

cc 
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Bat Elliston quickly perceiving that both the 
lady and himself had becn the victims of some 


‘ wicked plot, and suspecting a conspirator might 


still lie hid in the adjoining chamber, which turned 
out to be the lady’s bed-room, up he jumped, and 
with little ceremony forced his way into it. As Sir 
Anthony Absolute observes, he might also have 
been ‘a little too lively,” (for the lady opposed his 
progress,) and hence the seream in defence of her 
honour, which, like a sweetmeat, had been preserved 
for many a season, since the ripening on the tree. 
But now, paytly through the’ineflable quality of 
rich comedy, which was so much the constitution 
of Elliston, and partly from Miss Warren’s mulcible 
nature, which, to do her justice, was unrivalled, 
and all this aided by the pacific disposition of the 
clerk of the long-foom,” peace was tolerably re- 
stored. The perspiration streamed from Miss War- 


rrenwlike a tinted water-course in the vicinity of 


a dyer ; bat Hiliston, who mixed up humanfty in his 
revenge, soon beguiled her of her native good 
humour, and declared that ho would not leave 
the house, nor should Borrowdale quit the room, 
until tea, toast, ang. noyeau, had gone the round of 
the table. ; 

Misg, Mellon’s employment, in the while, is only 
to be surmised. Borrowdale made sundry attempts 
to depart; but the comedian was peremptory, and 
he could not stir. 
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It came ultimately to this,—the whole party sat 
down to cribbage. Miss Warren having won seven 
shillings, the birds being covered up for the night, 
and Elliston having declared over and over again, 
her nephew the colonel in India was one of his early 
playmates, she was as happy as a queen. 

By this time, Elliston, who had nearly discussed 
the bottle of noyeau, was dropping off into a com- 
fortable doze, when a slam of the strect door startled 
the little party, and made the very cages rattle on 
the walls. The servant maid entcring a few minutes 
afterwards, shuffled up to Borrowdale, and in a kind 
of ludicrous perplexity, whispered, ‘“ The lady?s 
agone, si ;” at which, Elliston opencd his cyes, 
and perceiving renewed confusion in poor Borrow- 
dale’s manner, exclaimed—“ Lady! what Lady? you 
hussey !’—‘ Why, the lady what's a been a watch- 
ing a you, sir, this whole hour.”—‘‘ What! what |” 
repeated Elliston, at the saine time seizing Borrow." 
dale with one hand, and Miss Warren’s turban and 
curls with the other, (both of which were eradicated 
by his grasp)—‘“ Watching! watching, did you say? 

A lady!—and ‘gone!—which way?” — saying 
which, he snatched up his hat, and thrusting the 
spinstcy’s head gear into his pocket, rushed info the 
passage. “ Which way, wench?” screayed the 
comedian,—‘ Can’t a tell, sir,” responded the maid 
—an octave higher; “can’t a tell, sir>’—and in 
two minutes Tiliston was out of sight. 

cod 
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The Royal Circus—Rev. Rowland Ini—Tis addvesses—The 
, Pic Nies—Their diversions—Colouel Greville—Theatrical 
faror—. C, Sowden—Infamous hand-hill~Captain Caul- 
field—John Fuller—A fracus—Elliston, Captain Macheath 
—Dr. Busby—Now Prologue to Macheth—Speech and 
benefit—Sheridan’s appointment—Thomas Sheridan—Tis 
letter and remonstrance— Elliston’s reply — A Greek poet 
~—Another theatve-—Disaster. 
* 
Ts Royal Circus Theatre, in Blackfriar’s-road, 
having beer advertised for lease or sale, carly in 
this year, Elliston, on the 28rd of February, (the 
day before the fire at Drury,) sent in proposals as 
a tenant. The terms demanded by the trustecs 
were, for purchase of the remaining term—nine 
seasons—20,000/., payable in annual sums, or for a 
lease of six years, 3000/. per annum, the lessee pay- 
ing ground-rent, (axes, and insurance, amounting to 
5401, per annum. 
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After a lengthy correspondencé on the subject, 
Elliston became lessee for soven years, at 2100). 
per annum, being bound under a covenant not to 
produce any dramatic pieces of an immoral ten- 
dency. 

When this theatre was in the course of building, 
the chapel, erected by the Rev. Rowland Till, in 
Blackfriar’s-road, was in a similar progressive state ; 
but the divine having observed, with some bittcr- 
ness of spirit, the great advance the theatre was 
daily making over the chapel—that the one party 
worked like bees,*whilst his own, operatives avere 
sluggish as drones—he took an opportunity of 
pointedly animadverting on the case, in an address 
to his congregation, at the place where he was 
preaching in the meantime :— 

“There are two ships,” sald he, ‘within sight 
of a spice island. One is manned by the elect of 
heaven, and freighted with good works—the other 
curcctetl by the devil’s crew, and laden with sinful- 
ness. The object of both these craft,-is to reach 
the spicy port as soon as possible; but the devil’s 
ship, if not a betterevessel, is more actively manned, 
—tor to do Satan justice he is always industrious. 
These fellows are crowding all sail till their shrouds 
crack again, whilst the good and righteoug ship is 
throwing away a fine wind. Let them only land, 
and the whole shore will become tainted;—this fine 
aromatic flavour which invites you now, will become 
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fetid—mephitic, as the scientific people call it— 
and you will be poisoned on the very pastures which 
ought to be yours. But push into port, my lads, 
before them—sanctify the harbour, and then mount 
the mole. The devil hates holy water. They will 
never effect a Ianding, but be off again quickly, as 
though their master fetched them! Come !—don’t 
let the devil beat you !—a small dividend more upon 
your earthly pelf, and all will be accomplished !” 

This well-timed appeal answered the full purpose. 
Supplies immediately were added to the failing sub- 
scription, and the chapel was finished. 

One of the most curious, and equally successful 
orations of this eccentric divine, about the same 
time, was in the service of his friend, William 
Walker, the astronomical lecturer. 

Rowland [ill had always inveighed against play- 
houses, with the asperity of a Prynne himself; and, 
as the very building was rank in the nostrils of this 
man of sanctity, Walker could have but littfe hope 
in finding favour with him, as he was in the habit 
of engaging the Tlaymarket Theatre for the purpose 
of lecturing. He was, however, diappily undeccived 
on this point, for on the occasion alluded to, Row- 
land Ifill thus addressed his auditors.-- 

“You have often, my friends, heard me de- 
nounce the playhouse as a temple of sin, and the 
habitation 6f the devil—and L say so still—for ther 
works are carnal, and their words ungodly. But 
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when our beloved friend and brother, William Wal- 
ker, introduces the heavenly bodies, it is quite 
another thing—you may frecly enter—enter with- 
out prejudice to your souls, and with great boncfit to 
your understandings. And now, lct me scatter these 
notices amongst you. You may go freely, I tell 
you, on Friday next, and I hope you will.” 

Saying which, he throw from his pulpit about a 
dozen of Mr. Walker’s printed bills, which were 
speedily in circulation amongst his congregation. 


About this time Elliston was invited to join a 
theatrical speculation, originated ‘by Colonel Gre- 
ville, a gentleman well known in the fashionable 
circles. 

This institution was to be called “ The Pic Nic.” 
The scheme was, to ercct a*ball-room, a private 
theatre, and all the concomitant accommadations 
of card and supper-rooms, vestibules, &c., undey 
one rotf, on a piece of ground then vacant in Albe- 
marle-street, opposite to the Royal Institution, and 
where the chapel now stands. But not being able to 
carry this into effest, the Colonel took the King’s 
Concert Room, in Tottenhan-street, and issued 
proposals for carrying on his enterprise on this 
spot, which documents were actually circulaled in 
the Opera House, and in other fashionable places 


of amusement. 
{t,is worthy of remark that, some few years 
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afterwards, Elliston was positively in treaty for the 
purchase of the above Albemarle Chapel, having 
serious thoughts of taking holy orders, and preach. 
ing therein himself. 

Elliston, like our old friend, Mrs. Cole, was subject 
to holy attacks ; yet these were but of a chronic na- 
ture,—the paroxysms passed speedily away, and his 
constitution was not matcrially shaken by the malady. 
This chapel attack, however, was one of tho longest 
fits he ever had—he was ill for a week. 

But to return to the Pic Nic. Numerous caustic 
assaults, and bitter lampoons, having been publicly 
levelled at Greville and his speculation, and the 
managers of the great theatres, particularly Sheri- 
dan, having threatened him with legal proceedings, 
the Colonel announced a tremendous philippic 
for publication, to which the town was looking for- 
ward with eager expectation, when an interview 
dook place between Sheridan and the aggrieved 
party, which terminated by the Colonel's witidraw- 
‘ing his literary threat, and obtaining the consent of 
other parties that the Pic Nic should proceed. 

The press, however, was not to be silenced. ‘The 
field was too rich and yielding for the abandonment 
of the newspapers, and a number of paragraphs ap- 
peared, in which various ladies were handed up 
by inuendo, as the “ Frails” and “ For estyhis,”” to 
whom this louse of intrigue would be of the greatest 
accommodation. But conscious innocence ! con- 
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scious innocence! looked calmly ow. The Thespian 
martyrs rose superior to the malice of the crowd, 
and the playhouse was announced for opening on 
the 15th of March, 

On a moveable theatre, constructed at one end of 
the ball-room, the Colonel, in person, opened the 
entertainments of the ight bya prologue. This was 
followed by a French proverb—then came an act 
from the “ Bedlamite”—another French proverb 
succeeded—a little more of the “ Bedlamite”— 
the whole dramatic part terminating by an occa- 
sional epilogue. . 

Next in order, was a little music—Mich. Kelly 
in all his glory; to this, without doubt, a ball suc- 
ceeded, and a pic nic supper was the sum total of 
the night’s enjoyment. : 

The repast was thus furaished:—The mattre 
@hétel made out a bill of fare, numbering every dish. 
Corresponding numbers were then drawn at random 
by the general subscribers, and cach had to supply 
the stated contents of that dish to which,his number 
corresponded, A mutual assurance with benefil of 
survivor—incorpoyated by acts of plays, and sccured 
by tho indentures of feasting. 

These meetings were continucd at intervals 
throughout this season. Colonel Greville, , Captain 
Caulfield, and Mr. Sowden, generally performing 
the principal parts in the dramatic exhilition—— 

« Where every room 
Blazed forth with lights and brayed with minstrelsy.” 


\ 
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Of this cucoethes agendi, Wanloy, in his “ Won- 
ders of the Little World,” has a cuynous instance: 
“Tn the reign of Lysimachus, king of Thrace,” says 
he, “ the people were infected by a strange discase, 
First, a violent and burning fever seized them. 
Upon the seventh day after, they bled at tho nose 
very copiously, or others of*thom fell into an ex. 
ceeding sweat. Buta ridiculous affection was left 
upon their minds, for they all {cll to acting of tra- 
gedy, thundering out iambics, especially the ‘ An. 
dromeda’ of Buripides, and the part of Perseus 
thergin, so that the city was full of pallid, attenuated 
actors. This dotage lasted till the winter, when 
the sharp frost put an cnd to it. he secret of the 
malady was this :—Archelaus, a famous tragedian, 
had in the summer represented Andromeda, and 
while in the theatro, the people wore first scized 
with fever ; and thus the represontations of the stage 
ot dominion over their senses.” 

Richard Choyce, (prenomen'idoneum) Sowdpn, one 
of the most rabid in the Pic Nic affair, had been 
originally brought up to the navy, and was ap. 
pointed licutenant before he was twenty years of 
age; which piece of good luck was augmented by 
his coming into possession of a handsome fortune at 
about'the same time, This, however, ho did ifot long 
enjoy, éven after his own notion of enjoyment. 
“Marylebene and the chocolate houses were his 
undoing ;” or, in more modern words, Pall Mall, 
Soho Square, and its neighbourhood, soon brdught 
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him on his beam ends,— he was in fact a ruined 
man before he came to’’—the Pic Nic. 

Sowden then embraced the stage as a profession ; 
and under the name of Stapleton, made his appear- 
ance at the [aymarket Theatre in 1810, in the part 
of Dennis Bulgruddery, but was cngaged only for a 
scason. So truly does Addison remark, when he 
speaks of men mistaking their own qualities —~ 
‘“* Many a lawyer makes but an indifferent figure at 
the bar, who might have become a very accom- 
plished waterman, and have shone at the Temple 
Stairs, though he could get no business in, the 
house.” 

Sowden died a victim to dissipation, at his lodg- 
ings in Islington. He was a man of coarse habits 
and depraved disposition—a kind of minotaur, half 
man and half brute. Soured by losses and dis- 
tress, he became ultimately a very pest in socicty ; 
and acquired a notoriety at Southampton, which» 
the foltowing decent hand-bill, circulated by him 
in that place, will sufticiently prove :—, . 


“TO THE PUBLIC. 


“It having been intimated to me that I haye 
materially injured myself in the minds of the inha- 
bitants of this place, by meddling with affairs that 
do not concern me, and Jampooning characters who 
are known to have powerful friends and ‘connexions 
in and near this place, (alluding to the disrespectful 
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introduction of Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons in 
the song of Rooney O’Rogherty,) allow me to 
observe, for the information of all those of the 
Kemble faction whom it may concern, that Mr 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, as public characters be- 
come public property ; and that I, as a similar public 
character, have a right to make a public use of their 
name in a public manner at a public place of amuse- 
ment. I hope this will explain that point, with all 
due publicity, to the public partizans of these Thea- 
trical Publicans and sinners. 

“Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons richly deserve 
what they are known to have, the contempt of every 
actor in the profession, though all must admire and 
revere their professional talents and merits. Mrs. 
Siddons, in particular, descrves the exccrations, 
public and private, of every member of the South- 
ampton theatre, for her shameful conduct during 
der stay here. But whether the Kembles and their 
adherents be pleased or not at my conduct, fl is to 
me perfectly immaterial, T have asserted and main- 
tained my rights to do so, and shall continue to 
do so; and, moreover, as Mrs.-Galindo is publish- 
ing the Life of Mrs. Siddons, with Anecdotes, Let- 
ters, &c., let her apply to me, and T will help her 
to a few.genuine traits of that overgrown mass of 
pride, hypocrisy, msolence, arrogance, and over- 
bearance, that emblem of envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness. . 
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“Tf Ihave done wrong, I am ‘amenable to the 
laws of my country, and am willing to abide by 
them; but, at this juncture, no one seems safc from 
the tyrannic gripe of the myrmidons of that Bow 
Strect Radamanthus, who administers justice with 
rigid adherence to impartiality, while he tramples 
on the privileges of Magna Charta and the Rights of 
the people ; or the eloquent Westminster Lycurgus, 
who, unblushingly, attempted to corrode the minds 
of a British jury with the subtle poison of prejudice. 

“ No Englishman, with these examples before his 
eyes, can, for a moment, if he truly loves his coun- 
try, refrain from expressing his abhorrence of those 
who are the immediate cause of it. And as the 
stage was originally intended to be the scourge of 
the follies and vices of the age, I shall always, while 
I continue the profession of an English actor, 
endeavour to lash them severely wherever they 
assume a tangible shape. Meanwhile, I beg loaver 
to assute a just and impartial British public, that 


they will always find me » 
“Their most devated Servant, 
“ “TR. SrapLeron,” 


Captain Caulfield, the next Bedlamite, had_ lield 
a commission in the first regiment of guards, and 
was so successful in the Pic Nic exhibitions, that 
Tarris invited him to Covent Garden Thettre, where 
he appeared in 1803 in the character of Eamlet, 


. 
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Tt was said to héve been a very accomplished per- 
formance, and this he repeated on several occasions ; 
but Colman’s comedy of “John Bull” being now 
produced for the first timc, took the lead of all 
other performances, and the captain was consc- 
quently superseded. . 

The Duke of York was present at Caulfield’s first 
appearance, and finding “he would be an actor,” 
permitted the sale of his commission, At the end 
of this season, the Captain procceded to Bath, where 
he played Richard IIL, Sir Giles Overreach, aud 
some other characters with equal”’success, and would 
inevitably have made a gallant stand in his new 
profession, but for the distinguished part he played 
in the Court of King’s Bench, where he appeared, 
in 1804, as defendant in a case of Crim, Con., being 
cast in a new part, namely, that of damages to the 
amount of 2000], 

” He now became a prisoner in the custody of the 
above court, and expired afterwards in lodgings at 
Hampton in September, 1808. 

Caulfield was intended for a man of sense, but 
having bartered the fee simple ‘of his wisdom for 
the uncertain tenancy of a wit, he outlived his 
estate, and eventually died a beggar. ‘ 

His bady was conveyed, not 


“As Ifook conceals his hero, in a cask |” 


but in the case of a piano-forte, to Melina Place, 
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St. George’s Ficlds, from which spot it was “ honour- 
ably interred.” Jones, the Marshal of the King’s 
Bench Prison, was sentenced to pay 21007. on 
Caulfield’s escape. 

An attack of another nature, namely, rheumatic 
gout, prevented Greville from carrying on these 
reunions on the following season. A more fashion- 
able situation had now been considered absolutely 
necessary, and the Hanover Square rooms were 
partly engaged for future operations; but the Colonel 
finally agreed on securing Joliffe’s old house in Little 
Argyle-strect, whith was, in fact, {he rise and»pro- 
gress of that establishment, since known as the 
“ Argyle Rooms.” 

This being arranged on a still more clegant and 
extensive plan than the former building, the “Pic 
Nics” resumed their entertainments. hese pro- 
cecded with great vigour for one or two seasons 
more, and Greville, by his interest, obtained finally 
a licente for music, burlettas, and English operns. 

Mr. Fuller, member for Sussex, commonly known 
as the eccentric “ Jack, Fuller,” was a constant 
attendant on these soirées, and on one occasion his 
amatory temperament had nearly brought him in 
rough ¢gollision with another subscriber, but which 
was timely prevented by a somewhat ludicsous inci. 
dent. 

During part of this cntertainment, Mr. Fuller, 
who shad for a time been ogling a remarkably 
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handsome womah, sitting at some distance, and 
attended by an equally “smart young man,” be- 
gan now to express himself in very audible and 
unequivocal terms of admiration, accompanying 
the same by a manner so impatient of restraint, 
as not only to attract the Jady and her cavatiere 
servante, but to engage the attention of the whole 
assembly. 

Trritated at length by the continued behaviour of 

the honourable member, the friend of the lady 
rose suddenly up, and was in the act ofan hostile 
advance towards,the offender, when, unfortunately, 
he capsized a bottle of hot negus partly over the 
satin slip of his fair companion, and partly over his 
own small clothes, which being composed of an 
article at that time’ much in vogue, namely, nan- 
keen, produced the most ludicrous and distressing 
consequences, 
* The ridiculous is ever irregistible, and though the 
right was assuredly on the side of the cnraged gen- 
tleman, yet the laugh was unfortunately against 
him; and Jack Fuller was consequently brought 
off the hero of the adventure. ** 

On the 28rd of March, Elliston issued an adver- 
lisemgnt, announcing that the Royal Circus would 
be opeped on the Easter Monday ensuing, at his 
direction ; and stated his determination of placing 
the entertainments under the joint management of 
persons of the most approved abilitics; that leo had 
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embarked in the undertaking, with a vicw of giving 
to ils exhibitions all the excellence of which they 
might be capable, within the privilege of his 
licence. 

The whole of the interior was refitted and em- 
bellished with good taste; additional private boxes 
were constructed, and the ensemble bore the aspect 
of complete novelty. The house was opened as 
announced, on April the 3rd, with a new prelude, 
entitled, ‘‘ Albert and Adela; or, the Invisible Aven- 
gers,” a melo-draiatic spectacle, to which was added 
a comic pantomithe, called ‘ Harlequin’s Resource ; 
or, the Witch of Ludlaimn.” 

Elliston’s engagement at the Lyccum, prevented 
his appearing at his own theatre, until the 16th of 
June, when he made his en/rée'ns Captain Mucheath, 
in a Burletta melodram, in three parts, founded on 
the “ Beggar’s Opera’’—before which, he spoke an 
address, whereof we offer a brief oxtract in allusion 
to the’ Horse Circus :— 

At home, then, view me—where, unawed by rule, 
The gravest somotimes dare to play the fool; 
To cheer the heat,—make every plan their choice,— 
And eon turn singers, ezzpossess'd of voice s 
That thought has nearly stopp’ my seanty breath, 
While flitting past, appears to frown Mucheath 
Minims and Crotchets seem to weep and wails” 
And like king Richard's ghosts my cars assail: 
Richard, who here might bawl in tragte strain, 
4 A Horse} a Torse !! nor bawl for one in vain? 

DD 
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While the poor Captain's strains, less prized by half, 
Perchance may only raise a loud horse-langh ! 

But then, like all Mucheuths, I fool a hope, 

You'll ask from me ro feats wpa dhe rope 5 

But, mingling meray with dramatic laws, 

Assunge my doom :—zransport ma, with applause 1” 


So absolute was the succegs of this experiment, 
that the burletia was acted for filly nights, when an 
adventure was made of a far more startling charac- 
ter, namely, a grand ballet of action, with music, 
&c., founded on the “ Macbeth” of Shakspeare | 
This galimafrée was produced easly in Soptomber, 
and preceded by an entrée, composed in the saccha- 
rine of rhyme, by the hands of Dr. Busby, and in- 
troduced by Elliston himself as mattre a’hdtel. 

It was a composition mixed with all manner of 
good things, from the conserve of Aischylus to the 
sweet-meats of Shakspearc. In a literary point of 
view, the classic doctor appeared to invoke the spirit 
of his great departed namesake, the pedagegue of 
Dryden and, the flagellation of Prior, by setting in 
one view the whole inspiration of man, from the 
days “ When music, heavenly maid, was young,” to 
the new score of the Royal Circus. ; 

We Tajoice that this valuable original has boen 
preserved, and we hasten to give it to the reader. 
The narfow licence under which the Circus was 
permitted to give theatrical cntertainments, prohi- 
biting the use of speech, is most curiously alluded 


+ 
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to. The lines of Gay were alone ‘wanting fo render 
this production complete. 


Actors © of Jate are finely vidden-— 
A purot’s privilege forbidden ?” 


_ 


PROLOGUE TO TITE BALLET OF MACBETH, 
Now performing at the Royal Circus, (1809.) 


Sroxen py Mr. Euuisron. Warrren sy Da. Buspy, 


« Wirt naturo, and the energies of man, 
The reign of Poesy and song began ; . 
The joyful pecan swell’d upon the gale, 
And simple pastoral charm’d the silent vale. 
But chief the drama’s sweet delusion stole 
The captive sense, and wrapt the yielding soul, 
To dschylus, majestic as severe, 
Enlighten’d Athens lent the astonish’d ear ; 
Huripides dissolved with softest art, 
And lofty Sophocles sublimed the heart ; 
While Aristophane’ the poignant lay 
Of satire woke, and vice was laugh'd away. 
Italia heard and felt the vivid strain, ” 
And areh Thalia spread her frolic reign. 
Stern Rome vofax’d at Plautus’ comic fire, 
And in chaste Zorence hail’d Menander's lyre, 
Then sank tho stage, ordain’d in after times 
To rise again, and bless more western climes, 
Spain Vega saw resume the tragic flame, © 
Aad Calderon's wit insured immortal fame; 
Gallia the gay AZolere true humour taught, 
+ And bold Corneille the classie furor caught. 
pn2 ° 
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Fair Albion, tea, the seenic harp epsay'd, 

And Jonson's learned sock her shall display’d, 

Sraxsprare arose | full ovb'd her genius shone, 

The ancient stars all blazed again in one, 

O'or, wild imagination's rich domain 

Te held 2 glorious undisputed reign ; 

The regions of existence all too poor, 

He seized her frensares and ‘created more. 

Faithful to Nature and the Drama’s luv, 

From this great souree our promised scenes we draw ; 

Maebeth, tye regicide Macbeth, portray, 

His ruthleds consort, and her direfut sway, 

Though not indulged with fullest powers of speceh, 

, The poet's object we aspire to reach ; 

The emphatié gesture, cloquence of eye, 

Scenes, music, every energy wo try,— 

To prove we keep our duties full in view, 

And what we must not say, resolved to do ; 

Convinced that you will deem our zeal sincere, 

Since more by deéds than words, it will appeny.” 


. As manager and lessee of the theatre, Tlliston 
felt he could not with strict propricty aglvertisc 
his name for a benefit; but with the quick percep- 
tion of a Futher Joseph, he attained all the advan- 
tages of such a measure, by announcing in the bills, 
“that on the 27th of September, he would “ address 
the audience” in acknowledgment of the kindness of 
their‘patronage, and enter on further explinations 
respectiffg his scheme of management. 

Never was a word belter chosen—it was a ma- 
nagement worthy a seat on the treasury bench, for 
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, it certainly filled his cxchequer, ’and at the same 
time kept the people in good humour. 

The house was filled, on the night in question, in 
every part. The boxes were graced by nobility, and 
the audience was altogether brilliant as numerous. 
Elliston acted Macbeth, and recited Collins’ cele- 
brated Ode. Then came the specch—his thanks 
were abundant, and his promises for the future, 

‘ liberal, He designated his theatre as a “dramatic 
asylum, open to the burnt-out actors of Drury,” 
and mingled so many lofty sentiments with the 
objects of pleasufe, that even hig neighbour Row- 
land Hill might have mitigated somewhat of his 
severity in respect of playhouses, or extended friend, 
Elliston as liberal a boon as to his beloved brother, 
William Walker, the lecturer.’ 

In conclusion, Elliston took leavo to remark that 
many worthy members of his company would be 
taking benefits in the course of the ensuing three 
weeks, on all and cvery occasion of which, ‘ he 
himself should appear in two of his favourite cha- 
racters,”” 

The house ther adjourned in perfect good hu- 
mour. 

* Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Tn being cheated as to cheat.” 

For June, (1809,) there is a minute entered on 
the Drury Lane theatrical fund botks,—that a 
paragraph be forwarded to the Morning Chronicle, 
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returning Mr. Biliston thanks of the corporation, for , 
the sum of fifty pounds, contributed by him to the 
service of the decayed brethren. 

On the 25th July, a letter was addressed to 
Elliston, signed by Richard Peake, (Treasurer,) and 
Charles Ward, (Secretary,) giying him notice, under 
the direction of-the proprictors of Drury Lane 
Theatre, that the Lyceum would open, by their ma- 
nagement, about the middle of September, aud that 
they should not propose any abatement, or compro- 
mise of salary, &c. 

Ox the following day, in-his feply, Elliston in- 
quired whether the Lyceum were to be opened in 
virtue of the patent, for in that case, he should do 
all which the terms of his engagement with the 
patentees had imposed on him; but if any other 
kind of authority had been assumed, he requested 
that no dependence should be placed in him. 
~ Sheridan took up the business at issue, and wrote 
to Elliston, appointing a meeting, which thd actor 
thought proper to decline, unless he had a personal 
friend present. This was agreed to, and a mecting, 
which to the surprise of all therworld interested in 
these matters, actually took place, by Sheridan being 
punctyal to his assignation, But nothing, alas! 
was effected. The appointment was made at the 
house of a convivial and common friend ; all par- 
ties were awfully the worse for wine, and nothing 
was done, except. 2. 6, 5 
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Mr. Thomas Sheridan, after reading the whole 
correspondence, despatched the following Ictter :— 


“ 1], South Audley-strect, 22nd Sept., 1809. 


“ Sin,—Having carefully perused the correspon- 
dence between you and Mr. Ward, respecting your 
engagement with the proprictors of the late Drury 
Lane Theatre; and the whole of what passed at 
the theatre on Tuesday, in the presence of Mr, 
Phipps, having been communicated to ime, I fecl 
myself called upon, as the person who made the 
Sheseewont with you, as well as from my situation 
in the management of the theatre, Yr antly to expos- 
tulate with you on your conduct, before any mea- 
sures of legal hostility are resorted to, which, 
however, our duty to our renters and the other * 
claimants on the property, must compel us to resort 
4o, in the case of your refusing to fulfil so clear and 
positive an agrecment, exccuted, with all form, after 
the fullest deliberation and discussion. 

“J first enclose to you an authenticated copy 
of the article executed between us on the J0th 
of March, 1807, and the form and terms of 
which I must take the liberty of presuming were 
not in your recollection when you entertained 
the idéa of disputing its validity, and dotbting 
your being strictly bound by its contents, * J under- 
stand, however, that my father made yeu a propo- 
silion on Tuesday, which was immediately assented 
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to by you and Mr. Phipps, as a fair and equitable 
proposal. This proposal was, to refer the ques- 
tion between us to the arbitration of three honour- 
able men, not implicated in the dispute; and instead 
of proceeding in written or verbal altercation, or 
adopting the still move unpleasant appeal to a court 
of law, to abide by their decision. ‘his proposition, 
Iam informed, was not adopted in any form, be- 
cause my father’s (in my mind) too liberal sugges- 
tion to dispense with your attendance till the time 
you declared yourself tied to your own concern had 
expired, namely, the 27th of October, appeared to 
remove every difficulty from your mind, 

“T now, therefore, have only to declare that I 
here formally repeat to you the proposition above 
“stated, namely, that.the question shall be referred 
to a fair and honourable arbitration ; and if that 
decision shall be that you are not bound in honour, 
honesty, and law, to fulfil, under all the present cir- 
cumstances, every part of thatarticle and cowcnant, 
(the copy of which 1 have cnelosed to you,) 
will, without complaint, release you from every 
claim, which I am now called ypon and bound to 
assert, f 
“J think nothing more is necessary to be said, 
than fo express my confidence, that you and 
Mr. Phipps, as men of honour, cannot refuse 
this offer. «On this consideration, I have to re- 
mind you, that your cngagement for five years, 
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of which three remain, at the liveral, if not un- 
” precedented, salary of 28]. per week, was ac- 
ecded to at your own pressing request; that the 
length of the engagement would enable you to 
settle, and bring Mrs. Elliston to town, which, 
upon a short engagement you could not do; nor 
will I observe at present on the peculiar moment 
you have chosen for endeavouring to desert us, 
when you must be conscious there is neither time 
nor probable means to supply your place, and when 
I should have hoped that every performer of a 
liberal mind, reflectipg on the liberal treatment 
they have uniformly experienced,’ would have been 
peculiarly anxious to shew some recollection of 
that treatment, and some reluctance to assist, by 
their conduct in aggravating, the calamity of the fire” 
which had destroyed our property. 


“ T pomain, Sir, 





, “Your obedient servant, 
«'To Ey W. Lilliston, Esq.” . 
- 


. 


To this communication from Mr. Thomas Sheri- 
dan, Elliston replies on the following day. 
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«To Thomas Sheridan, Faq. 
« Stratford Place, 23rd September, 1809, 


‘ 


 Simj—~I have received your letter of last night, 
inclosing a copy of my agreement with the propric- 
iors of the late Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 

“Were any evidence necessary to shew that have 
not entered into any engagemént under which | can 
be required to perform for the concern at the Ly- 
ceum, this document would afford the most decisive 
proof of that fact. I cannot imagine, on the pe- 
rusal of this paper, by what mistake of judgment 
you, or any person, can venture tg affirm that Iam 
bound to perform’ under cir cumstances so forcign 
to any in which I stand pledged. 

“Tt is true, that in the conference I had the honour 
‘of holding with yopr father, Mr. Sheridan, on 
Tuesday last, at which Mr. Phipps was present, 1 
did not object to Mr. Sheridan’s suggestion of re- 
ferring the question of Jaw to the arbitration of 
lawyers, but it is not true thatL gavo, nor that Mr. 
Phipps on my behalf gave, any absolute assent to 
that measure. On the contrary, I considered, aud 
Mr. Phipps also belicved, all that passed, as subject 
to the result of my further deliberation, and with 
that result you have becn acquainted. 

“I would now, however, concur in a referchee to 
arbitrators, as to the point of law, if I could discover 
anything whereon to arbitrate, It is as clear to me 
as the sun at noon, that the partics ongaged in the 
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,Lyecum concern have not a pretence to my ser- 
vices, oxcepting on my own choice; and my own 
choice does not induce me to join them. 

‘““Why, as a mere matter of election, I do not 
choose to act under the Tyccum scheme, { think it, 
at present, unnecessary to explain in any detailed 
form. On a point of inclination, 1am not bound 
to assign my reasons to any man. In the present 
instance, I am fully prepared to assign reasons, 
which, I am sure, would be as satisfactory to the 
world as they are to my own mind, I desire not, 
however, to ascasion affence or vexation, uselessly, 
to any person; and I will go into no expositions, 
thercfore, unless provocation should render them 
unavoidable, 

“ Instead of arbitration, 1 should earnestly re- 
commend to you to submit thé ferms of my engage- 
ment to some competent logal adviser. T have ad- 
vised with no lawyer; but I am strongly inclinggt 
to helidve that no one will be indiscreet enough to 
urge you to any legal measures agninst,me. 

“Tf such measures, however, be adopted, I am 
quite ready to mect thom; or any imputation 
which may be attempted to be thrown on the pro- 
pricty and uprightness of the feclings by which I 
ain actuated, i 

“On the score of the liberality 1 have expe- 
rienced, and the obligation I am presumed to be 
undar on that account, 1 really have nothing to add 
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to what I have already written. It is somewhat,” 
strange that it should be necessary to force upon 
me, that which is supposed to be so greatly to my 
advantage. 

“You forbear, you say, to observe on the time [ 
have chosen for expressing my determination, Tad 
you not read the correspondence which bas passed, 
I should have imagined that you meant to describe 
the present moment to be that time. You must 
surely have perceived that, in the reply I made to 
the letters I received from Mr. Ward and Mr. Peake, 
two months ago, 1 expressly desired that no reliance 
might be placed on my assistance. Avy further 
answer to your remark on this point would be 
. needless, “T yemain, Sir, 

« © Your obedient Servant, 
n “RW. Exuisron.” 


e We must own we do not observe inuch argu- 
ment in our friend’s reply, nor is it qnite sO intel- 
ligible as we could wish. It reminds us somewhat 
of Lycophro, a Greek poet, who deemed the highest 
praise of language was¢o be obsoure, Ile declared 
he would hang himself if any were found to undér- 
stand his poem— The Prophecy of Cassandra,” 
He, however, had not the slightest occasion to put 
his threat into execution. 

To the above letter, a formal notice was speedily 
added. ‘s 
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“Mar. Extisron,—I hereby cail upon you, ac- 
cording to your engagement, to perform the part of 
Don Felix in the “ Wonder,’ on Wednesday, the 
4th of Ociober next ensuing, and to attend on Mon- 
day preceding to rchearse the same at the Lyceum 
Theatre, in the Strand , where his Majesty’s servants, 
forming the Drury Lanc company, are for the pre- 
sent to perform. Your obedient servant, 


«Tos, SMERIDAN. 
&N. W, Elliston, Esq.” 


Notice upon natice was repeated to the same ef- 
fect, from manager, prompter, tredsurer, and secre- 
tary, to all of which Elliston gave roply, that he 
‘would not play at the Lyceum under the arrange- 
ment which then existed.” 

Proceedings were then conrmenced on the part 
of Sheridan and others, for breach of contract. In 
the meantime, however, a Jong and tedious cor- 
respondence on the* subject occupied the partics 
interested. ‘Tho result was, an abandonment of the 
action, and the actor lefl, for the present, master of 
the ficld. a 

+ In the August of this year, Wlliston, but just freed 
from the troubles of a threatened lawsuit, with the 
Circus engagement on his hands, and varioug minor 
anxieties pressing upon him, purchased the free- 
hold of the Croydon Theatre for 940L, with a fur- 
ther outlay of 1002, for scenery, wardrobe, &c, The 
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expenses of conveyance, &c., were 891., the whole, 
amounting to 1200). before he got possession, 

This speculation was altogether an unfortunate 
affair. The parties to whom Billiston aficrwards let 
the property became involved, and the landlord 
found himself on the high road of a similar jour. 
ney. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
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Av the termination of his first’season al the Royal 
Circus, Elliston entored on a new speculation—one 
more theatre the Manchester, which he opened. 
with an? oxcellent company, on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, and an address written by his own daureat, (as 
he styled him,) Dr. Busby. 

Dr. Busby appoaws to have beon no faint sha- 
dowing of his forerunners, Elkanan Settle, and 
Stephen Duck ; for although never contesting 
the palm with a Dryden, or admitted into the 
boudoir of a Caroline, yet the journals teemed 
with his poetry, and theatres were Sedolent of 
his agldresses. He affected the Pindaric rather 
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than, the Epic—tthe Muse without stays, as the, 
sprightly Tom Brown designates her, rather than 
the sterner lady in whalebone. 

But Elliston and Ellistonian affairs were the poct’s 
principal theme. They contributed to cach other's 
fame—it was a joint policy of immortality ; and 
though the great Edmund Kean might have talked 
of his secretary, it was reserved for princes and our 
own hero to move under the irradiation of a Muse. 

Elliston’s success during his short season at this 
place was unequivocal ; and he played some of his 
characters (as he frequently ditl im the country) 
with far better spirit than before hjs metropolitan 
friends. 

An incident, humorous in its way, occurred 
during this brief campaign, for which we by no 
means vouch, but ‘give only on report. Jack Ban- 
nister happening to be at Manchester at the time, 
though not of the company, (having refused, in fact, 
to take any cngagement,) by way of amfisement 
induced Elliston to advertise him under a feigned 
name, for some small part in a comedy, announcing 
at the same time that, between the play and farce, the 
gentleman would “attempt ascene in the ‘ Childfon 
in the Wood,’ after the manner of the celebrated Mr. 
John Bagnister, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane,” 

Bannister acted his part in the play, which being 
very incohsiderable, he was suffered to pass un- 
noticed ; at the conclusion of which, the eurtain 
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, again rose for the imitation. On’ walks the wimic, 
in suitable costume, as perfect a Waller as ever 
appeared on the boards of the Tlaymarket. Ban- 
nister here made his bow to some trifling applause, 
and then cntcring on the scene, which he had sc- 
lected for the purpose, wont through the whole of 
iafter his best manner, 

But the interruptions wore many ; for scarcely 
had he spoken three lines, when he was saluted by 
a most distinct hiss. This was soon followed by 
a laugh, and presently crics of, “ Off, off! trash! 
—hiss, hiss !%—annovnced to the poor country pre- 
sumer that he had entirely failed. In fact, he was 
most completely damned. Ie’ now ventured to 
address the audience—but no—they would not hear, 
him ;—they were thoroughly disgusted at the at- 
tompt of imitation, which a jéurnal of the Saturday 
following declared, was the vilest that had ever been 
offered the public, ° 

So*much for the joke. Bannister enjoyed the 
affair heartily ; but the true state of the case being 
in a very dew days generally made known, Elliston 
found himself inno little disgrace with his Man- 
chester friends. The laugh was so completely 
turned against them, that Elliston was compelled 
to got out of the serape’by a most unqualified 
apology. - 

On one of the latter nights of hig renting the 
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theatre, Elliston acted The Three Singles.* The 
person who was to have played the part of Renaud, 
was taken suddenly ill during the very representa- 
tion of the piece, when Ward, the leader of the band, 
laying down his fiddle, volunteered to finish the 
character ; which being received by sounds of ap- 
plause, he jumped on the stage, and went through 
the business with admirable art. Owing to his suc- 
cess on this remarkable occasion, Ward determined 
to hang wp his fiddle and turn actor. Ele made 
several attempts in other characters, but signally 
failed, in them all. Renaud, howeyer,,stuck to him 
like a plaster, 

This is another instance of that monophlox, so re- 
zmarkable in poor Desborough in the early part of 
“this history. | Steeley in the “ Guardian,” has given 
an amusing account ¢f one William Peer, an actor 
who took bis degree with Betterton, Kynaston, and 


“+ Admirable as Elliston was in these parts, we cannot refrain 
quoting a passage fromthe observations of Congreve—in a 
letter to Drydeit—on personal defects being mistaken for humour 
—-a sentiment in which we so thoroughly concur—le says— 
«Sure the poet must both be very itwnatured himself, and 
think his audience so, when he proposes, by shewing a man 
deformed, or deaf, or blind, (or an idiot,) to give them an 
agreenbhe entertainment. In one of your letters to ihe, you 
have justly neticed this immoral part of ridéeule in Corbaccio's 
character, in Jonson's ‘ Fox ;’ and here, I must agree with you 
to blame him, hom otherwise I cannot enough admire, for his 


great mastery of true humour in comedy,” 
a 


a 
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, Harris ; whose memory has been" preserved tg pos- 
terity, by playing only one part. But this single 
part was such a poiné de resistance in his career, that 
it has established his solid fame. The character was 
that of the actor in ‘‘ Hamlet.” No one could repeat 
the lines like him, 

« For us and for our tragedy, 
Ilere stooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently.” 

‘* His whole action in life,” says the essayist, “ de- 
pended on his speaking these three lines, which he 
did better than any man else in the world.” .IIad 
William Peer played the part of Hamlet itself pass- 
ingly well, he had not, in all probability, been known 


to that generation which now elevates the lamp of , 


his renown on the tripod of these three lines. 

A very similar occurrence to’that of Ward, took 
place at Covent Garden theatro, not many years 
since. Braham was taken ill during the first act af 
the “ Cabinet,” when Woodham, a trumpeter in the 
orchestra, as an amicus theatri, took uy the part of 
Orlando, and went through the music and songs 
with remarkable effect. Ho also, on this success, 
tumed his attention to the stage, but failed in all 
future attempts, Providence thus, for a special 
purpose, scems to give a momentary inspiration. 

But perhaps the most remarkable instance of 
general and permanent talent, is that of Tom Cooke, 
who was, par excellence, a leader in Dublin, and after- 
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wards, principal ginger both in that theatre and 
Drury Lane. Nothing comes amiss to this gentlc- 
man in the shape of music, and few things appear 
to baffle him, in any form. 

Thomas, when only eight years old, played a con- 
certo on the violin and violoncello for his father’s 
benefit, and was scarcely nine, when he became a 
member of the theatrical orchestra, Birmingham. 
Suett was at that time in the company, who, being a 
good musician, introduced a song at his benefit, 
with music of his own composing, and an obligato 
part for the tenor, On the day this composition was 
rehearsed, the tenor player declared the music was 
too difficult, either for him or any one else to at- 

-tempt, and gave it up. Suett was greatly chagrined 
at being thus deprifed of the opportunity for dis- 
playing his talent as a composer, when the leader 
of the band observed, “I think Tom Cooke could 
mranage it.”” ; 

“What! that boy!” shrieked Dicky Suett? 

“Yes, Sir, that boy!” replied the conductor. 
Tom then came forward, and taking up the instru- 
ment, succeeded so well, that even the malice of 
professional rivalry, like the tarantula, was charmed, 
and the whole orchestra responded by a byrst of 
applause, ,Che bills of the night, in advertising this 
benefit, announced “ an obligato accompaniment on 
the tenor, by Master Cooke, aged nine years,” 

“This will immortalize you,” said one of the 
actors to little Tom. 
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“ And go it should,” answered she boy, ‘for the 
*announcement is in the words of a tomb-stond.” 

The attempt was cminently successful, and Tom 
Cooke, like the great Francis Bacon, found himself 
famous before he had entered his teens, 

In the following winter, Mrs. Billington, being 
engaged at the Dublin’theatre, was rchearsing, one 
morning, the music of ‘ Love in a Village,” in 
which she tried a song, “ Shun, ye fair,’ newly set 
by Giordani, for the purpose of displaying the great 
compass of her voice. In one passage she reached 
a high note, Young Cooke, who was just thon below 
in the orchestra, in the humour “of the moment, 
imitated this note—or forged it—so exactly, that 
the attention of Mrs Lillington was attracted. She. 
immediately sent for the lad and requestdl him to 
repeat the offence, and this he xfot only did, but ag- 
gravated the matter by a still higher flight ; to which 
the siren herself, afterwards attempting, coull 
not attain. Mrs. Billington was indeed surprised, 
but not out of her generosity, for she was as pleased 
also as little Tom himself, and rewarding him by a 
crown, he went away as happy as a king. 

"Some few years afterwards, ‘Tom Cooke and an 
ally, one Fulham, entered into a theatrical specula- 
tion for opening a house at Carlow, which, though 
being a couaty town, had hitherto been destitute of 
dramatic amusements, Our two adventurers hired 
a kind of shed for the purpose, at the end of which 
was a blacksmith’s forge, and tho whole was pre- 
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sently converted: into a playhouse. A circle of 
boxes—which was, in fact, a quadrangle of benches ” 
-—was soon supplied, and a pit tolorably arranged ; 
but the actors were puzzled a little about a gallery, 
However, as few things came amiss to the quick 
perceptions of Tom Cooke, as we have before ob- 
served, accommodation was secured in this manner, 
Under the roof of the said shed, were open beams 
or rafters, and these supports were able to contain a 
certain quantity of persons, with their logs dangling 
over the pit. So far seemed satisfactory; but in 
what, manner the ladies and gentlgmen were to 
mount to their “perch, did not so clearly appear. 
Atlast it was settled. There was a small window 


yt the ‘F of the barn, opening into the strect, to 


which, 6n the outside of the building, a long 
ladder was placed, ‘at the foot of which stood the 
money-taker. Thus, all things finally arranged, 
the opening night arrived. The theatre was filled 
in every part, for which the ladder experiment was 
pre-eminently successful, for the humour of the 
thing brought more ha’pence than the play. Tho 
Carlow boys enjoyed it to thejx very hearts,—the 
whooping and shrieking, both in ascent and desceutt, 
was a complete Irish christening. 

The play was “Love in a Village” —Young Mea- 
dows, by Tom Cooke, and Justice Woodcock by Ful- 
ham, The*company was confined to five men and 
three women, and the orchestra entirely dispensed 
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with. Asa substitute for the latter, the playhouse 

* violin was hung up on oye of the side seconds, and 
another hired from a neighbouring drinking-shop, 
suspended on the opposite wing. When Cooke was 
on the stage, Fulham performed on the public- 
house instrument, and when Fulham was before the 
audience, Cooke did Wonders on the stock fiddle— 
for he was first violin, second, tenor, bass—a_ tho- 
rough and complete band! 

The afterpiece was “ Don Juan,” which had been 
wisely selected for the purpose of bringing the black- 
smith’s forge,inta play, and the Libertine made his 
final exit amidst a shower of fire, which had de- 
manded no rehearsal. . 

The later history of Mr. Cooke is pretty gencrally 
known to all those who have, felt any interest in* 
theatrical concerns during the last twenty years ; 
and more intimately by those whose taste may have 
led them to appreciate the best music. Fortunately 
for that science, and*most fortunately for an exten- 
sive circle of private friends, Mr. Cooke is still in 
the vigour of his talent, which is associated with 
the worth of amiable qualities and a lively fancy—~ 
for it is not too much to say, Mr. Cooke is one of 
the most agrecable companions that society might 
be desirous of possessing. 

Of Mrs, Billington there is an anecdot? not to be 
found in the ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Music.” 
Soon after Miss Weichsell (which was her maiden 
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* name) had marrie” Mr. Billington, she was engaged 
at the Dublin Theatre. Mrs. Daly, the manager’s 
wife, had for some time entertained troublosome 
suspicions, that her husband had discovered greater 
happiness in the society of the accomplished voca~ 
list, than was seemly for an, honest man and the 
father of a family. In fact, slfe determined to watch 
the parties narrowly; and on one eventful evening, 
planting herself in a crouching position, just under 
the lock of the manager’s dressing-room in the 

_ theatre, she testified, through the key-hole, all that 
her worst fears had whispered, her, Resolving 
not ‘to disturb ‘the harmonious concert within, 
as-some enraged women would have done, Mrs, 
Daly tripped nimbly off for the purpose of bring- 
ing Mr. Billington himself, to partake the disclo- 
sures of the key-hole, and share in the entertain- 
ment, 

Having, therefore, amused themselves by alter- 
nate bobs at the kaleidoscopic*combinations evithiu, 
for some few minutes, Mr. B, (with as much pru- 
dence as Mrs. D.) conducted himself with equal 
forbearance, looking for better, satisfaction than 
any noisy heroism, or trash about injured honour, 
by calling up a score of scene-shifters and Super- 
nuinefaries to have a peep also. 

Mr. Biflington, having thus got his legal wit- 
nesses together, (for he appears to have had some 
knowledge of the law of evidence,) was not long 
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before he commenced his action—process for pro- 
cess—when the lady protested that, if the drossing- 
room affair ever found its way into any other court, 
she would never again appcar on the Dublin stage. 
This resolution was in cvery way masterly for the 
case of the defendant, for Mr. Daly also as posi- 
tively declared that, if she refused performing, he 
would immediately proceed against her husband for 
the forfeiture of 5007 , according to her professional 
agreement with him, to which Mr. Billington had 
also been a party. 

The ill-starred, plaintiff hereupon found himself 
in a cleft stick. Should his wife refuse to fulfil her + 
engagements, 5002. would certainly stand agajnst 
him ; and, as any damages he might have fondly an- 
ticipated from a jury would not, in all probability, 
be very-—very large, he abandoned the legal form of 
attack altogether. 

Mr, Billington now made up his mind to call his 

antagonist to a fieldeof honour; but “No,” replied 
the tactical manager this will never do, Lad 
you determined on this course in the first instance, 
I should have been bound to permit you to run me 
through the body} ; but as a gentleman and a musi- 
cian, you ought to know, that a court of honour 
will fever consent to play second fiddle to*a court 
of law.” And thus ended the affair. 9 

Let us, however, append the Song to the Song- 
ater _ 
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“Not Sappho, nor Mara, nor deified Banti, 
Sor the Tuscan dark beanty, renown'’d Allegranti, 
Spell-cireled Cumman, nor minstrel divine, 
Have witch'vies so loved or so potent as thine. 
Thine art is magic, magic are thine eyes, 
The babbler ponters, nnd the gazer dies ; 
Touch’d by the strain, would Bacchus cease to sip, 
And tear the goblet from hie ruby lip; 
His tigers foam no more, whom fury fired, 
And god and savage blend, by thee inspired,” 


At the conclusion of the Manchester season, Ellis- 
ton did not take a “‘ benefit,” but he procured a tan- 
tamount advantage by the more elegant means of a 
special ‘ bespeak.” 

Mr, Clowes was, this year, sheriff for the county, 
under whose patronage a distinguished auditory 

“graced the closing efforts of our hero in this town, 
when the manager ‘made a speech, remarkable for 
all topics which could possibly carry with them 
the least interest, except the very purpose which 
brought him before the cofipany. He entered 
into a lengthy detail of his difference with Sheri- 
dan, and made complimentary allusions to the high- 
sheriff for Lancashire. Something about Garrick 
he said, and a good deal respecting manufacturing 
distress; and having occupied about twenty minutes 
in this ‘pantological harangue, to the satisfaction of 
all parties, Of which he himself was assuredly one, he 
bowed and vetired. The receipts on the sheriff's 


night were considerable. 
“ 


r 
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In the time of Sheridan, the, actor, (lather of 

Richard Brinsley,) a fasltign prevailed amongst the 
eleyantes of Dublin, of benefiting distinguished play- 
ors, by the lady patroness attending in person carly 
at the entrance of her box at the theatre, and 
receiving her company, as though in her own 
drawing-room, who ‘paid their respects to her, 
before taking their places in the dyess-circle, It 
was a fashion of the day,-and frequent jealousics 
were excited amongst the female leaders to ton, 
resplecting the éclaé of their appropriate nights. 

Tn the year 1758 a certain parvenue being am- 
bitious of trying her ‘strength antongst the higher 
grados, was rash enough to take a patronizing lead 
for the benefit of some actor. She issued her cards 
accordingly, through the fashjonable circles, for a? 

special night, and took her place early in the theatre, 

for the general reception, To her great mortifica- 
tion, however, and no less to that of the poor bene- 
ficier,» her levée ha but a gloomy appearance, 

Seated in solitary grandeur at the ostiary of her 
box, she had little interruption to her‘own medita~ 
tions, for no company arrived. Her nervous stato 
was anything but delectable. She was ready to ex- 
pire with vexatioh, when the box-keeper advancing 
with rather an aspect of encouragement, observed, 

“Your ladyship’s* gallery is excellent !—your 
ladyship’s gallery looks charming !’—Jn the course 
of dive minutes more, the man returned, with 


i 
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still brighter looks, — “your ladyship’s pit im- 
provést—we don’t despair - -of your ladyship’s pit,” 
—but alas ! in the boxes, not a soul! 

By this time, the curtain was up for the comedy; 
—maddened by rage, the lady now took her scat 
on her crimson chair of a side box, with the agree- 
able prospect of a whole dregs circle perfectly un- 
oceupied—some twenty persons in the pit—but 
‘ther ladyship’s gallery excellent!” Her state was 
positively volcanic ; at the close of the first act, the 
box-keeper again advanced, observing, 

“Your ladyship’s gallery is deme pause pee 
tively’ overwhelmimg—we can’t contain them.” 

“Send them here!” ejaculated the lady, in a 
tone of fury—‘send them here, if there are five 
trundred, and let the expenses be mine.” The 
“order” was instantly,obeyed, and a body of raga- 
muffins were admitted, which, if quantity did ever 
supply the defection of quality, here was full 
safisfaction. The house was now a bumper-—the 
benefit a good one—the lady patroness satisfied all 
demands, buf withdrew from this hour as a leader 
of fashion, 


or 
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On the 17th of November, 1809, Elliston cn- 
closed to the Lord Chamberlain, a copy of adMemo- 
rial, addressed to the kingy with which he had 
attended on, the day previous at Windsor, and 
which Colonel Taylor had undertaken should be 
presented to his Majesty. 7 


e 
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e The substance of the Memofial was age fol- 
lows :— . : 


That his Majesty’s Memorialist had ever been 
honoured by public favour and encouragement, and 
that in consequence of the destruction of the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, he had been deprived of the 
opportunity of performing under the Patont, and 
other privileges attached to. that Theatre. 

“That Drury Lane Theatre could not be re- 
erected for a considerable time. That his Majesty’s 
Memorialist had, in concert with, Colonel Greville, 
been in treaty’ for the possession of the Pantheon, 
in Oxford-street, with the view of carrying into 
operation the privileges of a licence which the Lord 
Chamberlain had granted to Cglonel Greville, under* 
which licence recitativo must be substituted for 
dramatic dialogue. 

“That the intellectual community would be bene- 
fited dy an extension of licence for the regufar 
dvama, and that his Majesty’s Memorialist humbly 
prayed, his Majesty would be pleased ‘to authorize 
such an extension fo the licence already granted to 
Golonel Greville, in which the present Memorialist 
was included.” 


After’a few days, Illiston received the annexed 
communication. i 


‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor presents his com- 
pliments to Mr. Elliston, and has had the honour of 
presenting his Memorial to the ‘king, and of re- 
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ceiving his Majesty’s commands to acquaint hin, 
that as the law now stads, his Majesty cannot no- 
tice any representation connected with tho establish- 
ment of another theatre. 
“ Windsor.” 
Elliston being at Bath at this time, hig confiden- 
tial agent writes to him :-— 


“Colonel Taylor’s note gives no assent; but | 
think, upon the whole, it is not so unfavourable. 
It does not in the slightest degree discourage any 
application to parliament. At all'events, it secures 
to you this, that no one, by application to the ling, 
cat have a preference to you. The assertion as to 
the state of the law is not quite correct, because, 
in the City of Westuhinster, and in the actual place 
of the king’s residence, the royal power to create 
theatrical establishments is, I am convinced, indis- 
pwtable.” 


: . 


With an ejastic bound, Elliston now sprang from 
the surface of opposition, Diffioulties never clouded 
the prospect of his devices, and like the sportsman 
in the field, his chief pleasure was in pursuit, — * 

The success of his first season at the Cir cus NOW 
induced him to attempt an enlargement of* its pri- 
vileges. Baftied in his attempt by Memorial to the 
king, on plaating the drama within the walls of the 
Pantheon, he now by Petition to parliament sopght 
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fo secure it within his own establishment ; and onl 
> 1 * 

the Sth of March (1810) Six. Thomas Turton pre- 

sented the following to the Louse of Commons :— 


“6th Fobruary, 1810, 


“To the Flonourable the House of Commons of the 
United Kingdom’of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled. 


“The humble Petition of Robert William Elliston, 
of Stratford Place, in the County of Middle- 
sex, Comedian, 

« Suuwern,— z= ° ‘ 

“ That your Petitioner has rented for a term *of 
years the Theatre in St. George’s Ficlds, in the 
County of Surrey, commonly .called ‘The Royal * 
Circus.’ = 

That such Theatre is at present licensed by the 
Magistrates of the County of Surrey, in virtue gf 
the Act of the twenty-fifth of His Majesty King 
George the Second. . 

‘ That, in addition to a very high rent, which your 
Petitioner pays for guch Theatre, he has adventured 
considerable sums in such preparations and arrange- 
ments as might vender the performances therein 
conducted, worthy of public approbation, exceeding 
in the whole upwards ¢f six thousand potnds. 

“That your Petitioner is now on the point of ex- 
pending a large further sum, in order to inercase 
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andextend the accommodations of the said Theatres 
for the public use. * 

“That under the licence by which the Perform. 
ances in the said Theatre are at present authorized, 
your Petitioner has it not in his power to present 
any Entertainment therein inf which Dialegue can be 
used, excepting with an accompaniment of Music 
throughout. 

“That your Petitioner humbly conceives, that 
no advantage can be produced to the community, 
nor to the intcrests of any existing property, by 
the ase of this yéstriction.--Thét, om the contrary, 
such restriction has a tendency to abridge the 
utility of the performances commonly exhibited in 


, the Theatres, acting under such aforesaid licence— 


to harass and indommode the conduct of such 
performances—and fo prolong the existence of a 
mode of representation founded on a false and 
wicious taste. ‘ 

Your Petitioner, therefore, humbly priys that 
this Honourable House will be pleased to grant 
leave, that a Bill be brought in to enable your Pe- 
tioner to exhibit and perform im the said Theatre, 
the Royal Circus, all such entertainments of music 
and action as are commonly called Pantomimes 
and Ballets, together with Operatic of Musical 
Pieces, accompanied with Dialogue, in the ordinary 
mode of dramatic representation—subject, at all 
times, to the restraint and control of the Might 
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qflonourable the Lord Chamberlain of his Majasty* 


"household, in conformity. to the laws by which 
Theatres possessing more extonsive privileges are 
regulated, 
“And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will 
evar pray, &e, . 
“Rosset Wi.uiam Ennisron.” 


An alteration was suggested in the nature of the 
petition, for exempting the proprietor of the Royal 
Circus, from ¢dertain penalties under the law for 
regulating dreanatic exhibitions. To this, Sir Thomas 
Turton, unadvisedly, (as Elliston thought,) con- 
sented, and, thus changed the power to be granted 
from an enabling act, to one of ewemption, This, 
scarcely could have hoped for‘n successful issue— 
exempting an individual from’ penalties incurred 
by breach of an existing law, could not be sanc- 
tioned by the House of Commons. « 

On “the same month, a long explanatory state- 
ment was sent on the part of Ellistoneto Mr. Per- | 
ceval and’ Mr. Ryder, stating farther grounds for - 
applying to parliament for the above privilege. To 
tHis a reply was forwarded on the following day : 


. t 


a) “Downing Street, 11th March, iio. 


“Mr, Perceval presents his compliments to Mr, 
Elliston, and thanks him for the trouble he has 
takey in explaining to him the grounds of his 
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application to parliament. My. Perceval, upon, 
reference to the beat means of information he could 
obtain, is satisfied that My. Elliston’s request can- 
not be granted, except upon a ground which would 
go to alter the whole principle upon which thea. 
trical entertainments are at pyvesent regulated within 
the metropolis, and twenty miles round it.” 


To any one but Elliston, this would have been 
conclusive, but with him it was far otherwise. The 
rebuff only occasioned another bound, and the 
harder the stroke,’ the more elevated avas his flight. 
To oppose the very minister of the crown, even 
his attomey—who could squeeze a clignt like the 
last lemon—considered rash and hopeless; but 
again Elliston assailtd the Treasury bench. Letter 
after letter—~and with Downing Strect in one 
pocket, and Drury Lane in the other—it would be 
difficult to conceive a more supreme point of human 
elevation—~except, indecd, the Cham of Yartary, 
who, having.taken his repast, permits the sovereigns 
of the earth to sit down to dinner. 

Though advising his client to give up petitioning 
patiiament himself, the attorney by no meats 
recommended Elliston remaining silent, gn the 
guestion of a third Theatre Bill, for which" applica- 
tion was then making—for, although Elliston could 
consistently*urge nothing against the merits of tha 
case itself, (having employed them in his own plea,) 
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vt by interfering he might thercby keep alive wht 

*he called his claims, in ‘tag minds of these most 

potential, 

Blliston felt, moreover, that his injuries were not 
confined to a mere rejection of his parliamentary 
petition, but that he was suffering encroachment on 
his own territorial possessions. In addition to the 

*Olympic and Sans Parei) licences, another had 
been recently granted for’ theatre in Tottenham 
Court Road. This licence had been given to one 
Paul, a retired’ pawnbroker, who having closed his 
duplicate dogys ia High St, Marylebone, and, sold 
off all his unredeemed pledges, ‘had a fancy for 

turning theatrical manager. This hallucination Rad 

“deen engendered under the hot vertical sun of his, 
wife’s vanity, who, being firmly persuaded she pos- 

sessed the combined talents Of*Siddons and Mara, 
thought that, by a concentration of the same in 

burlettas and recitative pieces, she could multiply 

her hasband’s gains’ by far more than the paltry 
cent, per cent. he had been accustomed to, and 
raise herself to the distinction,of the frail com-* 
panion to some child of fashion. 

* Paul, vain of his wife’s attraction; though setting 
but a pawnbroker’s value on her favours, listgned to 
these nee proposals, and secured the premises 
in question—namely, The King’s Concert Rooms in 
Tottenham Street—the same which, a few years be- 
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“fore, had becn oacupied by the celebrated Pic-Nics,. 
and donyerted them infty & theatre. 

This place, the new proprictor opened on Master 
Monday, 1810, with a’burletia founded on “ Love 
in a Village,” which was in fact the opera itsell, 
scene for scene, and word for word, with the intor- 
ruption only of a discordant note occasionally, on 
the pianoforte. An old coat with fresh buttons: 
would have been a less*piece of imposture. 

Mrs. Paul was of course the /dosedte, and a course 
piece of business it was; for thought certainly a fine 
woman, she was far more fijted for a,prigand’s mis- 
tress than a pastoral maiden ; and though she most 
ii@erably failed in “Love in a Village,” yet she 
_ Succeeded lo admiration in Love iu Bloomsbury: ; 
” Poor Paul, from a man of substance, was in d short 
.time reduced to 4 ‘slender estate. The pawn- 
broker himeclf was compelled to raise supplies by a 
mortgage of his effects, and slanding now on the 
other side of the very counter wore he wits once 
dictator, ligd perfect leisure to contemplate Iris 

“folly. Paul becane baukrupt,—Kosetda was taken 
in pledge by a certain stockbyoker, residing al 
Clapham,—and the doors ok Tottenham Slreet wero 
foy the first time closed, under’a commission, 

Petitions were now laid before the Privy’Council, 
in respect’ of a Third Cheatke. ‘The following ac- 
count of the proceedings was transmitted to Wis» 
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* Sheridan sat at the council hoard, whose pcu- 
tion came on after yotrg, There was ofe also 
“from the wife of Tom Sheridan. (Thomas Sheridan 
was at this time in Spaif, in a declining state of 
health.) All the petitions were in the hands of 
counsel, excepting Gyeville’s, yours, Sheridan’s, and 
» that of Mrs, Thomas Sheridan. Sheridan’s was very 
declamatory, and certainly produced an effect; but, 
T think, yours was as persuasive as any. Lord 
Harrowby perused it with evident attontion. The 
Attorney-Gentral,* who was officially present, gave 
strong indicgtions of dislike and hostility to q third 


theatre, and shook his head wondrously like Lord ~ 


Burloigh, or as you might have fancied the “ord 
Mayor i in Richard the Third.’ 

“To your petition Sheridan listened with moro 
gravity than he is accustomeéd*to oxhibit. Graham 
was present, and observed, ‘you wore a protty follow 
to petition the king, ‘after violating the laws,at your 
Ciregs; and that if*you were brought before him, he 
should deom the utmost penalty under the Vagrant 
Act applicable to your case.’ ‘Uhe Justice wag in a 
fury. «Much wag, said about the illegality of yewr 
*Civeus Macbéth, when Sheridan siily observed, the 
greatest violation’ wes Lo the bard, in your Atompting 
the Intpersonation ! Adam attended on behalf of 
Drary Lane Pheatré—he was quite didactic and 
pathetic.” ‘ 


* Sir V, Gibbs, 
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“Tho expenses attending Hlliston's petition to the 


Honso%of, Commons, werg TOLL, and 314 before the 


Privy Coyncil, 


* At the commencement of this year Lewis retired 
from the stage.“ All was frolic, fun, and fiumour,” 
observed a journal at the time, Llu was 0 whimsi- 
eal, eccentric, and at the same time an elegant actor, 
Ilis great quality, however, was his buoyant, exu. 
berant spirits. In light dramas he mught have ox- 

» celled Elliston ; but he wanted his replete, rich style 
for leading comedy: - 


. 
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